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THE  HUNTING  SEASON. 


mHE  average  sportsman  does  not  know 
of  and  perhaps  gives  little  thought 
to  the  various  organizations  for  the 
protection  of  game. 

The  necessity  for  excellent  laws  for  the 
protection  of  birds  and  animals  throughout 
the  country  is  obvious.  Each  state  very 
properly  forms  its  own  laws  according  to 
conditions  which  exist,  and  appoints  its 
own  game  wardens  to  enforce  them. 
Besides  the  state  laws  there  are  federal 
laws  governing  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  coming  under  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Biological  Sur-. 
vey. 

At  no  time  has  there  been  such  concen- 
trated action  in  the  various  states  to  pub- 
lish their  respective  game  laws  in  concise 
form  as  provided  for  the  year  1907.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  also  pre- 
pared posters  for  general  distribution  giving 
the  important  features  in  detail  for  each 
state,  and  these  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
There  is  a  marked  uniformity  in  tlie  laws 
of  all  states,  showing  the  effect  of  organi- 
zation ;  and  the  legitimate  and  law-abiding 
sportsman  has  reason  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  the  present  conditions  which  he 
no  doubt  has  had  a  hand  in  bringing  about. 

The  vandal  who  calls  it  sport  to  hunt 
game  out  of  season  or  to  fish  in  spawning 
season,  is  a  little  lower  than  the  vandal 
who  destroys  a  monument  in  chipping  off 
a  souvenir;  and  the  game  wardens  in  each 
state  should  be  assisted  in  their  prosecu- 
tion of  such  persons.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
these  vandals  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer 


each  year  on  their  own  initiative,  and  pro- 
miscuous shooting  at  all  sorts  of  birds  is 
ceasing,  due  no  doubt  to  the  enforcement 
of  game  laws. 

In  addition  to  federal  and  state  laws, 
many  counties  in  various  states  have  sepa- 
rate laws  within  the  state  law ;  this  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  Maryland,  where 
various  counties  have  dirt'erent  close  sea- 
sons for  the  same  kind  of  game.  Some  of 
these  counties  also  have  close  seasons  on 
certain  days  of  the  week  during  open  sea- 
son. It  is  noted  also  that  hunting  is  pro- 
hibited on  Sunday  in  nearly  all  of  the 
states. 

For  1907  each  state  has  its  game  laws 
printed  in  convenient  form ;  and  as  ignor- 
ance of  the  law  is  not  excusable,  those  who 
desire  may  secure  copies  on  application  to 
the  State  Game  Commissioner   by  request. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Palmer  and  Henry  Oldys 
of  the  United  States  Biological  Survey  have 
compiled  a  most  complete  table  of  the  close 
seasons  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  1907,  which  is  published  herein. 

This  bulletin  shows  for  1907  how  care- 
fully various  legislatures  have  enacted  their 
new  laws.  As  so  many  of  the  states  now 
require  a  license  fee  for  non-residents  and 
have  very  stringent  laws  in  regard  to  the 
removal  of  game  from  the  state,  it  is  very 
necessary  for  the  sportsman  in  selecting 
his  hunting  ground  to  be  particular  in  pro- 
viding himself  with  the  printed  laws  of  that 
particular  state  and  county  before  arrang- 
ing his  outing. 


GAME  LAWS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Some  Important  Changes  Affecting  the  Hunting  of  Deer  and  Quail. 


mHE  last  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
assembly  made  a  number  of  import- 
ant changes  in  the  game  laws.  Of 
great  interest  is  the  Brann  amend- 
ment to  the  general  game  laws  of  1!'0.5. 
Its  principal  provisions  are  as  follows  :  The 
open  season  for  woodcock  and  ruffed  grouse 
or  pheasants  is  from  October  1  to  Decem- 
ber 1  ;  wild  turke3'S,  prairie  chickens,  En- 
glish, Mongolian  or  Chinese  pheasants, 
October  1 5  to  December  1 . 

The  quail  season  is  unchanged,  November 
1  to  December  1 ,  but  additional  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  the  birds  are  made. 
It  is  unlawful  to  shoot  or  injure  quails  when 
bunched  upon  the  ground ;  or  to  kill  any 
game  birds  at  night ;  or  kill  any  game  at  all 
by  the  use  of  any  gun  other  than  the  kind 
usually  raised  at  arm's  length  and  fired  from 
the  shoulder. 

By  another  act  rabbits  may  be  taken  or 
killed  from  October  1  .J  to  December  1  in 
any  manner  except  with  the  aid  of  a  ferret. 


The  change  in  the  deer  law  is  important. 
The  open  season  is  from  November  I  .">  to 
December  1 ,  but  hereafter  only  male  deer 
with  horns  may  be  killed.  Does  and  fawns 
are  absolutely  protected.  This  became  nec- 
essary by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  hunters  is  so  great  that  the  deer  in 
season  are  practically  driven  from  cover  to 
cover  as  if  they  were  pursued  by  dogs. 
The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  is  8lO 
or  a  day  in  jail  for  each  dollar.  It  will  be 
safe  to  have  the  head  on  the  carcass  to 
prove  that  the  deer  had  horns. 

The  open  season  for  squirrels  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  from  the  first  day  of  October  to  the 
first  da_v  of  December.  But  six  squirrels 
can  be  killed  in  one  day. 

Besides  the  incidental  tabooing  of  heavy 
duck  guns  and  other  weapons  that  cannot 
be  fired  from  the  shoulder  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  specifically  prohibiting  the 
use  of  automatic  shotguns. 


THE  WHITE  OR  SNOWY  HERON. 


The  history  of  the  White  Heron  is  pa- 
thetic in  the  extreme,  as  it  is  a  tale  of  per- 
secution and   rapid   extermination.     When 
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it  was  decreed  by  fashion  that  the  plumes 
of  these  birds  should  be  worn  as  millinery 
ornaments,  it  meant  the  extermination  of 
this  beautiful  bird  in  Florida  and  other 
parts  of  America,  accompanied  with  the 
most  atrocious  butchering. 

This  is  the  bird  from  which  the  beautiful 
aigrette"  is  torn,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  any  wom.in  reading  the  history  of  the 
aigrette,"  as  graphically  pictured  in  the 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Audubon  Societies, 
would  have  hesitancy  in  including  that 
particular  artii  le  in  her  own  plumage. 

The  sale  of  aigrettes"  from  Americm 
birds  is  prohibited,  but  it  is  claimed  there 
are  no  laws  that  prevent  the  sale  of  im- 
ported goods. 

The  wearing  of  these  plumes  from  tlie 
White  Heron,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
has  now  become  a  question  of  ethics  which 
every  woman  must  decide  for  herself.  It 
makes  no  difference  where  the  plume  comes 
from,  the  fact  remains  that  this  thing  of 
beauty  is  actually  a  badge  of  cruelty. 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  HAMPSHIRE. 

A  Sketch  of  a  Portion  of  tfie  Wild  Alleghany  Mountains  in  West  Virginia. 
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mHR  heart  of  Hampshire  offers  to  one 
who  wishes  "far  from  the  madding 
crowd's  ignoble  strife,""  to  pursue 
"the  even  tenor  of  his  way,"  in 
vacation,  the  full  meed  of  attractions.  Here 
are  beautiful  mt)untains,  lovely  glens, 
splendid  prospects,  picturesque  walks,  sing- 
ing streams  and  winding  rivers  to  delight 
the  eye  and  feast  the  mind,  while  ample 
boards  give  strength  to  the  physical  forces 
to  endure  the  mountain"s  ascent,  the  gallop 
on  horseback,  and  the  long  trip  to  the 
camp  or  through  the  countrj'. 

Hampshire  lies  on  the  border  line  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Virginia,  just  opposite 
Alleghany  County,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  I'otomac.  Two  ranges  of  mountains 
— the  Alleghanies  on  the  north  and  the 
North  Mountains  on  the  south  —  traverse 
the  county  from  east  to  west,  while  a  great 
array  of  interlacing  spurs  run  in  orderly 
legions  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  inter- 
vening area.  The  lovely  valleys  that  lie 
between  these  grand  ranges  are  rich  in 
verdure,  while  the  mountains  are  tlie  feed- 
ing grounds  of  fleecy  flocks  and  magnificent 
herds. 

Romney,  an  agreeable  town  of  about  a 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  the  capital  of 
Hampshire, and  is  beautifully  located  on  the 
South  Branch  of  the  I'otomac,  surrounded 
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by  picturescjue  mountain  ranges  and  broad 
productive  valleys.  One  of  the  interesting 
points  in  Romney  is  its  ancient  cemeterj' — 
once  the  burying  place  of  the  Indians. 

This  cemetery  has  resounded  with  the 
note  of  battle.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  Civil  War,  a  Confederate  battery  was 
mounted  in  this  sacred  place,  for  it  com- 
manded a  broad  sweep  of  the  South  Branch 
Valley.  The  L'nion  forces  advanced  upon 
the  battery  from  three  points.  As  the 
division  that  came  up  the  South  Branch 
\'alley,  coming  from  the  west,  arrived  at 
a  point  three  miles  from  Romney,  the 
battery  commenced  firing,  opening  the 
ranks  of  the  assailants  at  each  volley, 
but  they  came  on  and  the  Confederates 
retreated,  losing  their  guns.  One  of  the 
balls  from  tlie  battery  went  through  a  farm- 
house three  miles  from  town,  and,  though 
the  house  was  occupied,  no  one  was  injured. 

The  sounds  of  war  have  subsided,  and 
now  the  note  is  peaches,"  clearing  up 
the  mountains  for  orchards"  and  prospect- 
ing for  coal,  silver  and  gold,"  for  there 
are  indications  in  these  mountains  that  all 
three  of  these  minerals  exist  in  them. 
What  they  have  has  not  yet  been  revealed 
to  the  eye  of  man;  but  he  does  behold, 
when  he  visits  this  section,  a  most  inviting 
and  interesting  array  of  mountain  peaks 
and  ranges.  They  are  not  lofty  as  the 
Sierras,  nor  as  bare  as  the  Rockies,  yet 
they  present  their  own  features  of  beauty 
and  uniqueness.  Their  particular  phase, 
near  the  northwestern  boundary  of  Hamp- 
shire is  the  great  number  of  parallel  ranges 
that,  with  intervening  valleys,  traverse  the 
county  from  east  to  west,  and  extend  over 
an  area,  from  north  to  south,  of  twenty 
miles.  He  who  attempts  to  make  this 
crossing  finds  that  he  has  one  continuous 
series  of  up-hills  and  down-dales;  but 
therein  lies  the  zest  and  interest  of  dis- 
covery of  the  new  and  the  prospective  of 
the  beautiful. 

His  lines  are  cast  in  pleasant  places, 
who,  freed  from  business,  may  pursue  a 
month  of  pleasure  with  a  good  conscience 
as  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  for  the 
recovery  of  wasted  energies.      In  the  fore- 
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TOPMOST  HOUSE  ON  HIGH  KNOB. 

noon  a  walk  through  a  defile  in  the  tower- 
ing mountains :  in  the  afternoon  a  ride 
a-horseback  on  the  eternal  hills ;  to-day  a 
drive  to  camp,  to-morrow  a  stroll  through 
the  woods  ;  and  every  day  some  new  adven- 
ture in  discovery  or  some  virgin  prospect 
of  delight  to  the  eye,  as  the  ever-changing 
vista  recorded  some  new  landscape  as  the 
point  of  observation  was  changed. 

There  are  peaks,  towering,  lofty  and 
sublime,  too  far  for  the  ordinary  walk.  Of 
all  the  inviting  summits  to  climb,  Fair^'iew 
and  High  Knob  are  the  most  promising. 
Southward  from  Fair  View  lay  eleven 
ranges  of  mountains,  rising  so  close  to  each 
other  that  no  level  lands  can  be  seen  be- 
tween them.  They  appear  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea  one  after  another,  until  the  last 
blue  range,  a  score  of  miles  away,  reaches 
the  encompassing  horizon.  It  is  a  rare  bit 
in  mountain  scenery. 

High  Knob,  however,  is  the  object  of 
the  tourist's  desire  above  all  others.  Rising 
like  a  pyramid,  in  the  Mill  Creek  Valley, 
it  overtops  all  other  mountains  of  that  sec- 
tion, and,  at  a  height  of  2,000  feet  surveys, 
like  a  monarch,  all  below  it.  From  a  dis- 
tance it  has  all  the  elemental  parts  of  a 
magnificent  observatory  —  rising  above  its 
fellows  in  a  dome  that  comes  to  a  peak 
from  all  sides. 

With  many  suggestions  as  to  the  manner 
of  reaching  this  coveted  point,  it  is  a 
matter  of  footing  it,  and  our  party  of  seven 
performed  the  journey  of  six  miles  up  hill 
there,  and  six  miles  down  hill  back.  We 
were  already  on  Taylor's  Mountain,  and 
the  first  stretch,  after  that,  was  a  mile  up- 


hill. Most  of  the  party  was  handicapped 
with  impedimenta,  from  cake  to  kodak, 
but  generously  divided  into  small  parcels, 
except  on  the  part  of  our  host  who,  carry- 
ing the  bulk  of  that  anticipated  collation 
on  the  mountains,  declared  that  his  bag- 
gage     was  nothing. " 

The  middle  portion  of  the  walk  brought 
the  party  to  the  cleared  mountain  top. 
From  Bare  Field,"  at  the  end  of  the  first 
stretch,  a  noble  array  of  mountains  pre- 
sented themselves ;  but  when  Hartman's 
Field"'  was  reached,  which  lay  like  lines  of 
latitude  at  the  foot  of  High  Knob,  one 
could  see  mountains  after  mountains  in 
long  arrays  reaching  from  east  to  west  and 
rolling  like  billows  from  north  to  south. 
Along  the  southern  horizon  stretched  the 
South  Branch  Mountains — clothed  in  un- 
broken forest  and  with  not  a  cleared  spot 
for  a  score  of  miles  —  the  home  of  the 
turkey,  the  deer  and  the  bear.  Above  us 
rose  High  Knob,  inspiring  and  sublime. 

One  more  stretch  and  we  were  at  the 
last  house  and  the  last  source  of  water  —  a 
spring  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  summit. 

We  had  secured  the  services  of  the 
mountaineer  who  lives  on  High  Knob,  to 
use  his  axe  to  cut  away  the  brush  for  a  fair 
view  from  the  summit,  with  the  agreement 
that  if  any  rattler,'"  of  which  all  reports 
agreed  were  legion  in  the  mountain,  showed 
himself,  the  man  with  the  kodak  should 
have  a  snap  shot  at  him  and  then  slay  him 
as  a  trophy.  Though  the  walk  was  steep 
and  rocky,  and  the  path  thick  and  wooded 
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no  rattlesnake  was  found.  The  view  from 
High  Knob  is  disappointing;  but  solely  on 
account  of  the  woods  and  underbrush  that 
cover  its  top.  This  has  one  exception  — 
the  vista  to  the  south.  Here  the  scenery 
is  beautiful  and  only  limited  by  the  South 
Branch  mountains  in  the  far  distance.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  landscape  would  only  be 
bound  by  the  power  of  the  eye  to  see  were 
this  tall  summit  cleared  of  obstructing  trees. 

On  the  knob  of  the  mountain  we  met 
a  party  of  three  who  had  also  come  up  to 
view  the  landscape  o'er. 

Besides  the  pleasant  sensations  of  con- 
genial companionship  on  the  walk  to  the 
mountains,  we  had  encountered  those  most 
interesting  creatures,  the  ants  and  their 
dwelling  places.  Their  mounds,  built  of 
sand  and  small  pieces  of  rock,  line  a  por- 
tion of  the  pathway  to  High  Knob.  They 
vary  in  quantity  from  a  half  bushel  to  a 
wagon  load — in  size  they  range  from  a 
foot  in  diameter  and  a  foot  in  height  to 
nine  feet  in  length  and  six  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  two  feet,  or  more,  in  their  dome- 
shaped  rise.  The  ants  dwell  in  colonies  in 
these  mounds  and,  separated  by  apart- 
ments, all  the  lateral  corridors  join  at  one 
central  passage.  There  are  numerous  other 
openings  and  here  the  ants  live  and  lay 
their  eggs  and  rear  their  young.  Then, 
in  order  to  learn  more  of  the  habits  of  the 
mound-dwellers,  we  had  taken  off  the  tops 
of  several  and  large  numbers  of  long 
white  eggs  were  discovered.  The  moment 
the  eggs  were  uncovered  the  news  must 
have  been  carried  abroad  through  the 
colony,  for  the  ants,  in  great  haste  and 
with  much  excitement,  came  to  the  top  of 
the  mound  and,  each  seizing  an  egg,  soon 
had  all  of  them  out  of  sight  and  under 
cover  to  save  them  from  the  death-dealing 
rays  of  the  sun.  Digging  deeper,  the 
newly  hatched  ants  were  found.  White  and 
thin  they  were  and  still  in  a  semi-embryotic 
state,  but    with   no   small  show  of  activity 
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as  the  light  and  air  fell  on  them.  These 
mound-builders  have,  undoubtedly,  in  the 
long  ages  of  creation,  done  much  to  make 
the  rocky  beds  of  the  mountains  tillable 
by  gathering  together  a  deep  and  fruitful 
soil. 

These  naountain  rambles  not  only  dis- 
cover the  beautiful  and  scientific  in  these 
grand  hills  and  fertile  valleys,  but  they 
disclose  in  their  measure,  the  life  of  the 
people.  In  a  trip  on  horseback  to  Fair 
View  the  public  road  had  carried  me  away 
from  the  mountain.  I  had  turned  groping 
into  the  fields,  and,  with  the  mountain 
height  before  me,  found  at  last  the  path 
shut  off  and  the  fences  closed  in  upon  me. 
Uncertain  of  the  way,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  at  this  moment  that  another  was 
present — a  little  girl  of  twelve  met  me  on 
the  mountain  side.  To  my  surprise  she 
added  her  trepidation  at  seeing  a  stranger 
here.  She  showed  me  the  right  path  and 
explained  that  she  had  been  on  a  visit  to 
her  uncle's  and  was  crossing  the  mountain 
to  her  home !  God  bless  a  land  where 
childhood  and  womanhood  have  such  safety 
in  the  manhood  and   virtue  of  the  people 
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WHERE  GAME  ABOUNDS  IN  MARYLAND  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


mo  the  sportsman  not  acquainted  with 
the  nreographical  location  of  the 
counties  in  Maryland  and  West  \  ir- 
ginia,  the  following  suggestions  may 
be  found  to  his  convenience. 

Commencing  in  the  extreme  northeastern 
corner  of  Maryland  and  following  the  line 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  westward 
across  both  states,  many  kinds  of  game 
and  fish  can  be  found. 

The  Sus(|uehanna  River  is  famous  for  its 
shad  fisheries  and  the  Susquehanna  Flats 
for  duck  shooting.  The  river  forms  the 
boundary  between  Cecil  and  Harford 
Counties,  Maryland ;  emptying  into  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  at  Havre  de  Grace,  which 
is  the  most  convenient  town  for  sportsmen's 
headquarters  for  this  section.  In  both 
counties  special  game  laws  prevail,  made 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  game  on 
account  of  the  superabundance  thereof,  and 
the  possible  greed  of  irresponsible  hunters 
from  the  crowded  eastern  cities  to  bag  more 
than  a  reasonable  share. 

Between  Harford  and  Baltimore  Counties 
are  the  marshes  of  the  Gunpowder  River, 
convenient  hiding  places  for  snipe,  rail  and 


reed  bird  and  duck.  The  Gunpowder  and 
its  tributaries  also  abound  in  gudgeon" 
which  are  popular  among  small  sportsmen 
in  the  early  spring. 

Baltimore  County,  as  well  as  Cecil  and 
Harford,  borders  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Anne  Arundel  County  lies  south  of  Bal- 
timore City,  with  its  entire  eastern  border 
along  the  Patapsco  River  and  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington  crosses  Howard 
and  Prince  George  Counties,  through  a 
territory  of  no  principal  im(iortance  for  any 
kind  of  game.  West  of  Washington  the 
line  crosses  Montgomery  County  and  strikes 
the  Potomac  River  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Monocacy  River.  From  this  point 
the  Monocacy  Valley  extends  northward 
through  Frederick  County,  east  of  the 
Catoctin  Mountains,  the  most  beautiful  agri- 
cultural section  of  Maryland.  The  surround- 
ing country  abounds  in  small  game,  such  as 
s<iuirrel,  rabbit,  pheasant  and  partridge  or 
quail.  Partridge"  and  quail"  are  syn- 
onymous    in     the     states    of     Maryland, 
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\'irginia  and  West  Virginia,  partridge  being 
the  term  generally  applied.  West  of  the 
Ohio  River  the  name  of  quail"  predomi- 
nates. 

From  Washington  Junction  the  main  line 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  skirts  the 
Potomac  River  through  Frederick  County 
and  across  a  narrow  strip  of  Washington 
County,  crossing  the  river  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  where  the  road  enters  West  Vir- 
ginia on  its  route  across  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  following  the  border  line  be- 
tween Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  with 
Washington  and  Allegheny  Counties  in 
Maryland  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac, 
and  Jefferson,  Berkeley,  Morgan,  Hamp- 
shire and  Mineral  Counties  in  West  Virgina 
on  the  south  side,  in  the  order  named  from 
east  to  west. 

Throughout  this  territory  of  the  Potomac 
River  the  sportsman  finds  many  haunts  in 
the  mountainous  section  for  wild  turkey, 
partridge,  squirrel,  raccoon  and  rabbit. 

Among  the  stopping-off  places  in  this 
territory  most  convenient  to  the  sportsman 
are  North  Mountain,  in  Berkele}'  County, 
W.  Va. ,  Cherry  Run  and  Berkeley  Springs, 
in  Morgan  Count}',  W.  Va.  ;  Hancock,  in 
Washington  County,  Md.  ;  Great  C.icapon, 
in  Morgan  County,  W.  Va.,  where  the 
Great  Cacapon  River  empties  into  the  Poto- 
mac ;  and  Green  Springs  in  Hampshire 
County,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Potomac  River, 
from  which  a  branch  of  the  railroad  runs 
down  to  Romney  in  the  same  county. 
From  Romney  there  are  manj'  mountain 
trails  which  lead  to  good  hunting  of  wild 
turkey  in  Hampshire  county.  The  western 
portion  of  Allegheny  County,  Maryland, 
and  the  northern  portion  of  Mineral  Count.v, 
West  \'irginia,  is  mountainous  and  abounds 
in  all  kinds  of  game  peculiar  to  hilly 
regions.     The  choice   hunting  grounds  are 


best  reached  through  Cumberland  and 
Rawlins  in  Maryland,  and  Keyser  and  Pied- 
mont in  West  \  irginia. 

Piedmont,  W.  ^'a. ,  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  Allegheny  plateau  known  as  The 
Glades,  which  lies  entirely  in  Garrett  Coun- 
ty, Maryland.  On  the  plateau,  which  is 
one  of  the  highest  sections  of  the  AUe- 
ghenies,  .ire  the  summer  resorts  of  Oakland, 
Mountain  Lake  Park  and  Deer  Park.  Here 
the  Youghiogheny  River  obtains  its  source. 

Some  five  or  ten  miles  north  of  the  rail- 
road are  the  Meadow  and  Negro  Mountains, 
from  which  many  trout  streams  wend  their 
way  to  make  up  Deep  Creek,  emptying 
into  the  Youghiogheny  River,  and  the 
Castleman  River  emptying  into  the  Monon- 
gahela  River. 

A  few  miles  west  of  Oakland  the  railroad 
leaves  Maryland  and  enters  West  ^'irginia 
in  Preston  County,  descending  the  AUe- 
ghenies  from  Terra  Alta  along  the  Briery 
Mountains  through  the  famous  Cheat  River 
region,  passing  westward  to  Grafton,  in 
Taylor  County,  and  into  the  Tygart"s  \'al- 
ley  River  region.  The  usual  small  game 
abounds  in  this  section.  The  Cheat  and 
Tygart  River  Valleys  furnish  wild  turkey 
and  grouse. 

The  Belington  branch  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  southward  from  Grafton  follows  the 
Tygart's  \'alley  River  towards  its  source  in 
the  Cheat  Mountains.  Another  division  of 
the  railroad  runs  southward  from  Clarks- 
burg through  Harrison,  Lewis,  Upshur, 
Braxton,  Webster  and  Nicholas  Counties, 
through  a  wild  portion  of  the  state,  which 
affords  splendid  wild  turkey,  deer  and 
bear  hunting.  Almost  the  entire  state  of 
West  \irginia  is  wooded,  hilly  and  dry  and 
is  reached  exclusively  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  and  its  Ijranches. 
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THE  LUSITANIA. 


The  Greatest  Passenger  Ship  in  the  World. 


mHE  progressive  newsboy,  in  accord 
with  everything  else  in  this  pro- 
gressive age,  watches  his  papers, 
if  he  can  read,  and  yells  his  most 
important  headlines  to  accelerate  his  trade. 
If  he  can't  read,  he  generally  gets  his  tips 
from  the  circulation  manager  of  the  paper 
as  to  what  to  say.  So  on  the  1 4th  of  last 
September,  the  residents  of  the  large 
cities  were  greeted  with  cries  of:  Loos- 
tan-ya  arrived,  gre-a-at  excitement." 

The  excitement"  was  not  so  great,  but 
the  interest  was  ;  but  still  it  served  its  pur- 
pose for  the  news  vender,  who,  since  the 
war  with  Spain,  had  learned  that  the 
American  people  had  a  hankering  for  news, 
were  it  straight  or  yellow.  Perhaps  the 
average  newsboy  really  knew  the  public  to 
be  interested  in  the  maiden  voyage  of  the 
great  ocean  steamship;  if  so,  he  wasn't  so 
far  off. 

The  Lusitania,"  of  the  Cunard  Line, 
the  largest  of  ocean  liners  to  date,  had 
successfully  made  her  vojage.     She  was  an 


unusual  ship.  Every  modern  detail,  as  far 
as  ships  go,  was  in  her  make-up.  She  had 
reduced  the  actual  time  aboard  ship  from 
Queenstown  to  Sandy  Hook  by  6  hours 
and  20  minutes  from  any  previous  record. 
She  had  afforded  her  passengers  every 
comfort  and  luxury  possible  on  the  trip. 
Consequently  she  was  unusual,  and  the 
unusual  goes  in  this  exciting  and  feverish 
age. 

Her  speed  record  was  as  follows  : 
From  Daunt's  Rock,  (Jueenstown,  to 
Sandy  Hook  lightship.  Leaving  Daunt's 
Rock  12.11  p.  m. ,  Sunday,  September  8, 
arriving  Sandy  Hook  lightship  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 13  at  S.O.")  a.  m.  : 

Monday,  556  knots. 
Tuesday,  576  knots. 
Wednesday,  570  knots. 
Thursday,  503  knots. 
Friday,  481  knots. 

Passage,  5  days  and  54  minutes.      Aver- 
age   speed,    23.01    knots   per    hour.      The 
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total  mileage  covered  was  2,78t  nautical 
miles.  She  was  the  first  ship  to  enter  the 
new  Ambrose  Channel  at  New  York,  espec- 
ially built  for  vessels  of  unusual  draft. 
There  were  in  all  aboard  the  Lusitania 
'2,090  passengers,  of  whom  -ISe  were  first 
class,  48.3  second  class  and  1 , 1  '2 1  third  class. 

Some  idea  of  the  greatness  of  this 
"Leviathan  of  the  deep"  may  be  con- 
ceived from  the  following  authentic  descrip- 
tion of   her  when  building  : 

The  dimensions  of  this  mammoth  convey 
but  vaguely  her  size  —  the  figures  are  as 
follows :  Length,  790  ft.  ;  breadth,  88  ft.  ; 
depth  (moulded),  GO  ft.  ;  gross  tonnage, 
.32,500  tons  ;  displacement  tonnage,  4,5,000 
tons ;  load  draught,  37  ft.  6  in.  ;  height  of 
funnels,  155  ft.  :  diameter  of  funnels,  24 
ft.  ;  height  of  masts,  216  ft. 

Some  idea  of  her  immense  bulk  can  be 
had  from  the  statement  that  if  the  St.  Paul 
building.  New  York  City,  with  its  ,"08  ft. 
of  altitude,  were  placed  on  top  of  the 
Park  Row  building,  with  its  380  ft.,  and 
the  "Lusitania"  placed  on  end  alongside 
she  would  overtop  their  combined  height 
by  over  100  feet. 

At  the  time  of  her  launching  into  the 
Clyde  her  hull  was  over  16,000  tons,  a 
figure  which  exceeds  all  previous  launching 
weights.  Completed  in  engine,  boiler  and 
passenger  accommodation,  this  weight  is 
increased  almost  100  per  cent,  while  when 
ready  for  sea  with  water  in  her  boilers, 
her  stores  aboard,  and  her  7,000-ton  bunk- 
ers filled  with  coal,  her  weight  without 
cargo  is  appro.ximately  45,000  tons. 

In  the  modern  ship  the  first  structural 
work  after  the  keel  plate  is  laid  is  the 
double   bottom.      The   keel    plate    of  the 

Lusitania"  is  5  feet  wide  and  S'f  inches 
thick  and  is  Hush  outside  with  the  bottom 
of  the  ship.  Associated  with  this  fiat  keel 
is  a  vertical  keel  5  feet  high  and  1  inch 
thick,  and  to  this  vertebra  are  attached 
directly  or  indirectly  the  frames  and 
beams  which  make  up  the  skeleton  of  the 
leviathan. 

The  double  bottom  is  divided  by  the 
vertical  keel  and  transverse  frames  into 
compartments  in  which  water  ballast  may 
be  carried.  The  tops  of  these  tanks  are 
carried  well  round  the  turn  of  the  bilge, 
so  that  should  the  bilge  keels  be  torn  away 
and  the  hull  pierced  the  entering  water 
would  be  confined  within  the  inner  and 
outer  bottoms.  This  is  only  one  precau- 
tion in   the  direction  of  procuring  unsink- 


ability.  The  lower  deck  is  made  com- 
pletely water-tight.  Below  it  are  the 
lower  orlop  and  orlop  decks,  and  above 
are  the  main,  upper,  shelter,  promenade, 
upper  promenade  and  boat — nine  decks  in 
all.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  there 
should  be  means  of  communication  be- 
tween one  water-tight  compartment  and 
those  contiguous,  and  on  the  Lusitania," 
as  on  board  the  Caronia"  and  Car- 
mania,"  these  communicating  doors  at  or 
below  the  water  line  are  of  a  special  type, 
and  can  be  closed  automatically  from  the 
navigating  bridge,  and  that  in  a  few 
seconds.  In  all,  the  Lusitania"  has  175 
water-tight  compartments,  so  that  it  is 
claimed  for  her  that  she  is  as  unsinkable 
as  a  ship  can  be. 

The  steel  plates  which  cover  the  ribs  or 
framing  of  the  vessel  or  are  used  for  the 
decks,  bulkheads  and  casings  or  in  other 
ways  number  20,000,  the  largest  being 
about  40  feet  in  length  and  weighing  from 
four  to  five  tons. 

To  secure  these  plates  to  each  other  and 
the  structural  framework  of  the  ship,  over 
4,000,000  rivets  have  been  used,  aggre- 
gating in  weight  about  500  tons.  The 
largest  rivets  are  used  in  the  keel  plate, 
and  these  are  8  inches  in  length,  and 
weigh  2{  lbs.  In  fact,  everything  about 
the  ship  is  of  colossal  dimensions.  The 
main  frames  and  beams  placed  end  to  end 
would  extend  thirty  miles  ;  the  rudder, 
which  has  two  sets  of  steering  gear,  one  of 
which  is  below  the  water  line,  weighs  65 
tons,  and  the  diameter  of  the  rudder  stock 
is  26  inches.  The  castings  for  the  stern, 
stern  post,  shaft  bracket  and  rudder  to- 
gether weigh  280  tons. 

The  three  anchors  each  weigh  ten  tons, 
while  the  1,800  feet  of  cable  is  composed 
of  22-inch  links,  the  iron  in  which  is  3f 
inches  in  diameter  and  the  weight  of  each 
link  about  li  cwts.  Every  portion  of  this 
harness  has  been  vigorously  tested,  the 
links  and  shackles  emerging  successfully 
from  a  test  strain  of  370  tons. 

The  "Lusitania"  carries  eighteen  life- 
boats under  davits  in  addition  to  a  large 
number  of  life  rafts  and  has  the  submarine 
signalling  apparatus. 

In  order  to  reach  the  great  sustained 
speed  of  twenty-five  knots  the  Lusitania" 
is  propelled  by  turbine  engines  of  70,000 
indicated  horse-power,  driving  four  shafts, 
each    of   which    carries    one    three-bladed 
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propeller  of  manganese  bronze.  The  out- 
ermost shafts  are  each  connected  with  a 
high-pressure  turbine,  the  inner  shafts 
being  rotated  by  the  low  pressure  turbines. 

The  passenger  accommodation  through- 
out is  unsurpassed.  First  class  passengers 
can  choose  between  dining  a  la  carte  in  a 
charming  white  and  gold  Empire  Salon  or 
table  d'hote  in  an  elegant  dining  room 
faced  with  mahogany. 

E\  erything  has  been  designed  to  look  as 
little  like  a  shi|)  as  possible.  The  fire- 
places are  quite  open.  The  windows  are 
shaped  and  curtained  as  in  a  private  house. 
The  elevators  are  conveniently  located  in 
the  center  of  the  ship,  alongside  the  stair- 
ways. The  combined  music  room  and 
lounge  is  extremely  beautiful.  Finished 
in  satinwood,  with  attractively  designed 
tables,  chairs  and  settees,  the  ladies  may 
now  join  their  escorts  for  after-dinner  coffee. 
The  staterooms  are  as  handsome  as  the 
skill  of  the  first  decorators  in  the  world  can 
make  them.  The  Regal  suites  consist  of 
two  bedrooms,  a  dining  room,  reception 
room  and  bathroom.  There  are  Sheraton 
dressing  tables,  brocaded  settees  under  the 
windows,  brass  bedsteads,  and  the  walls 
are  adorned  with  delicate  tapestries.  Every 
electrical  device  tending  to  comfort  will  be 
found  in  these  rooms  and  passengers  can 
telephone  to  any  part  of  the  ship  by  simply 
calling  up      Central." 

In  addition   to  the   other   many    special 


features  there  is  a  veranda  cafe  and  a  fine 
orchestra  of  skilled  musicians. 

The  high  standard  already  set  for  second 
class  passengers  in  the  Caronia""  and 
Carmania''  has  been  excelled  in  the 
Lusitania.""  Their  dining  saloon  extends 
the  complete  width  of  the  ship  and  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  handsome  dome.  In  addi- 
tion to  an  attractive  reception  room  and 
smoking  room  there  is  also  a  lounge  on  the 
boat  deck,  a  unique  feature  for  second 
cabin  passengers.  The  staterooms  are 
situated  on  three  decks,  are  large  and  airy, 
with  many  two-berth  rooms. 

Probably  the  greatest  advance  in  late 
years  has  been  in  third  class  accommoda- 
tion.       Passengers    in    this    class     in     the 

Lusitania  '"  are  all  berthed  in  rooms, 
served  at  tables  by  competent  stewards  in 
a  big,  cheerful  dining  room,  made  bright 
by  many  windows  and  containing  a  piano 
for  their  entertainment.  They  have  large 
promenade  space,  both  covered  and  on 
deck,  and  in  addition  there  are  smoking 
rooms  and  a  sitting  room  for  ladies. 

The  complement  of  passengers  of  the 
"Lusitania"  is  550  first  class,  500  second 
class  and  1,300  third  class. 

[Editor's  Note — On  October  11th  the 
Lusitania  completed  voyage  from  Daunt's 
Rock  to  Sandy  Hook  Light  in  four  days 
and  twenty  hours.  The  highest  speed  was 
twenty-five  knots  an  hour,  establishing  the 
champion  record  of  the  world.] 


SEEING  WASHINGTON  THROUGH  A  MEGAPHONE. 


This  is  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
It  is  a  very  fine  museum  of  prehistoric  print- 
ing methods.  It  publishes  more  secrets 
than  the  State  Department  conceals.  When 
an  official  wishes  to  conceal  some  fact  abso- 
lutely from   the  public  he  has  it  printed  in 


the  Government  report.  The  amount  of 
literature  issued  each  year  from  this  office 
would  fill  a  freight  train  three  miles  long. 
The  amount  that  is  read  wouldn't  fill  a 
waste-paper  basket  three  feet  high." — 
Gforse  Fitch. 
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mHE  tables  on  following  pages  will  be 
found  of  great  value  to  the  sports- 
men. 
The  first  date  of  the  close  season 
and  the  first  date  of  the  open  season  are 
given  ;  open  seasons  may  be  found  by 
reversing  the  dates. 

The  term  rabbit  includes  hare""  of  the 
Canadian  laws;  quail,  the  bird  known  as 
partridge""  in  the  South  ;  grouse,  includes 
Canada  grouse,  sharp-tailed  grouse  (known 
as  '  partridge"  in  the  North  and  pheas- 
ant"' in  the  South),  and  all  other  members 
of  the  family  except  prairie  chickens,  ptar- 
migan, and  sage  hens  ;  introduced  pheasant 
is  restricted  to  the  Old  World  pheasants : 
and  goose  includes  brant.'"  (Revised  to 
August  1,  1907.) 

Explanatory  Notes. 

1. — Certain  local  exceptions.  2. — Cer- 
tain species.  3. — Additional  open  seasons, 
included  in  following  list :  Plover,  Rail: 
Ohio,  Mar.  1-Apr.  'iO.  Snii'e:  New  Jersey, 
Mar.  1-May  1  (Wilson  snipe  only):  Ohio, 
Mar.  1-Apr.  20.  Wooixoik:  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  July  1-Aug.  I.  Dick,  Goose, 
Swan:  Indiana,  Oct.  1-Nov.  10;  Michigan 
(bluebill,  butterball,  canvasback,  pintail, 
redhead,  spoonbill,  whistler,  widgeon,  and 
sawbill  ducks,  goose,  brant),  Mar.  2- 
Apr.  26;  Ohio,  Mar.  I -Apr.  20.  Big 
Game:  Unorganized  Territories,  July  1.")- 
Oct.  1.  Caridoi' :  Newfoundland,  Aug.  1- 
Oct.  1.  Sqi  iRREi, :  Kentucky,  June  1.5- 
Sept.  15 :  Indiana,  Aug.  1-Oct.  1.  4. — 
Except  west  of  Blue  Ridge,  Jan.  1-Nov.  I. 
5. — In  19  counties  to  Mar.  II,  1908.  6. — 
Altitudes  above  7,000  feet.  May  2-Sept.  1.5. 
7. — Alexandria  county,  to  Sept.  1,  1910; 
Isle  of  Wight  and  Southampton  counties, 
Jan.     1.5-Sept.     1.      8. — Except    south    of 


Canadian  P.icific  Railroad  between  Mattawa 
and   Manitoba   boundary,   Nov.   16-Nov.  1. 

9.  —  Except  crested  quail,  to  Nov.   1,  1920. 

10.  —  Upland  plover  only.  11. — Except 
sora.  12. — Except  wood  duck,  Louisiana, 
to  July,  1909:  Massachusetts,  to  Sept.  1, 
1911;  New  Hampshire,  to  Mar.  7,  1912; 
Tennessee,  Apr.  15-Aug.  1  ;  Virginia, 
Jan.  1-Aug.  1.  13. — Goose  only.  14. — 
Swan  only.  15. — Except  swan:  Idaho,  to 
Mar.  It,  1911;  North  Dakota,  Oct.  1.5- 
Sept.  1  ;  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming,  all  the 
year.  16. — Except  with  dogs  or  snares. 
17. — Sheep  only.  18. — Except  goat,  Jan.  1. 
Aug.  1.  19. — Except  upland  plover; 
Massachusetts,  until  July  1.5,  1910:  New 
Jersey,  Oct.  1-Aug.  1  ;  Vermont,  Dec.  1- 
Aug.  I  ;  Manitoba,  Jan.  1-July  1.  20. — • 
Hunting  prohibited  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  except  on  the  marshes  of  the 
Eastern  Branch  north  of  the  Anacostia 
Bridge  and  on  the  Virginia  shore  of  the 
Potomac.  21. — Except  quail  east  of  theCas 
cades,  in  1907,  Sept.  14-17.  22.— Sec.  608, 
ch.  169,  Laws  of  190.5,  prohibits  hunt- 
ing any  game  except  waterfowl,  Oct.  1- 
Nov.  10.  23.— Nov.  6,  8,  \S,  1.5.  24.— 
Except  brant:  Long  Island,  May  1-Oct.  1  ; 
Prince  Edward  Island,  June  10-Oct.  1. 
25. — In  Coos  and  Carroll  counties  only  :  in 
Grafton  county,  Dec.  1 5-Nov.  1  ;  in  Bel- 
knap, Cheshire,  Hillsborough,  Merrimack, 
Rockingham,  Strafford  and  Sullivan  coun- 
ties, Dec.  1  :)-Dec.  1 .  26. — In  the  following 
20  counties  the  deer  season  is  closed  to 
1910  or  later:  Ashe,  Caswell,  Chatham, 
Cherokee,  Davidson,  Forsyth,  Guilford, 
McDowell,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Ran- 
dolph, Richmond,  Rockingham,  Scotland, 
Stanley,  Stokes,  Surry,  Watauga,  Wilkes 
and  Yadkin. 

*  Laws  of  1907  not  received. 
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APROPOS  OF  THE  HUNTING  SEASON. 

The  Following  Comments  and  Suggestions  from  October  "  Recreation  "  are  Timely : 


AS  TO  •■  SHOOTING  THE  LIMIT." 


WHKN  the  first  Hight  of  the  wildfowl  is 
well  started,  we  may  expect  to  hear 
tiiat"tlie  ducks  aren't  coming  down 

^^  on  their  old  Hy  -  ways  this  year." 
Wise  old  duck-luinters  will  wag  their  heads 
and  say  it  is  because  of  the  draining  off  of 
the  lowlands  of  the  Middle  West  and  the 
greatly  increased  acreage  of  irrigated  lands 
beyond  the  Rockies.  This  and  the  fact  that 
a  duck  which  is  shot  in  the  spring  cannot 
fly  down  from  the  North  in  the  fall  with  a 
famil}'  of  young,  should  account  for  a  con- 
siderable falling  off  of  the  flight  on  feeding 
grounds,  which  might  otherwise  be  counted 
on  to  be  well  patronized  by  the  fowl. 

Spring  shooting  and  changes  in  the  geo- 
graphical conditions,  however,  cannot  be 
more  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  wildfowl 
on  long  famous  inland  shooting  grounds 
than  the  practice  of  shooting  the  limit," 
indulged  in  by  so  many  hunters  when  the 
opportunity  affords.  Particularly  on  club 
preserves,  where  the  fowl  are  systemati- 
cally baited  with  scattered  grain,  hunters 
still  persist  in  killing  all  the  game  the  law 
allows  them  to,  regardless  of  the  future  of 
the  sport.  Rare  indeed  is  the  club  where 
the  man  who  kills  the  limit"  is  not  the 
hero  of  the  hour,  when  instead  he  should 
be  rebuked.  In  a  spread-eagle  advertise- 
ment of  a  certain  shooting  preserve  in  the 
noble  state  of  Illinois,  where  wildfowl  hunt- 
ers have  long  had  the  cream  of  the  country's 
duck-shooting,  we  read  that.  Bags  of  100, 
200  and  even  .'iOO  mallards  and  over  have 
been  killed  on  the  marsh  from  one  blind  in 
less  than  a  day;  393  mallards  have  been 
killed  by  ."  guns  from  'i  blinds  within  !• 
hours ;  50  mallards  to  1  gun  in  45  minutes  ; 
35,  last  year's  limit  to  1  gun,  in  29  min- 
utes ;  105  mallards,  the  limit  for  3  guns,  in 
75  minutes.  Bags  of  lOt  pintail,  86  can- 
vasback,  37  Canada  geese,  80  greenwing 
teal,  132  blue-bill  and  2.58  blackjack  have 
also  been  made  from  1  blind  in  less  than  a 
day." 

Tlii.s  is  the  true  reason  why  the  sport  of 
duck-shooting  threatens  to  become  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  only  thing  that  makes  it 
possible  for  these  excessive  bags  to  be  made 
is  the  fact  that  this  marsh  is  baited  with 
scattered  grain,  like  many  another  marsh, 


North  and  South.  When  men  will  sit  in 
a  blind  and  cause  it  to  rain  ducks  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  one  duck  per  minute  until  they 
have  killed  the  number  allowed  them  by 
the  law  of  the  state,  knowing  that  in  so 
doing  they  are  killing  more  game  than  they 
have  any  use  for  and  that  they  are  only 
hastening  the  day  when  there  will  be  no 
ducks  to  shoot  at,  there  must  be  something 
radically  wrong  with  their  morals.  And 
there  is.  The  practice  can  be  stopped  by 
club  rules,  but  unfortunately  no  club  is  less 
greedy  and  ruthless  than  its  members. 

Shooting  the  limit  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  when  combined  with  baiting  the 
marshes,  is  the  most  unsportsmanlike  prac- 
tice any  shooting  club  can  be  guilty  of 
permitting.  And  yet  there  are  those  that 
encourage  it — even  advertise  it !  The  mem- 
bers of  many  duck-shooting  clubs  of  this 
class,  which  are  in  the  majority,  do  not 
seem  to  realize  or  to  care  that  a  continua- 
tion of  this  sort  of  thing  will  result  in  a 
swift  end  of  the  sport. 


CANVASBACK  OR  REDHEAD? 

With  the  coming  of  the  cold-weather 
ducks,  or  the  divers,  each  season,  there  arises 
at  one  place  or  another  on  inland  shooting 
grounds  the  (luestion  of  whether  some  lucky 
hunter  has  brought  in  canvasbacks  or  red- 
heads. On  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Chesa- 
peake Bay  to  the  Florida  keys,  or  on  the 
larga  lakes  of  the  Middle  West,  where  these 
fowl  are  better  known,  most  duck-hunters 
know  the  difference  between  the  species, 
and  some  guides  and  veteran  hunters  can 
tell  if  a  flock  is  redheads  or  canvasbacks  long 
before  they  come  within  range. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  these  most  ex- 
cellent fowl  are  <iuite  similar  in  size  and 
habits,  and  because  the  drakes  of  both 
species  have  red  heads  and  the  redhead 
drakes  have  gray  backs,  the  hunter  who 
shoots  a  redhead  for  the  first  time  may  think 
he  has  brought  down  a  canvasback.  The 
latter,  however,  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  former  when  the  fowl  are  laid  side  by 
side.  The  canvasback  dr.ike  is  larger,  his 
head  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  his  body, 
with   not  half  as  much       forehead".      In 
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both  male  and  female  canvasback  the  bill 
is  black,  the  eyes  red,  while  a  redhead's 
bill  is  bluish  orslate.and  theeyes  areyellow. 


SOME   GROUSE-SHOOTING  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  way  to  become  a  good  shot  on  ruffed 
grouse,  if  it  is  "in"  you,  is  to  hunt  ruffed 
grouse.  And  if  you  hunt  them  long  enough 
you  will  learn  to  stand  firm  when  the  bird 
breaks  cover,  instead  of  jumping  out  of 
your  boots  at  the  sudden  roar  of  wings,  and 
will  discover  that  it  pays  to  shoot  every 
time  a  grouse  gets  up,  even  if  you  kiioir  the 
bird  is  out  of  range.  ' '  He  who  hesitates  is 
lost,""  in  ruffed  grouse  shooting.  Grouse- 
shooting  forces  you  into  snap-shooting, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  And  to  hold 
steady  and  get  the  sights  on  the  fast  dis- 
appearing bird  or  to  make  the  proper 
allowance  and  swing  the  gun  just  fast 
enough,  without  stopping  it  the  instant  the 
trigger  is  pressed,  are  problems  that  cannot 
be  mastered  in  a  day.  It  takes  persistent 
work ;  but  the  man  who  gives  up  grouse- 
shooting,  after  a  few  days  of  it,  as  being  too 
difficult  a  proposition,  gives  up  his  chance 
of  becoming  a  wing-shot  worth  the  name, 
which  accomplishment  would  open  the  way 
to  many  days  in  the  hills  with  the  best 
game  bird  that  flies  in  America. 


DON'TS  FOR   THE  WOODS. 

There  are  don'ts  in  everything,  but  it  is 
better  to  have  them  by  heart  than  to  under- 
go the  humiliation  of  having  a  guide  or 
friends  din  them  in  your  ears  continually 
while  you  are  in  the  woods.  A  few  which 
should  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  fisherman 
during  his  stay  in  the  woods  follow : 

Don"t  build  a  camp  fire  until  all  the  dry 
leaves  and  inflammable  materials  have  been 
raked  away  to  a  safe  distance. 

Don't  go  away  and  leave  your  camp  fire 
burning.  Extinguish  it  completely  before 
you  move  on. 


Don't  leave  a  smudge  burning  while  you 
are  absent. 

Don"t  throw  down  a  lighted  match  or 
stub  of  a  cigar.  When  you  light  your  cigar 
or  pipe  extinguish  the  match  before  throw- 
ing it  on  the  ground. 

Don"t  set  fire  to  a  birch  tree  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing. 

Don't  burn  a  bee  tree  or  use  fire  to  smoke 
out  game  until  every  possible  precaution  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  flames  from  spreading. 

Don't  go  away  and  leave  the  tree  on  fire. 

Don't  carry  firearmsduringfishingseason. 

Don't  carry  fishing  tackle  during  hunting 
season. 


SHOOTING   ACCIDENTS. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  st.ites  which 
prohibit  the  killing  of  does  or  of  deer  with 
horns  less  than  three  inches  long,  instances 
of  the  accidental  shooting,  by  hunters,  of 
human  beings  have  been  comparatively 
rare.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  where  hunters  may  kill  deer  of 
either  sex,  with  horns  or  without,  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  shooting  accidents 
occurred  last  season.  This  should  be  |)roof 
enough  that  hunters  who  are  re<|uired  by 
law  to  pause  long  enough  to  make  sure 
that  an  object  moving  in  the  undergrowth 
is  a  deer  with  horns  of  sufficient  length  to 
come  within  the  law  actually  can  tell 
the  difference  between  a  skulking  whitetail 
and  afellow  hunterwhen they  have  to.  Itis 
only  a  matter  of  seeing  what  the  rifle  is 
aimed  at  before  the  trigger  is  pulled,  yet 
it  is  the  hunters'  fear  of  being  fined  for 
violating  the  deer  law,  rather  than  a  decent 
reg.ird  for  human  life,  that  makes  it  more 
safe  for  a  man  to  go  into  the  Vermont  woods 
in  the  deer  season  than  to  risk  his  life  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  deer  hunters'  camp  in 
Michigan.  "See  what  you  shoot  at," 
ought  to  be  an  iron-bound  rule  with  all 
hunters  in  wooded  regions  where  there  is 
even  only  a  remote  chance  of  meeting  a 
man  in  the  woods.  Surely  the  life  of  a 
human  being  should  be  as  well  guarded  as 
the  doe  or  fawn  that  is  protected  by  a 
fifty-doU.ir  fine. 


■WHEN  THE  FODDER'S  IN  THE  SHOCK  ' 
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I      HAD  heard  of  an  old   mountaineer 
in   Virginia  who   was   a   great  wild 
turkey   hunter,    and   knowing    that 
the  man  from  whom  I  obtained  my 
information    was    reliable,    I    set    out    last 
Autumn   to  visit  those  Virginia  mountains 
and  have  a  genuine  wild-turkey  hunt. 

When  I  started  on  my  journey,  I  must 
confess  that  I  had  grave  doubts  of  even 
getting  a  glimpse  of  a  turkey,  but  now  I 
have  learned  that  this  grand  old  bird,  which 
seems  to  be  gradually  yielding  to  the  en- 
croachments of  civilization,  is  still  plentiful 
enough  in  those  mountains  to  afford  good 
shooting  for  the  patient  and  energetic 
sportsman  who  does  not  weary  of  climbing 
over  mountain  ranges  all  day  and  whose 
phj'sical  condition  and  love  of  nature  will 
permit  him  to  sit  still  for  an  hour  or  two 
at  a  time  in  the  woods  waiting  for  a  flock 
of  turkeys  to  cross  a  favorite  trail,  while 
the  cold  November  winds  are  blowing  a 
gale  across  the  mountain  tops. 

It  was  the  eighth  of  November  when  I 
left  the  city  and  after  nearly  a  day's  ride 
on  the  train  reached  the  station  from  where 
I  was  to  make  my  start.  Here  I  was  met 
by  the  mountaineer  with  a  large  covered 
wagon  and  two  stout  horses  used  to  rough 
travel,  and  we  started  on  our  long  journey 
over  the  mountains  to  his  home.  As  I 
looked  upon  this  wild  and  rugged  country, 
far  removed  from  the  maiks  of  civilization, 
my  doubts  about  seeing  turkeys  slowly 
vanished,  for  the  heavy  timber  and  thickly 
wooded  ravines,  overgrown  with  wild  grape 
vines,  appeared  to  be  an  ideal  hiding  place 
for  them.  Therefore,  by  the  time  we  had 
eaten  supper  in  front  of  a  big,  blazing, 
open  fire,  and  I  had  heard  some  of  my 
friend's  turkey-hunting  adventures,  I  was 
fully  convinced  that  there  must  be  game  in 
the  vicinity.      After  arranging  for  an  early 


start  in  the  morning,  I  turned  in"'  with 
high  hopes  and  great  anticipation  of  the 
sport  on  the  morrow. 

My  first  day  out  was  extremely  cold  and 
windy,  and  every  now  and  then  the  clouds 
would  pile  up  in  the  northwest  and  send 
down  flurries  of  snow  that  made  the  hard, 
frozen  ground  even  more  difficult  to  walk 
on  ;  and  I  tell  you  when  your  shoes  become 
slippery  from  walking  on  the  leaves  in  the 
woods,  and  then  you  strike  bare  places  that 
have  to  be  climbed  on  the  mountain  side, 
it  is  as  tiresome  as  walking  on  ice. 

The  wind  blew  so  hard  on  this  particular 
morning  that  you  could  scarcely  hear  any 
other  sound  but  that  made  by  the  rustling 
of  the  dead  leaves  which  still  clung  to  the 
young  oak  trees,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
us  (the  old  mountaineer  with  whom  I  was 
stopping  was  with  me)  to  keep  within  a 
few  yards  of  each  other  in  order  that  we 
might  not  become  separated,  and  perhaps 
lost.  At  one  time  I  was  within  five  feet 
of  a  gray  squirrel  that  was  busily  engaged 
in  scratching  at  an  old  stump,  and  stood 
watching  him  for  several  minutes  before 
his  natural  instinct  caused  him  to  raise  his 
head  and  look  about  him  for  danger.  When 
he  saw  me  he  scampered  away. 

While  this  was  a  new  experience  for  me, 
my  mountain  friend  was  an  old  turkey 
hunter,  and  his  quick  sense  of  hearing, 
keen  sight  and  stealthy  gliding  tread, 
caused  him  to  remind  me  more  of  the  hero 
of  Cooper's  Leather  Stocking  stories  than 
anyone  with  whom  I  had  ever  hunted. 
Then,  too,  he  scorned  the  modern  breech- 
loader, and  in  its  stead  he  carried  a  long, 
single-barreled,  muzzle- loading  fowling 
small  narrow  stock  inlaid 
a  little  brass  box  set  in  it 
of   percussion   caps.      But 


piece,  having  a 
with  brass,  with 
for   the    supply 


armed  as  he  was,  he  could  go  out  on  his 
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"TURKEYS." 


mountains  and  kill  as  much  game  and  get 
as  much  real  enjoyment  from  his  hunt  as  we 
can  with  our  modern  hammerless  weapons. 

The  way  we  chose  to  hunt  on  this  occasion 
was  that  of  traveling  along  the  crest  of  a 
range,  which  is  about  ten  or  twelve  yards 
wide  on  top,  one  of  us  walking  so  as  to 
command  a  view  down  one  slope,  the  other 
keeping  close  to  the  opposite  edge,  so  as  to 
see  down  the  other  slope.  Thus  we  walked 
along,  ever  on  the  alert  for  something 
moving  on  the  mountain  side  below  us. 
Ordinarily  a  windy  day  is  not  a  good  one  on 
which  to  find  turkej's  unless  you  know 
where  to  look  for  them.  In  calm  weather 
you  can  usually  hear  them  scratching  long 
before  you  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  them 
through  the  thick  foliage,  and  locating 
them  in  this  way  often  saves  many  a  mile  of 
walking.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  moun- 
tain laurel  and  small,  stunted  pines  and 
hemlocks  mixed  in  with  the  other  under- 
growth, but  usually  the  turkeys  prefer  the 
open  woods,  except  when  they  are  hiding. 
They  feed  there  on  chestnuts,  certain 
kinds  of  acorns  and  wild  grapes ;  but  they 
are  very  fond  of  buckwheat,  and  make 
frequent  visits  to  the  isolated  buckwheat 
and  corn  fields  that  are  in  the  mountain 
clearings.  The  old  maxim  of  the  ill 
wind''  is  true  in  turkey  hunting,  for  if  you 
see  the  turkey  before  he  sees  or  hears  you, 
he's  as  good  as  yours,  as  the  mountaineer 
puts  it;  but  let  him  see  or  hear  you  first, 
and  all  day  he  is  on  the  alert,  and  is  off  at 
the  slightest  sound  or  movement. 

We  had  gone  along  the  ridge  for  prob- 
ably a  mile,  and   had   only  seen    some  old 

scratchings" — small,  bare  places,  where 
the  turkeys  had  scratched  the  leaves  away 
in  search  of  food.  But  even  this  was 
encouraging,  especially  to  me,  as  I  had 
never  been  as  close  as  this  to  the  haunts  of 
the  wild  turkey  before.  I  was  enjoying 
the  sensation  thoroughly.  The  country 
was  entirely  new  to  me,  and  it  isn't  simply 
the  killing  of  the  game  that  the  sportsman 
enjoys,  as  most  of  us  know  who  have 
walked  alone  in  the  woods  or  fields.  Just 
a  short  time  before  I  had  observed  a  large 
fox  squirrel,  the  first  one  1  had  ever  seen 
alive,  go  scrambling  ahead  of  me  o\  er  a 
rocky  ledge,  and,  as  I  sto))ped  to  listen  at 
the  edge  of  a  ravine,  I  was  startled  by  a 
strange  bird-note  sounding  something  like 
a  flicker  or  golden  woodpecker,  but  much 
louder,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  large 
pileated  woodpecker   or  log   cock,  as   he  is 


called  in  the  mountains,  one  of  the  giants 
of  our  woodpecker  family,  alighted  on  a 
dead  pine  stub  close  by  and  gave  me  my 
first  view  of  this  bird,  rare  outside  of  the 
taxidermist's  shop. 

Stopping  long  enough  to  observe  these 
things  had  left  me  far  behind  my  com- 
panion, but  I  hurried  forward  and  caught 
him  just  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  over- 
looking a  little  clearing  in  which  there  was 
a  small  Hock  of  sheep  that  had  not  yet 
been  driven  down  the  mountain  to  winter 
quarters.  This  clearing  was  really  a 
deserted  sugar  camp,  and  on  the  far  side 
still  stood  an  old  log  hut  surrounded  by 
numerous  large  sugar  maple  trees,  among 
which  ran  a  small  stream  coming  from  an 
old  spring,  from  which  the  sugar  gatherers 
had  taken  their  water  supply.  We  moved 
cautiousl.v  out  to  the  edge  cf  the  woods, 
for  we  thought  this  was  a  very  likely  place 
for  game,  and  while  I  was  still  looking  at 
the  scene  before  me  and  wondering  how 
long  ago  the  camp  had  been  occupied,  I 
saw  my  companion  drop  to  the  ground  so 
suddenly  that  I  knew  something  was  up 
Without  asking  any  ([uestions  I  followed 
his  example. 

Turkeys,"  he  whispered,  and  sure 
enough,  after  taking  off  my  hat  and  raising 
my  head  high  enough  to  see  into  the  woods 
just  beyond  the  maple  grove,  I  could  see 
about  a  dozen  big  turkeys  scattered  around 
scratching  in  the  leaves.  They  hadn't 
seen  us.  We  lay  there  for  fully  five  min- 
utes. We  hardly  knew  how  to  get  out  of 
our  position,  as  the  turkeys  were  feeding 
up  a  little  slope  and  could  easily  see  us, 
even  if  we  raised  ourselves  high  enough  to 
crawl  back  into  the  woods.  Whether  the 
wind  was  too  strong  for  them  on  the  slope, 
or  they  wanted  something  better  for  din- 
ner than  acorns,  I  do  not  know,  but  at  any 
rate  something  made  them  turn  about  after 
going  up  the  mountain  a  short  distance  and 
come  back  into  the  ravine.  This  was  our 
opportunity  to  get  under  cover,  so  with 
heads  ducked  we  glided  <iuietly  into  the 
woods  in  the  direction  of  some  large  grape 
vines  which  we  knew  were  .ibout  half  a 
mile  down  the  edge  of  the  wood  and 
toward  which  we  thought  the  turkeys 
would  travel. 

We  were  unable  to  go  far,  however,  as 
the  cover  was  thin,  and  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  cross  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
which  would  throw  us  in  plain  view  of  the 
birds    if   they  were   still    down    where    we 
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supposed  them  to  be.  Some  logs  lay  near 
the  edge  of  the  ravine,  and  we  each 
crawled  behind  one  and  decided  to  await 
developments. 

The  man  who  has  seen  his  first  deer 
coming  towards  him  and  expected  every 
moment  to  get  a  shot,  knows  exactly  how 
I  felt,  crouching  here  behind  this  log,  not 
daring  to  move  for  fear  of  cracking  some 
tell-tale  twig,  listening  breathlessly  be- 
tween the  gusts  of  wind  to  my  heart 
pounding  away  like  the  muffled  drumming 
of  a  ruffed  grouse,  and  hoping  every  minute 
to  see  a  turkey's  head  come  up  over  the 
rise.  We  had  been  in  this  position  for 
fully  twenty  minutes  and  were  getting  a 
little  of  that  nervous  impatience  that  comes 
over  one  when  the  expected  does  not  hap- 
pen. Suddenly  the  heads  of  two  turkeys 
came  into  view  just  out  of  range  and 
making  almost  directly  for  the  place  where 
we  were  when  we  first  sighted  the  flock. 
Presently  others  came  up,  and  we  counted 
about  a  dozen  spread  out  across  a  space 
of  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  strutting  about 
and  scratching,  but  ever  on  the  alert. 
Our  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  two  birds 
nearest  us,  an  old  gobbler  and  a  young 
hen,  that  were  separated  from  the  others. 
To  get  back  to  the  main  flock  we  knew 
they  would  liave  to  jjass  us  within 
easy  range,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  was  a 
strain  trying  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the 
others  and  at  the  same  time  keep  our  eyes 
on  these  two.  Fortunately,  this  did  not 
last  long,  for  the  two  stragglers  began  to 
move  back  nearer  the  flock,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  chance  for  which  I  had  been 
waiting  in  such  breathless  suspense  came. 
We  had  agreed  that  each  would  take  the 
bird  closest  to  him,  so  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  both    shooting  at  the  same  one. 


A  movement  on  the  part  of  my  companion 
was  a  signal  tliat  the  time  had  come,  and 
the  reports  of  our  guns  sounded  almost 
together.  Our  pent-up  excitement  burst 
forth  in  a  yell,  the  echo  of  which  rang 
through  the  mountains  like  a  battle  cry. 
The  next  instant  two  struggling  turkeys 
were  beating  the  ground  and  tearing  up 
things  generally,  and  the  big  gobbler, 
when  he  saw  us  coming,  started  down  the 
mountain  full  tilt,  in  spite  of  a  broken  leg 
and  two  B-B"  shot  through  his  head  and 
neck.  The  chase  was  a  short  one,  how- 
ever, and  we  were  soon  congratulating 
ourselves  over  the  two  turkeys  dead  at  our 
feet. 

We  hung  the  two  birds  on  a  small  tree 
and  followed  the  direction  that  the  larger 
portion  of  the  flock  had  taken  in  hopes  that 
they  would  begin  to  "call"  soon.  My 
companion,  while  a  good  caller,  thinks  it  is 
always  wise  to  wait  for  the  turkeys  to  call 
first,  so  we  waited  for  a  long  time  and  finally 
one  did  begin  to  call.  But  the  wind  blew 
so  hard  that  we  could  not  locate  him,  nor 
did  he  seem  to  be  able  to  find  us,  so  we  lost 
him.  Upon  investigation  we  found  that 
there  was  an  old  corn  field  just  behind  us 
in  the  clearing.  When  we  first  sighted  the 
turkeys  we  were  between  them  and  this 
field,  and  they  were  evidently  bound  there. 
It  was  now  getting  well  on  into  the  after- 
noon, so  we  went  back  after  our  birds  and 
started  on  the  homeward  journey  down  the 
mountains,  more  than  content  with  the 
day's  success.  It  was  noeasy  work  carrying 
that  gobbler,  and  we  had  to  take  turns,  but 
to  me  it  was  a  precious  burden,  and  as  we 
sat  around  the  open  fire  that  night  watching 
the  big  logs  burn  I  could  only  think  of 
what  real  enjoyment  I  had  obtained  from 
my  first  wild-turkey  hunt. 


THE  AUTO  SCORCHER. 


W.    ,1.     I.AMI'TON,    IX  THE    NEW   YORK        WORLD. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast 
As  through  a  Jersey  village  passed 
A  youth  whose  flying  auto  bore 
This  banner,  as  along  he  tore: 
Faster! 

His  brow  was  hid  beneath  his  cap. 
His  goggles  fastened  with  a  snap. 
He  looked  like  Hades  on  a  hike 
As  he  came  yelling  down  the  pike: 
Faster! 

He  saw  the  flash  of  lamps  alight 
Strung  into  one  continuous  sight; 
He  heard  at  times  the  warning  call; 
His  answer  was  to  one  and  all: 
Faster! 

"Look  out  for  curves!"'  the  old  man  said, 
"And  'ware  the  dangerous  water  shed, 
Likewise  the  places  where  you'll  slide  !  " 
And  loud  that  H.  P.  voice  replied: 
Faster! 

"Oh,  stay,"  the  maiden  cried,  "and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast!  " 
A  tear  stood  in  his  goggled  eye, 
But  still  he  answered  with  a  sigh: 
Faster! 

"  Beware  the  yet  unraended  hole. 
The  telegraph  and  trolley  pole !  " 
This  was  the  farmer's  last  good-night; 
A  voice  replied,  clear  out  of  sight: 
Faster! 

At  ten  o'clock,  as  heavenward 
The  Morristown  and  ville-Bernard 
Inhabitants  sent  in  their  prayer, 
A  yell  disturbed  the  bedtime  air: 
Faster! 

A  scorcher  lying  on  the  ground. 
Half-buried  'neath  the  wreck,  was  found, 
And  torn  to  stringlets,  thin  and  fine. 
His  banner  with  the  quick  design: 
Faster! 

There  in  the  morning,  cold  and  gray, 
Knocked  all  to  smithereens,  he  lay; 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell  like  the  fallen  star: 
TheDaraphool!!! 
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of  the  city  shown  is  entirely  new. 


It  is  always  unwise,  and   freijuently  unjust, 
to  remind  others  of  what  they  are  not. 


God  is  always  near  to  stamp  the  seal  of 
satisfaction  on  everytliing  ri^ht  just  as  soon 
as  it  is  done. 


Whin    the    passion   is   stronger   than    self-  „                     .             . 

'                              "  Ihe  power  to  create  economy  is  an  expen- 

control,   weakness  leads   strength   to   its  de-  ...             ■.  ■     lu     u      j      !•  n, 

"  sive  mstruraent  in  the  hands  ot  those  mcom- 

petent    to    measure    it    with    the    returns    of 

expenditure. 


Thk  abandon  and  indiscretion  of  individ- 
ualism often  creates  havoc  with  collective 
interests. 


Some  of  us  will  never  believe  that  there  is  a 
pitfall  anywhere  until  we  have  fallen  into  it. 


Yor  can  be  strong  in  your  convictions 
without  being  arrogant  in  your  expression  of 
them. 


Silence  is  the  most  becoming  veil  that   ig- 
norance can  wear. 


Ii  is  our  natural  weakness  that  leads  us 
into  sin;  and  only  our  moral  strength  that 
helps  us  out  again. 


We  may  all  be  made  from  the  same  clay, 
but  what  a  great  difference  there  is  in  the 
finished  product. 


Cheerfl'i.ness  and  self-reliance  are  the  only 
lights  that  misfortune  cannot  blow  out. 


It  is  more  often  pity,  than  fear  or  respect, 
that  enables  us  to  preserve  silence  when  in  the 
presence  of  expressed  ignorance. 


The  anticipation  of  all  labor  is  rest;  and  we 
seldom  fail  to  both  realize  and  appreciate  it. 


Those  who   see   their  castles    fall,  at   least 
have  known  the  joy  of  building  them. 


Xo  man  can  labor  in  the  light  of  day  with- 
out in  some  way  yielding  benefit  to  those 
who  observe  him. 


Ir  is  always  morning  somewhere,  and  the 
best  that  we  can  do,  is  to  keep  the  compass  of 
our  hope  and  ambition  turned  toward  the  East. 


"Stub  Ends  of  Thought"  in  book  form,  bouml 
Arthur  G.  Lewis,  Norfolk.  Vh.    Price  $1.00,  I'Ostpaid. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA    AND    NEW    YORK. 


EFFECTIVE  JUNE    2.    I907 
EASTWARD 


No.  504 
DAILY 


No.  52G 
EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 
e   HOUR 


No  522 

INDAY 


No.  528 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


NO.  502 

DAILY 


No.  524 

"ROYAL 

LIMITED' 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


NO.  506 

DAILY 


NO.  5  16 

OAIL' 


NO.  SI  2 
DAILY 


LV.  WASHINGTON    

LV,   BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION 
LV.    BALTIMORE,  MT.ROVAL  STATION 

Ar    PHILADELPHIA     

Ar.  new  YORK,  LIBERTY  '  -REET 

Ar,   new  YORK,  !3D  STREET 


7.00 
7. 56 
8.00 
10.15 
12.35 
12.46 


AM 

9.00 
9.60 
9.54 
I  1.52 
2.00 
2.10 


9.00 
9.62 
9.57 
12.  I  I 
2.30 
2.40 


I  1.00 
I  1.60 
I  1.64 
2.02 
4.16 
4.25 


1.00 
1.56 
1.59 
4.05 
6.30 
6.45 


PM 

3.00 
3.48 
3.52 
6.50 
8.00 
8.10 


5.00 
6.00 
6.05 
8.  19 
10.40 
10.50 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.46 
8.20 
6.33 


1  1.30 

12.36 

12.44 

3.05 

6.40 

6.33 


2.62 
3.46 
3.51 
6.00 
8.32 
8.43 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO   R.  R.  ROYAL   BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO 
PHILADELPHIA,   BALTIMORE  AND  WASHINGTON. 


EFFECTIVE    JUNE    2.    1907. 
WESTWARD 


No.  555 
DAILY 


No.  5  17 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


NO.  501 
DAILY 


NO.  507 
DAILY 


NO.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


No.  503 
DAILY 


LV.   NEW  YORK,   53D  STREET 

LV.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA 

Ar  BALTIMORE,  mi.  royal  STATION 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  . 
Ar    WASHINGTON 


I  1.50 
1.30 
4.16 
6.45 
6.60 
7.50 


8.15 
10.50 
10.66 
I  1.46 


7.50 

8.00 

10.17 

12.13 

12.17 

1.12 


9.60 
10.00 
12.30 
2.43 
2.47 
3.60 


I  1.50 
12.00 
2.17 
4.16 
4.20 
5.20 


I  .50 
2.00 
4.  16 
6.09 
6.  13 
7.00 


PM 

3.60 
4.00 
6.  12 
8.09 
8.13 
9.00 


6.60 

6.00 

8.36 

10.60 

10.56 

12.00 


6.50 
7.00 
9.21 
I  1.23 
I  1.27 
12.22 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO  ALL   POINTS  WEST 

AND   SOUTHWEST. 


EFFECTIVE    JUNE    2.     1907 
WESTWARD 

No     1 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.  9 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  5 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

NO.  55 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    1  1 

PITTSBURO 

LIMITED 

No.  15 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv    NEW  YORK    230  STREET 

g.60ui 

lO.OOoi 
r2.30PJi 
2.43  PJI 
3.00PJI 
4.06  PJI 
1  0.  1  2  PM 

1  I.50UI 
I2.00NN 
2. 17  PJI 
4. 1  6  PJI 
4.30  PJI 
6.30  PJI 
1  1.39PJI 

N  3.50  PJI 
N  4.00  pm 
6.  1  2  PM 
8.09  PM 
8.00  pm 
9.  1  0  PJI 

5.60  PJI 

6.00  PJI 

8.36  PJI 

I0.50PJI 

1  1.06  pm 

I2.40UI 

6.59UI 

7.50UI 

8.00  Ail 
10.  I7ui 
12.13pm 
12.22pm 

1.22  pm 
t  7.13pm 

9.42  PJI 

1  1.50PM 
I.30UI 
4.  I5ui 
7.45  Ul 
8.00  u 
9.  IOaji 
3.  1  9  pm 
6.20  pm 

6.50  PJI 

7.00  PJI 

9.21  PJI 

1  1.23  PJI 

1  1  .32  PJI 

12.30  AM 

NOTE. 

LV.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- - 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
1  V     WASHINfiTON             

Afl    DEER    PARK    HOTEL 

Afl    PITTSBURG       

6.45  Ul 
I2.00NN 

8.60  J»i 

Lv  6.  36  PJI 

Ar    fiLEVELAND 

Ar.  WHEELING  (EASTERN  TIME) 

Ar.  COLUMBUS  (CENTRAL  TIME) 

An    OHIOAOO       - 

5.35U1 
8.46  AM 
5. 1  6  PM 

9.00  pm 

Lv  6.30PJI 
10.  I6PJ1 
8.30UI 

5.35  PJI 
10.35  PJI 
9.30  PJI 
7.28UI 
6.30  Ul 
8. 15iJ« 
8.  IOpm 

g.46Ati 

8.30  Ul 
1.46  AJi 
6.36UI 

7. (OAK 

1 .40  PJI 

8.05  u. 
1  I.45U1 
1  1  .50ul 
6.27  PJI 
6.  1  6  PJI 

An    INDIANAPOLIS       

An    RT     lOlJIS       

An     MEMPHIS                        

8.46  tn 

Tlirouyn  Pullman  Sleepers  to  alt  points,     t  Except  Sunday.      H—Connection  east  of  Philadelphia  is  made  with  No.  609, 
"Royal  Limited."     Note. —Direct  connection  at  Cumberland  with    Train  No.  66  from  points  east. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL 

BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EFFECTIVE    JUNE    2,     1907. 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    6 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  8 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.    10 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  12 

OUQUE8NE 
LIM      DAILY 

No.    14 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

6.00  PJI 

10.40  AJI 

7.00  PM 

12.26  AH 

8.30  PM 

lo.eoui 

2.50PJI 
9.30  PM 

6.00  pm 

8  30  PJI 
8.00  Ul 

*  6.00 PJI 
9.28PJI 

t  2.50UI 
4.  1  2ui 
8.00UI 
8.15  pm 
I.OOpm 

I.16PJI 

*  g.ooui 

2.  10  PJI 
3.00  PJI 

*  6.36  PJI 

I.45UI 

8.I0UI 

•  8.05  IM 

12.  IOPM 

9.1  Out 

8.40P" 

10.30  pm 

12.38UI 

6.30  Ul 

7.60  Ul 

8.00  Ul 

10.  15UI 

12.35  PJI 

12. 45  PJI 

6.20U1 

6.44  Ul 
12. 40  PJI 

1.47  pm 
I.59P" 
4.06  PJI 
6.30  PM 

6.45  PJI 

+  I0.15UI 
4.42  PM 
5.60pm 
6.05  pm 
S.igpM 
10.40  pm 
I0.50PJI 

e.igu 

12. 30  PJI 

1.47  pm 
1.69pm 
4.06pm 
6.30  PM 
6.45  PM 

6.41  Ul 
7.50U1 
8.00  Ul 
10.  I5u< 
12.35  PM 
12.45  pm 

8.40pm 
2.37UI 
3.42UI 
3.5  1  Ul 
6.00  Ul 
8.32UI 
8.43  Ul 

An.  WASHINGTON    

An,  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
An.  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 

I0.25P.M 
1  1  .30pm 
I2.44UI 
3.05  Ul 
5.40  Ul 
6.33UI 

An.  NEW   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET   

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        •  Daily.        t  Daily  except  Sunday.                                        | 

TRAINS  "  EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR  " 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE. 


THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING   CAR   SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      HNEST    SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.      PARLOR   COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,    Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

No.  513.  DrawliiK  Room  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  aud  Pittsburg  to  New  Vork.  Drawing  Huom  Sleeping  Car 
Pittsburg  to  PblladelphlH.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  5136.  Five  Hour  Traiu.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York. 

No.  533.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  538.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  lo  New  York,    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  503.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Nt;w  York.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  534.  "  Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Huffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  506.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  514.    Separate  Pullmati  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  555.  Separate  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Oars  to  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Cincinnati. 

No.  517.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  i'hlladelphla  to  Washington. 

No.  505.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  501.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Piirlor  Car  New  York  to  Wjialilugton.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  537.  Five    Hour  Train.     Drawing  Rooui  Buflfet  Parloi    Car    New   York   to   Washington. 

No.  509.  *'  Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car,  Parlor 
and  Observation  Cars.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Washington.    No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  503.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York    to   Washington.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  511.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to 
Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

No.  1.  Cincinnati-St.  Louis  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Louisville.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Cafe  Parlor  Car 
Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Cliicago  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Columbus.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  serve 
all  meals. 

No.  9.  Pittsburg-  Night  Kxpress.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  St.  Louis  Kx]>reS8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Boom  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  to  Parkereburg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  11,  *'PittHburg'  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Car  Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No,  5.  "Chicago  Liuiit«c1.**  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Wash- 
ington to  Pittsburg.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  15.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  "Wheeling  to  Chicago. 
Parlor  Cafe  Car  Wheeling  to  Newark.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Baltimore 
to  Pittsburg. 

No,  65.  The  Daylight  Traiu.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Baltimore 
to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car  Cumberland  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  Martlnsburg  to  Grafton  and  Clarksburg  to  Cincinnati. 
GrlU  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis. 

No.  2.  St.  Louis-Ne«-  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Louisville  to  Washington.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car 
Louisville  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  4.  Cincinnati-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Washington.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.  Parlor  Car  Washington 
to  New  York.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Chicago-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observa- 
tion Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  Washington.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Gar  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Gars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  8.  Chicago-New  York  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Washington.     Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  10,  Night  Express.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 
Washington. 

No.  13.  **I>u<iuesne  Limited,"  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Gar  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsvllle  and  Philadelphia  to  New  York.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  14.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.  Parlor  Cafe  Car  Newark  to  Wheeling.  Parlor  Car  Wheel- 
ing to  Cumberland.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Cumberland  to  Baltimore. 


THROUGH    TICKETS.    SLEEPING   CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON.  OHIO,  Union  Station,  C.  D.  HoNODLE.  Ticket  Agent.     Howard  Street.  U.  S.  G.  Aplet.  Ticket  Agent. 
BALTIMOKE,     N.    W.  Cor.   Charles  and   Baltimore  Streets  i  New  B.  &  O.  Buildingj.  G.    D.    ORAWFonn.  City  Tickt-t  Agent; 

G.  W.  Squiggins.  City  Passenger  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond,  Special  Agent;  G.  W.  Paini.  Passenger  Agent.       Camden    Station. 

E.  R.  Jones,  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royal  Station.  A.  G.  Cromwell.  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE.  OHIO.  J.  F.  Sherry.  Ticket  Agent. 
BOSTON,  36(1  \Va',hington   Street,   J.  B.  Scott,    New   England    Passenger  Agent;    T.  K.  Ruth,    Traveling   Pas-^enger    Agent; 

E.  E.  Baeket.  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. ,  343  Fuiton  Street,  T.  H.  Hendrickson.  Ticket  Agent. 
BUTLER.  PA..  \Vm.  Tdrner.  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON,  OHIO.  0.  O.  McDoNALD.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER,  PA.,  .J.  B.  Winters.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO.  244  Clark  Street.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  W.  W.  Picking.  District  Passenger  .\gent;  H.  W.  McKewin.  City  Ticket  Agent; 

\V.  A.Preston,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.   General  Passenger  Office.  No.  718  Merchants'  Loan  4  Trust  Building,  O.  D.  Rice, 

Passenger  Agent.    Grand  Central  Passenger  Station.  Corner  Han  i son  Street  and   5th  Avenue,  F.  J.  Eony.  Ticket  Agent. 

Auditorium  Annex.  15  Congress  Street,  F.  E.  ScOTT,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO,  J.  H.  Laurabee,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  B.  &  O.  S-W..  430  Walnut  Street  'Traction  Bldg.i,  C.  H.  Wiseman.  IJistrict  Passenger  Agent ;  G.  A.  Mann. 

City  Ticket  Agent  ;n.  C.  Stevenson,  Passenger  Agent.     Central  Union  Station.  E.    Reisiso,  Station    Passen^t-r  Agent; 

J.  F.  Rolf,  Depot  Ticket  Auont- 
CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX.,  D.  Bankhardt.  Agente  General,  B.  A  O.  S.-W..  Prolongacion  Del  5  De  Mayo  II. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  341  Euclid  Avenue,  Arcade  Building.  M.  G.  Carrel,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  Geo.  .A..  Orr.  Traveling 

Passenger  Agent :  F.  E.  GinsoN,  Ticket  Agent.    South  Water  Street  Station.  A.  N.  DiETZ,  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO.  13  South  High  Street.  W.  W.  Tamage.  Ticket  Agent.     Union    Depot.  E.  Paqelb.  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVILLE.  PA.,  C.  W.  ALLEN.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  H.  L.  Douglas.  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON,  KY..  40.!  Scott  Street.  G.  M.  ABBOTT,  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS,  TEXAS.  J.  P.  RoGERMAN,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.AO.S.-W. 

DENVER,  COLO..  S.  M.  Shattuc,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  Room  No.  4  Union  Station. 
HARPER'S  FERRY,  W.   VA.,  G.  R.  MARQUETTE.  Ticket  Agent. 

KANSAS  CITY.   MO..  Box  2G»,  A.  C.  Gooi>RlCH .  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.,   Room  4->6  Grosse  Building.  Peter  Harvey   Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY..  B.  A  O.  S.-W.,  4th  and  MainSts.,  R.  S.  Brown.  District  Passenger  Agent;  J.  G.  Elgin. City  Passenger  Agent. 

Evan  Prosser.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  DORSEY.  City  Ticket  -\gent.     "Jth  St.  Station,  A.  J,  Ohone,  Ticket  Agent. 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO.  C.  W.  JoNES.  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO.  G.  M.  Payne.  Depot  Ticket  Agent;  M.  F.  Noll,  City  Ticket  Agent,  First  National  Bank  Building. 
MASSILLON,  OHIO,  W.  H.  RucH,  Ticket  Agent. 

NEWARK,  OHIO.  F.  P.  Copper.  District  Passenger  Agent;  F.  O.  Bartholomew.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  CASTLE,  PA.,  R.  L.  TURNER,  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  YORK,  434  Broadway,  Lyman  McCarty,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agenc;  ROBERT  SKINNER.  Traveling  Passenger 

Agent;    H.  B.  F*ROat,  City  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  AiNBLIE,  Ticket  Agent.     ISIH)  Broadway ,  S.  R.  FlanaQan,  Ticket  Agent; 

No.  6  Astor  House,  A.  J.  Oesterla,  Ticket  Agent.     245  Broadway,  Thos.  Cook  A  SoN,  Ticket  Agents.     108  Greenwich  Street, 

Frank  Zotti,  Ticket  Ajient.     25  Union  Square,  West.  Raymond  A  Wiiitcomb,  Ticket  Agents.      391  Grand  Street,  Hyman 

Werner,  Ticket  Agent.      Stations,  foot  of  West  23d  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty  Street.  N.  R. 
NORFOLK.  VA.,  10  Granby  Street,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Arthur  G.  Lewis,  Southern  Passenger  .\gent;  I.  L.  Spebry.  Ticket  Agent. 
PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA.,  J.  MoC.  Mahtin,   Traveling  Passenger  Agent;   C.  J.    Proudfoot.  Ticket  Agent;  J.  W.  JoNE. 

Ticket  At'ent  (Ohio  River). 
PHILADELPHIA,  »34  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  ASHBY.  District  Passenger  Agent; ■ — .Traveling  Passenger  Agent; 

C.  1).  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.     N.  II.   Cor.  18th    and    Chestnut    Streets,  C.  E.  Waters.    Ticket   Agent.      1005   Chestnut 

Street.  Raymond  A  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents.      3956  Market  Street,  Union  Transfer  Co..  Ticket  Agents.       603  5  Sooth 

3d  Street  and  1146  North  2d  Street,  M.  RosenbadM.  Ticket  Agent.       Station,  Oor.  24th  and  Chestnat  Streets,  W.  W.  Baekey. 

Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  315  Park  Building.  J.  P.  Tagoart.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  A.  W.  TiDDY.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

403-5-7  5th  Avenue.    W.  S.   Miller,  City  Ticket  Agent;    A.  J.  Smith.  City  Passenger  Agent.      606  Smithfield   Street.  J.  V. 

McCormick,  Ticket  Agent.     6U9  Smithfield   Street.  FRANK   ZoTTi  A  Co..   Ticket  Agents.      Station,  Cor.  Smithtieid   and 

Water  Streets,  S.J.  Hutchison,  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  T.  B.  TUCKEU,  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. .  203  Monadnock  Building,  Peter  Harvey,  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. .  N.  J.  Neer.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
ST.  LOUIS,  B.  A  O.  S.-W., 6th  and  Olive  Streets,  F.  D.  Gildersleeve,  Assistant  General    Passenger  Agent;  J.  E.  Bdchanan. 

City    Passenger  Agent;  L.    L.    Horning.    City  Ticket  Agent;    L.    G.    Paul.    Station   Passenger  Agent;    W.  F.    Geisebt. 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Ticket  Agent,  Union  Station. 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN..  R.  C.  Haase.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO,  W.C.  France.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES,  IND.,  W.  P.  TowNSEND.  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. ,  1417  G  Street,  N.  W..  S.  B.  Hege,  District  Passenger  Agent  ;    H.  P.  Baldwin,  City   Passenger  Agent; 

E.  A.  Baughman,  Passenger  Agent;   H.   R.    HowsER.  Ticket  Agent.      619  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  W.  V.  Fibke.  Ticket  Agent. 

Station.  New  Jersey  Avenoe  and  C  Street.  S.  E.  Eastburn.  Ticket  Agent. 
WHEELING,  W.   VA..  B.  A  O.  Station,  T.  C.  BuRKE.   Traveling  Passenger  Agent;    A.   L.   Irwin.   Station  Ticket   Agent. 

McLure  House.  O.  R.  Wood.  City  Ticket  Agent. 
WTLMINGTON.  DEL..  Delaware  Avenue  Station.  J.  E.  Hitch.  Ticket  Agent.    iM  Market  Street.  W.  FULTON.  Ticket  Agent. 

H.  A.  Miller,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
WTNCHESTER.  VA. ,  T.  B.  PaTTON.  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNOSTOWT^,  OHIO,  Jamek  Aiken.  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVTLLE.  OHIO,  Jas.  H.  Lee,  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS.  Baltimore  Export  A  Import  Co.,  Limited,  23.  24  and  25  Billiter  Street.  London.  E.  O.;  21  Water 

Street,  Liverpool,  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  A  O.  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


O.  W.  BASSETX.  General  Passenger  Agient.  B.  N.  AUSTIN.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East,  Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  West,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
GENERAL  OFFICES:  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  BUILDING.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


BALTIMORE/   &-  OHIO   R.  R. 


PHILAOELPMIA 

■&  ALT  I  MORE 


j\JLL  TRAINS  VIAWAsSHLNGTON 


St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  New  YorR  Line 

Three  vestibuled  trains  with  Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars,  daily  each  way, 
comprise  the  excellent  service  between  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Through  vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  between 
Louisville  and  Washington.  The  trains  are  modern  throughout.  Comfortable  sanitary 
Coaches.     Spacious   Drawing-Room  Sleeping   Cars.     Dining  Car  service  unexcelled 

Chicago  and  New  YorR  Line 

Two  vestibuled  trains  between  Chicago,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  daily.  One  via  PITTSBURG,  affording  a  daylight  ride  through  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  with  Observation  Car.  The  other  via  NEWARK,  OHIO, 
crossing  the  Ohio  River  at  Benwood.  These  trains  are  equipped  throughout  with  new 
Coaches  with  modem  ventilation  system,  Pullman  Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars  and 
complete  Dining  Car  service. 

Pittsburg,  Washington,  Baltimore  and 
New  YorR  Line 

Four  vestibuled  trains  daily  each  way.  The  day  trains  with  Parlor-Observation 
and  Dining  Cars  and  the  night  trains  with  Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars. 
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Royal  Limited 


SPLENDID 
APPOINTMENTS 


THE  best  appointed  trains 
■'■  between  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Pliiiadelpliia  and  New 
Yorii  are  tliose  of  tlie  Royal 
Blue  Line,  leaving  Washington 
"Every  Odd  Hour"  and  \ew 
York  "Every  Even  Hour" 
during  the  day. 

<iAII  trains  have  Pullman  serv- 
ice, and  dining  cars  serve  all 
meals. 

CiThc  finest  train  ol  the  series 
is  the  "Royal  Limited,"  making 
the  run  in  each  direction  in 
FIVE  HOURS. 

(|I  It  is  all  Pullman,  but  no  extra 
fare  is  charged.  The  cafe- 
smoking,  partor  and  observa- 
tion cars  are  superb,  and  an 
excellent  table  d'hote  dinner  is 
served. 
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Royal  Limited'' 

CONVENIENT 
SCHEDULES 

NORTHBOUND. 

Washington 3.00  pm 

New  Jersey  Ave.  and  C  St. 

Baltimore 3.44  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Baltimore .3.48  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Baltimore 3.52  pm 

Mt.  Royal  Station. 

Wilmington 5.17  pm 

Philadelphia 5.50  pm 

24tli  and  Clieslnul. 

New  York 8.00  pm 

Liberty  Street. 

NewYork 8.10pm 

23d  Street. 

SOUTHBOUND. 

New  York 3.50  pm 

23d  Street. 

NcwYork 4.00pm 

Liberty  Street. 

Philadelphia 6.12  pm 

24th  and  Cliestnut. 

Wilmington 6.44  pm 

Baltimore 8.09  pm 

Ml.  Royal  Station. 

Baltimore 8.13  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Baltimore 8.16  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Washington 9.00  pm 

Neiv  Jersey  Ave.  and  C  St. 


momire 


CONVENIENT  TERMINALS 

IN    THE   GREAT    CITIES 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Pittsburg 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

St.  Louis 

Columbus 

Cleveland 

Louisville 


23d  STREET,  in  the  heart  of  the  Hotel,  Shop- 
ping and  Theatre  District. 

LIBERTY  STREET  near  Wall  Street  and  the 
Exchanges. 

24th  and  CHESTNUT  STREET,  on  the  Great 
Retail  Street  of  the  Quaker  City. 

MT.  ROYAL  STATION,  the  Beautiful  Uptown 
Station  in  Residence  District. 
CAMDEN   STATION,  in   the  Center  of   the 
Business  Section. 

NEW  UNION  STATION, 
opened  October  27,  1907. 

SMITHFIELD  and  WATER  STREETS,  Three 
Blocks  from  the  Center  of  the  City. 

GRAND    CENTRAL    PASSENGER    STA- 
TION, Harrison  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

CENTRAL  UNION  STATION,  Third  Street 
and  Central  Avenue. 


UNION  STATION. 

UNION  STATION. 

SOUTH    WATER    STREET,  one  block  from 
Superior  Street. 

FOOT  OF  SEVENTH  STREET. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  UNION  STATION, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  the  first  to  enter,  on  October  27,  J  907. 


mHE  opening  of  the  New  Union  Sta- 
tion at  Washington  on  Sunday 
morning,  October  27,  was  a  matter 
of  national  interest.  The  great 
white  granite  structure,  whose  classic  col- 
umns and  arches  accord  with  the  dignity 
of  a  great  nation,  becomes  the  vestibule 
through  whose  portals  all  must  pass  who 
enter  the  capital  city.  Tiie  high  and  low, 
the  rich  and  poor,  the  President  or  the 
citizen,  ambassador  or  diplomat,  senator  or 
congressman,  friend  or  foe,  alike  will  tread 
its  marble  floors. 

And  who  can  read  the  horoscope  of  the 
future  to  foretell  the  comedies  or  tragedies 
that  may  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  its 
history.' 

From  a  viewpoint  of  sentiment,  it  is 
fitting  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  —  the 
nation's  first  railway,  and  the  first  to  enter 
Washington,  should  be  the  first  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  new  terminal;  and,  by  a 
coincidence,  the  first  train  out  of  the  new 
terminal  was  headed  to  Baltimore  from 
whence  the  first  train  to  Washington  came 
seventy-two  years  ago. 

The  passing  of  the  old  "B.  &  O"  station 
at  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street  at  the 
same  time,  also  marks  an  incident  in  the 
history  of  Washington.  The  kaleidoscope 
of  time  could  reveal  many  scenes  of  anxious 
war    times,    when     the     incessant    tramp, 


tramp,  tramp  of  feet  and  rattle  of  musketry 
echoed  through  its  walls  day  and  night 
through  four  long  j-ears  of  strife. 

"/>('  to;'  (".s7  morl !      Five  Ic  roi!'''' 

Although  the  great  granite  building 
with  its  huge  concourse  and  track  system 
are  completed,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
in  finishing  the  interior.  The  approaches 
in  both  directions  have  been  comi)leted 
and  the  tunnels  are  ready  for  use.  The 
mammoth  roof  of  olive  green  in  rectangles 
of  composition  terra  cotta  harmonizes  well 
with  the  granite  of  the  exterior  and  gives 
a  most  pleasing  architectural  effect.  Some 
idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  station  may 
be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  it  is  less  in 
size  than  the  Capitol  building  in  one  dimen- 
sion only — that  of  height.  In  length  and 
breadth  it  exceeds  the  Capitol.  From  east 
to  west  the  sta  ion  proper  is  760  feet  as 
against  the  Capitol's  length  of  74-G  feet, 
6^2  inches.  The  breadth  of  the  station  from 
north  to  south  is  S-t.'?  feet  9  inches,  against 
the  Capitol's  270  feet  10  inches. 

The  great  plaza  facing  the  station  when 
finished  will  be  O^O  feet  wide  with  .54()  feet 
from  the  main  entrance  to  the  farthest  edge 
to  the  plaza  circle  in  Delaware  Avenue. 

From  the  entrance  to  the  plaza  and  the 
nearest  end  of  the  train  shed  is  833  feet, 
and  the  train  platform  extends  1,200  feet 
beyond  this.       From  the   entrance  to  the 
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plaza  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  train  shed 
therefore  is  2,03;!  feet,  or  nearly  half  a  mile. 
Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  concourse 
may  be  obtained  from  the  fiict  that  the 
entire  army  of  the  United  States  can  be 
congregated  therein  ;  it  is  in  fact  the  lar- 
gest room  under  a  single  roof  in  the  world, 
containing  07,500  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Leading  directly  from  it  are  the  thirty-three 
passenger  tracks  which  may  be  used  in  case 
of  congestion,  such  as  inauguration  crowds. 


MAIN  FLOOR  AND  TRACK  PLAN  NEW  UNION  STATION,  WASHINGTON 


to  accommodate  a  total  of  sixty-six  trains. 
The  general  waiting  room  is  23G  feet 
long  by  128  feet  wide,  and  when  finished 
will  be  the  finest  and  most  commodious  in 
the  country.  The  center  of  its  roof  is 
120  feet  from  the  floor  and  is  beautifully 
decorated  with  sunken  panels  or  coffers. 
The  light  is  supplied  through  a  circular 
window  at  each  end  75  feet  in  diameter. 
The  main  dining  room,  80  by  100  feet,  will 
be  beautiful  with  its  marble  columns  and 
mural  decorations,  and  can  ac- 
commodate 1 ,000  people  at  one 
time.  Attached  to  it  is  a  com- 
modious lunch  room. 

The  ticket  lobby,  not  yet  com- 
pleted, is  105  feet  long  by  51 
feet  wide,  with  ticket  offices  on 
one  side  and  the  baggage  room 
on  the  other. 

The  portion  of  the  station  now 
in  actual  use  is  that  which  will 
eventually  be  devoted  to  the  re- 
ception room  of  the  President 
and  distinguished  visitors  to 
Washington ;  the  entrance  to 
which  will  be  through  what  will 
be  known  as  the  State  Entrance, 
reserved  exclusively  for  the 
President  and  those  prominent 
in  national  affairs,  and  represen- 
tatives of  foreign  governments. 
Although  the  station  is  not 
completed  and  it  will  be  several 
months  before  it  can  be  enjoyed 
as  an  entirety,  the  railways 
entering  Washington  will  be 
compelled  to  use  it,  to  make  way 
for  other  contemplated  improve- 
ments. The  Baltimore  is:  Ohio 
was  compelled  to  abandon  its 
station  at  New  Jersey  Avenue 
and  C  Street  at  once  to  make 
way  for  the  great  plaza.  In  like 
manner  must  the  other  Wash- 
ington station  on  Sixth  Street, 
south  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
be  abandoned,  and  it  is  officially 
announced  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  Southern  Rail- 
way, Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Atlan- 
tic Coast  Line,  Seaboard  Air  Line 
and  Richmond,  Fredericksburg 
&  Potomac  Railroad  will  aban- 
don this  station  and  enter  the 
New  Union  Station  on  November 
I  7th,  bringingall  of  the  rail waj-s 
which  enter  Washington  to- 
gether under  one  roof. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OLD   BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  PASSENGER 
STATION  AT  WASHINGTON. 


I-IIOM    THE    WASHINGTON 


APROPOS  of  the  completion  of  the 
new  Union  Station,  it  is  recalled 
tliat  less  than  three-fourths  of  a 
century  ago,  at  a  simple  platform 
near  the  site  of  the  census  office,  the  Krst 
railroad  company  to  operate  in  this  Dis- 
trict, the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  had  for  a  few 
months  its  terminal.  And  there  are  a  few 
persons  now  residing  in  this  city  who  re- 
member the  entry  of  the  iron-horse-drawn 
carloads  of  passengers  between  12  and  1 
o'clock  August  25,   1S.S.5. 


That  the  expectations  of  the  railroad 
people  and  the  general  public  in  the  prog- 
ress of  railroading  have  long  since  been 
surpassed  is  evident  in  the  multiplicity  of 
trains,  in  tiie  erection  of  depots  now  in 
use,  and  in  the  remarks  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  opening  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  road,  when  the  mayor  of  Washington, 
Col.  W.  A.  Bradley,  and  the  councils  and 
others  welcomed  P.  E.  Thomas,  president, 
the  directors  and  others. 

He  congratulated  them  on   having  com- 


THE  OLD  BAI.TI.MOUE   A   OHIO  STATION  AT   WASHINGTON. 


With  all  the  railroads  entering  the  Dis- 
trict at  the  new  station,  it  would  seem  that 
perfection  has  been  reached  in  the  way  of 
facilities  and  accommodation  for  tiie  public. 
But  with  the  underground  tracks  running 
to  the  Capitol  building,  a  President-elect 
as  well  as  the  legislators  may  be  landed 
there  direct  from  their  homes,  and  enter 
upon  their  duties  before  coming  in  contact 
with  the  Washington  public.  It  will  be 
possible,  therefore,  in  the  inauguration  of  a 
President,  for  him  to  start  from  his  home 
and  go  direct  to  the  Capitol. 


pleted  a  link  in  the  chain  which  he  hoped 
to  see  extended  from  Portland  to  New 
Orleans,  binding  on  the  seaboard  the 
remote  parts  of  the  Union. 

'A  few  years  ago,"  the  speaker  added, 
the  weary  traveler  leaving  Washington  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun  was  still  toiling  at 
sunset.  Now  a  man  of  business  in  Wash- 
ington may  visit  Baltimore,  purchase  his 
goods,  return  before  evening,  unpack  his 
goods  and  expose  them  ready  for  sale  in 
the  morning.''  The  mayor  expressed  the 
hope    that    soon    New    Orleans    would    be 
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brought  as  near  Washington  as  was  Boston. 

President  Thomas  in  his  reply  concurred 
with  the  mayor  as  to  the  advantages. 

It  is  in  Maryland,"  he  said,  "that  the 
Atlantic,  rolling  far  up  the  magnificent 
estuary  of  the  Chesapeake,  seeks  to  bring 
its  waters  into  closer  proximity  to  streams 
that  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  *  *  * 
We  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  traveler  who  sees  the  luminary  rising 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  may  the 
same  day  witness  its  descent  in  the  hori- 
zon that  circumscribes  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi." 

The  city  then  had  not  30,000  population, 
nor  the  District,  including  Alexandria,  more 
than  40,000,  and  had  not  lost  much  of  its 
appearance  of  a  number  of  scattered  vil- 
lages. Travelers,  through,  to  and  from  had 
before  depended  on  stages,  etc.,  by  land, 
and  a  few  steamers  and  packets  by  water. 
Conse<iuently  the  construction  of  other 
means  of  travel  was  a  subject  of  much 
public  interest.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
railroad  had  been  opened  between  Balti- 
more and  Ellicott's  mills,  now  Ellicott 
City,  in  18,30,  horses  being  then  used,  but 
in  the  next  year  a  mechanical  horse,  the 
locomotive  engine,  took  the  place  of  animal 
power.  The  Washington  branch,  author- 
ized by  the  state  of  Maryland,  was  given 
authority  to  enter  the  District  and  city  in 
1831,  and  it  was  constructed,  but  was  not 
ready  for  operation  from  the  Washington 
end  until  August,  1835.  As  sections  of  the 
track  were  completed  they  were  operated. 
Laurel,  Beltsville  and  Bladensburg  in  turn 
being  the  connecting  points  where  Stockton 
&  Stokes'  and  Bellshoover  6v:  Co.'s  stages 
transferred  passengers,  Gadsby"s  National 
and  Brown's  Indian  Queen  hotels  being 
the  starting  points  in  Washington.  Effort 
was  made  to  complete  tlie  road  to  this  city 
by  July  4,  1  835,  that  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  by  Charles 
Carroll,  the  last  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  There  were 
several  causes  for  the  change  of  program — 
conflicts  and  riots  between  the  factions  of 
laborers  employed,  delay  in  delivering  the 
iron  rails,  etc.  While  much  of  the  dis- 
order was  suppressed  through  the  offices  of 
priests  and  others  when  the  participants 
were  of  the  same  nationality,  some  of  the 
outbreaks  recjuired  military  backing  of  the 
civil  authority. 

A  serious  conflict  took  place  in  June, 
1835,  a   few  miles   north  of  Bladensburg. 


An  increase  of  wages  was  asked  by  a 
number  of  the  laborers,  and  on  refusal 
several  hundred  went  on  a  strike  and, 
marching  down  the  track,  called  on  others 
to  join  them  or  take  the  consequences.  All 
who  declined  to  stop  work  were  attacked 
and  beaten.  The  sheriff,  with  a  posse,  ar- 
rested a  dozen  or  more  of  the  ringleaders, 
who  were  jailed,  and  the  strike  was  ended. 
Bladensburg  was  reached  July  20  and  the 
stage  route  from  the  city  terminated  there. 
While  that  portion  of  the  road  south  was 
under  construction  interest  increased,  and 
when  the  city  boundary  was  reached  it 
was  the  objective  point  of  manj'  Washing- 
tonians  and  others  who  patiently  anticipat- 
ed the  entry  into  the  city.  The  only  mail 
route  north  of  New  Jersey  avenue  and  C 
street  exists  today,  and  the  track  laying 
having  been  completed  the  formal  opening 
took  place,  as  stated,  August  25,  1835,  the 
landing  place  being  a  platform  in  the  open 
in  the  square  on  which  the  census  office  is 
located.  About  10  o'clock  a.  m.  that  day 
Mayor  Bradley,  with  the  officers  and  coun- 
cils of  the  city,  accompanied  by  the  Ma- 
rine Band,  left  here  in  two  cars  to  meet 
the  visitors  at  the  District  line,  and  there 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  four  trains. 
About  noon  they  appeared,  with  about  800 
persons.  The  trains  were  drawn  bj'  the 
George  Washington, '"the  John  Adams,"' 
the  Thomas  Jefl^erson"  and  the  James 
Madison"  engines.  At  the  point  mentioned 
all  debarked  and  the  mayor  welcomed  Pres- 
ident Thomas,  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  road  and  others.  Boarding  the  trains, 
the  party  soon  reached  the  neighborhood 
of  1st  and  C  streets,  where  a  few  thousand 
Washingtonians  were  on  hand  to  cheer. 
There  was  no  crowding,  for  few  houses 
were  near  by.  The  visitors  were  escorted 
to  the  Indian  Queen  (now  the  Metropoli- 
tan) and  Ciadsby's  National  hotels  and 
entertained.  The  greater  number  returned 
to  Baltimore  within  a  few  hours. 

The  company  inside  of  a  few  months 
secured  the  eastern  portion  of  reservation 
12,  fronting  Pennsylvania  avenue  west  of 
2d  street,  or  Tiber  creek,  lots  1  and  2  and 
parts  of  16  and  17,  extending  to  B  street, 
as  a  site  for  a  depot,  with  the  square  on 
which  is  the  present  depot,  for  an  engine 
house.  The  Tiber  near  the  avenue  ordi- 
narily gently  flowed  as  a  wide  stream  a  few 
feet  in  depth  over  a  bed  of  white  gravel, 
and  it  was  a  favorite  place  for  the  hack- 
men    to  water   their   horses.      It  was   not. 
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however,  entirely  safe,  as  was  proven  by 
the  drowning  therein  of  a  hackman  and 
his  horses  about  seventy-two  years  ago,  the 
team  getting  into  a  hole,  and  there  were 
more  instances  than  one,  after  storms,  of 
the  turbulent  waters  wrecking  the  bridge 
or  archway  on  the  avenue,  as  well  as 
houses,  the  Jackson  Tavern  on  the  avenue 
about  1S,S9  and  Foy's  Hotel  on  C  Street. 
In  the  fifties  a  man  slipped  in  the  creek  and 
was  drowned  in  eighteen  inches  of  water, 
but  whisky  had  much  to  do  with  it.  For 
many  years  there  was  barely  room  between 
the  railroad  buildings  and  the  stream  for 
a  carriage  or  wagon  with  no  protection, 
by  barrier.  As  a  result  now  and  then 
some  one  fell  in  the  water,  but  it  being 
shallow  few  fatalities  occurred. 

The  avenue  had  been  improved  a  year 
or  two  before  and  part  of  the  wooden  bridge 
damaged  in  a  recent  flood  had  been  replaced 
by  an  arch. 

Little  of  the  reservation  opposite  the  sta- 
tion had  been  used  as  the  Botanic  Garden, 
and  much  of  it  was  swampy,  the  Tiber  as 
an  open  stream  passing  through  it.  On  the 
avenue  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Capitol 
grounds  there  were  few  improvements  other 
than  the  Andrew  Jackson  tavern  and  J.  T. 
Kellmon's  grocery.  West  of  the  depot  site 
were  several  three-story  bricks  owned  by 
Elexius  Simms,  D.  D.  Arden  and  others, 
most  of  them  occupied  as  boarding  houses. 
On  the  depot  property  was  a  three-story 
brick  structure,  which  had  been  a  boarding- 
house,  and  a  few  minor  improvements, 
shops,  etc.  In  a  short  time  this  property 
was  fitted  for  depot  purposes,  the  brick 
building  for  offices  and  living  rooms,  and  in 
place  of  the  shops  a  waiting-room,  north  of 
which  were  the  car  sheds.  A  bell  surmount- 
ing the  brick  structure  gave  ten  minutes' 
notice  of  the  departure  ot  trams  on  their 
two  daily  trips  to  Baltimore,  a  distance  of 
forty  miles,  accomplished  in  a  little  more 
than  two  hours,  the  usual  speed  being 
eighteen  miles  an  hour.  Mr.  George  Sweeny 
was  the  first  agent  of  the  railroad  here,  and 
in  his  day  with  a  force  of  less  than  half  a 
dozen  managed  the  passenger,  baggage  and 
freight  business.  After  Mr.  Sweeny,  John 
Stettinus  was  the  agent  and  later  Thomas 
H.  Parsons.  He  was  followed  by  George 
Gilbert,  and,  in  war  times,  by  George  S. 
Koontz. 

Among  the  most  notable  events  in  con- 
nection with  the  depot  at  the  original 
location  was  the  visit  of  the  military  com- 


panies September  12,  18.SG,  and  for  many 
years  it  was  regarded  as  the  time  the 
Washington  branch  went  into  service.  The 
fact  that  the  first  parade  of  the  Washing- 
ton Light  Infantry  was  then  made,  and 
the  further  fact  that  it  was  about  that 
date  the  main  stem  was  completed  to  Har- 
per's Ferry,  then  connecting  with  a  road 
to  Winchester,  being  responsible  for  the 
impression.  As  stated,  the  Maryland  troops 
had  performed  service  for  the  railroad  in 
putting  down  riots  and  preserving  order. 
For  appreciation  of  the  services  the  com- 
pany tendered  them  an  excursion  to  the 
capital  on  any  day  they  should  select,  and 
September  12  was  chosen.  In  that  year 
the  military  spirit  in  the  District  was  at 
a  low  ebb  and  there  were  no  uniformed 
volunteer  companies  to  honor  and  escort 
the  visitors.  A  new  company  was,  how- 
ever, in  process  of  organization,  and  when 
it  was  learned  that  September  1 2  had  been 
set  for  the  excursion  the  new  company, 
the  Washington  Light  Infantry,  deter- 
mined to  receive  and  pay  honors  to  the 
visitors  and  efforts  were  made  to  that 
end.  The  uniforms  were  being  made,  but 
it  was  found  that  tliey  could  not  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  event  and  the  com- 
pany requested  the  work  to  be  confined  to 
the  coats,  with  which  the  members  could 
wear  white  linen  instead  of  the  sky  blue 
cloth  trousers.  By  that  course  the  com- 
pany, under  command  of  Capt.  John  A. 
Blake,  was  enabled  to  make  its  initial  pa- 
rade and  receive  the  visitors.  On  landing 
at  the  depot  the  visitors  were  escorted  to 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  where  a  dress 
parade  was  given,  followed  by  a  march 
through  the  principal  streets.  The  trip  was 
described  in  a  Baltimore  paper  as  follows  : 
A  number  of  volunteer  companies  of 
Baltimore  and  the  adjacent  counties, 
amounting  to  more  than  1,000  citizen  sol- 
diers, were  conveyed  to  Washington  and 
back  by  four  locomotive  engines,  one  of 
which  conveyed  .300  troops  with  their  ac- 
coutrements. Although  the  full  power  of 
the  engines  was  by  no  means  brought  into 
play  on  this  memorable  occasion,  yet  the 
result  had  a  very  impressive  effect  on  the 
many  thousands  who  had  witnessed  it  and 
were  thus  furnished  with  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  the  new  and  immense  facilities  cre- 
ated by  railroads  and  locomotive  engines 
upon  them  in  the  transit  of  persons  and 
property  and,  in  fact,  of  whole  armies  and 
their  accompaniments." 
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The  arrival  here  of  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison 

in  February,  18  +  1,  preceding  his  inaugura- 
tion as  President,  was  an  event  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  Preparations  had 
been  made  by  Mayor  Seaton  and  the  city 
councils  to  receive  him,  but  for  some  reason 
he  was  landed  in  the  depot  ahead  of  the 
time  he  was  expected.  It  so  happened 
that  Mr.  .James  Lawrenson,  long  a  corre- 
spondent and  connected  with  the  Iiile/li- 
gciiccr,  was  there  and  he  knew  of  the 
arrangements. and  informed  Gen.  Harrison. 
It  was  snowing  at  the  time  and  he  sug- 
gested that  they  retire  to  a  room  and 
await  the  mayor  and  committee  whom  he 
was  sure  would  soon  appear.  This  the  gen- 
eral did  and  in  a  little  time  the  receiving 
party  appeared.  By  that  time  several 
hundred  persons,  despite  the  snowstorm, 
had  formed  lines  on  the  avenue  through 
which  Gen.  Harrison  was  escorted,  while 
there  were  continuous  cheers  as  he  passed. 
He  persisted  in  acknowledging  the  ovation 
by  uncovering  his  head,  and  to  the  cold 
then  contracted  by  him  was  his  death  in  a 
month  after  his  inauguration  attributed. 
Up  4?.  street  he  was  escorted  to  the  City 
Hall,  where  he  was  formally  welcomed, 
and  after  receiving  many  citizens  repaired 
to  the  residence  of  the  mayor  as  the  guest 
of  the  latter. 

As  stated,  the  avenue  or  2d  street  depot 
was  in  service  for  eighteen  years.  During 
that  period  all  the  railroad  business,  pas- 
senger and  freight,  in  the  District  was 
transacted  there,  and  it  was  becoming  too 
small  for  the  service.  The  passenger  busi- 
ness had  grown  proportionately  with  the 
population,  more  than  doubled,  and  half  a 
dozen  trains  each  way  hauled  the  passen- 
gers. For  the  accommodation  of  the 
freight  a  warehouse  with  office  and  sheds 
had  been  erected  in  the  square  between  B, 
C,  1st  and  2d  streets.  More  room  was 
greatly  needed  and  the  question  as  to  where 
should  be  located  the  depot  was  an  ini- 
(jortant  one.  While  the  railroad  comp.iiiy 
was  considering  the  matter  the  govern- 
ment and  the  corporation  were  looking 
to  the  approaches  to  the  Capitol  grounds 
from  the  northwest  by  way  of  Indiana 
avenue,  and  the  making  of  a  short  cut  be- 
tween the  Capitol  and  the  City  Hall.  A 
stream  which,  passing  through  .Judiciary 
S(|uare,  Howed  in  Indiana  avenue  eastward 
to  the  Tiber  and  the  Tiber  itself  had  to 
be  considered  as  large  items  involved  in 
the  improvements  projected. 


Congress,  in  1848,  appropriated  §13, .500 
for  grading  and  graveling  Indiana  avenue, 
,Sd  street  to  Capital  Hill,  and  constructing 
a  culvert  under  the  same.  Additional  ap- 
propriations were  made  in  18.50,  and  by 
1852  more  than  82;i,000  had  been  paid  out. 
In  18.50  appropriation  was  made  for  the 
improvement  of  New  Jersey  avenue  from 
B  to  E  streets,  and  by  1852  Si. S, 000  had 
been  expended  therefor,  a  bridge  over  the 
Tiber  being  included.  The  natural  rise 
in  New  Jersey  avenue  before  that  was 
from  about  the  corner  of  C  street  south- 
ward, but  the  established  grade  was  sev- 
eral feet  higher.  By  abandoning  the  de|)ot 
and  tracks  west  of  New  Jersey  avenue 
and  locating  in  a  new  place  the  railroad 
company  could  secure  sufficient  ground  for 
its  uses  in  the  growing  business  sites  for  a 
more  modern  passenger  depot,  freight 
depots,  engine  houses,  etc.  That  was 
done,  and  the  present  New  Jersej'  avenue 
depot  was  erected,  and  opened  for  business 
in  1852. 

Before  Gov.  Shepherd's  regime,  when 
the  grades  of  New  Jersey  avenue  and  C 
street  were  raised,  half  burying  the  depot 
from  view,  it  was  regarded  as  a  most  beau- 
tiful structure,  and  for  a  few  years  was 
seldom  taxed  to  its  capacitj'. 

The  s(|uare  was  purchased-in  18,'>5  by  the 
railroad  company  and  had  been  partially 
used  as  the  location  of  the  engine  house. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  a  safe  founda- 
tion for  a  building  of  the  size  and  for  heavy 
trains  was  questionable  and  many  piles 
were  driven. 

After  the  removal  of  the  freight  building 
on  the  site  of  the  census  office  the  ground 
went  into  possession  of  M.  G.  Emery  and 
for  many  years  was  used  by  him  in  the 
stone-cutting  business.  The  old  depot 
building,  now  20,'!  Pennsylvania  avenue,  be- 
came .1  saloon,  and  the  sheds,  now  covered 
by  201  and  205,  were  converted  into  a  place 
of  amusement,  at  which  Matt  O'Brien  and 
Ham  Duvall,  the  first  a  fine  sentimental 
vocalist  and  the  latter  noted  as  a  delineator 
in  negro  character,  afterward  appeared. 
In  1861  the  Mechanical  Rifles,  Capt.  A. 
Rutherford,  were  organized  and  drilled  in 
the  sheds,  going  into  the  United  States 
service  in  April. 

One  of  the  first  instances  of  a  crowd  here 

was  when  Gen.   Pierce  arrived  a  few  days 

before    his   inauguration,  in   March,    185.S, 

seeing  the   President  come  in"  being  an 

epoch  in   the   life  of  a  Washington  boy  of 
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that  period,  and  frequently  the  boys  out- 
numbered the  grown  people.  During  the 
war,  when  troops  were  arriving  and  depart- 
ing by  thousands,  and  ofttimes  'mid  the 
panoply  of  war,  were  scenes  of  suffering 
and  distress  witnessed  in  the  arrival  of 
trainloads  of  wounded  soldiers.  There  were 
near  the  tracks  two  large  frame  buildings, 
one  of  which  had  been  used  by  Mr.  James 
P.  Crutchett  as  the  Mount  Venion  cane 
factory,  and  the  other  erected  by  the  quar- 
termaster's department.  There  also  was  a 
depot  of  the  sanitary  commission,  and 
through  the  many  thoiis.mds  of  soldiers 
who  obtained  shelter  and  warm  meals  the 
Soldiers"  Rest  and  Soldiers'  Retreat  in 
Washington  were  known  throughout  the 
land. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  after  the 
army  had  entered  N'irginia  led  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  railroad  across  the  Long 
bridge,  and  in  1862  there  were  not  only 
railroad  tracks  into  the  city  in  Maryland 
avenue  between  Cth  and  10th  streets 
southwest,  but  along  Maryland  avenue,  1st 
and  C  streets  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
depot.      At  Maryland  avenue  and  9th  street 


was  the  local  depot,  used  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Alexandria  railroad — a  frame 
building  which  was  with  that  road  after- 
ward acquired  by  the  Baltimore  &  Potomac 
railroad,  included  in  the  Pennsylvania 
system.  In  war  times  it  was  not  an  infre- 
(|uent  occurrence  for  troop  trains  coming 
through  Baltimore  by  the  Northern  Central 
and  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  iV  Bal- 
timore railroads  to  be  landed  on  Virginia 
soil.  There  were,  however,  occasions  when 
the  Maryland  avenue  depot  was  the  scene 
of  much  activity  in  its  early  history,  as 
when  troops  were  embarked  or  landed,  and 
when  loads  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
were  brought  in  from  the  battlefields  and 
sent  to  the  many  hospitals.  Not  infre- 
quently at  inaugurations  or  other  gala 
times  the  capacity  of  the  roads  was  taxed. 
On  October  27  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
abandoned  the  historic  old  station  and  was 
the  first  to  enter  the  great  railroad  palace 
which  is  soon  to  house  all  the  railroads 
entering  the  District.  The  old  station  will 
be  torn  down  at  once  and  the  grading  and 
filling  commenced  which  will  form  the 
grass  plaza  in  front  of  the  Union  Station. 


HISTORIC  BUILDINGS  OF  WASHINGTON. 


BY    F.    J.    YOUNG. 


OL'RS  is  a  new  country;  while  the 
western  section  shows  the  ruins  of 
dwellings  of  a  few  Aboriginal  tribes 
'  now    extinct    which    possess    great 

interest  for  the  archaeologist,  and  the  tower 
of  the  colonists'  church  at  Jamestown  marks 
the  beginning  of  Anglo-Saxon  domination, 
our  twentieth  century  interests  are  in 
modern  structures,  and  the  20-story  sky- 
scraper is  typical  of  present  conditions. 

Our  English  Cousins  can  boast  of  the 
Druidical  circle  of  stones  at  Stonehenge, 
and  the  Germans  point  to  the  ruined  castles 
once  the  abodes  of  the  freebooters  who 
infested  their  land,  and  romantic  stories 
can  be  woven  about  these  crumbling  walls. 

But  these  ruins  typify  a  religion  which 
is  hid  in  the  myths  of  the  past,  and  the 
decay  of  the  system  which  brought  them 
forth.  No  longer  does  the  Druid  priest 
offer  up  a  living  sacrifice  to  his  God,  or  the 
steel-clad  Baron  sally  forth  at  the  head  of 
his  band  of  vassals  on  errands  of  rapine  and 
murder,  to  return  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
peaceful  travelers  who  have  been  left  dead 
by  the  wayside,  or  brought  to  the  castle  to 
be  tortured  to  extract  ransom. 

In  our  country  we  point  out  the  places, 
no  matter  how  humble,  which  call  to  niem- 
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ory  the  men  who  have  shaped  the  destiny  of 
our  nation,  and  whose  course  is  not  marked 
by  a  trace  of  blood  and  ashes,  but  by  an 
ever  broadening  pathway  of  civilization. 
Our  capital  city  is  rich  in  historical  places 
of  this  nature,  many  of  which  are  so  modest 
in  appearance  as  to  attract  no  note  what- 
ever of  the  passerby.  For  over  a  cen- 
tury it  has  been  the  residence  of  the 
President,  the  meeting  place  of  Congress 
and  the  home  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
there  may  be  found  places  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  men  the  Nation  has 
delighted  to  honor.  The  two  first  build- 
ings thought  of  are  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House.  The  great  white  building 
on  the  hill  overlooking  and  dominating 
the  city  needs  no  description.  Partially 
destroyed  by  the  British  invader  in  1814 
when  in  an  incomplete  and  unfinished  con- 
dition, it  is  now  one  of  the  most  imposing 
buildings  in  existence.  Almost  equally 
well  known  is  the  White  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  every  President  from  Adams  to 
Roosevelt,  and  one  which  many  of  our 
public  men  hope  to  occupy  for  a  time. 
Like  the  Capitol,  this  building  was  fired  by 
the  British  in  1814,  but  while  defaced,  was 
not  destroyed,  and  being  painted  white  to 
cover  traces  of  smoke,  gradually 
came  to  be  called  the  White  House, 
although  the  name  officially  was 
the  Executive  Mansion  until  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  ordered  it  changed. 
Near  by  is  the  Arlington  Hotel, 
which  for  years  has  been  the  tem- 
porary home  of  thousands  of  our 
leadingstatesmen,and  under  whose 
roof  visiting  foreigners  of  rank  have 
been  entertained.  From  the  staff 
has  floated  the  flag  of  nearly  every 
civilized  nation.  The  yellow  dragon 
banner  of  China,  the  tri-color  of 
France,  the  Turkish  star  and  cres- 
cent, the  rising  sun  of  Japan,  the 
white  elephant  of  Siam,  and  the 
L'nion  Jack  of  Great  Britain  have 
all  at  times  denoted  the  presence 
of  distinguished  officers  or  scions  of 
the  royal  families  of  those  nations. 
Another  famous  inn  is  the 
National  Hotel  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,   below  Oth  Street.       P'or 
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years  it  was  the  home  of  the  leaders  in 
Congress  and  under  its  roof  much  legisla- 
tion has  been  planned.  Here  Henry  Clay 
died  in  18.12.  In  the  early  ,tO"s  it  was  the 
scene  of  an  epidemic  affecting  many  of  its 
guests  and  causing  the  death  of  several. 
It  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  case  of 
wholesale  poisoning,  but  investigation 
showed  that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  a 
stoppage  in  a  sewer  pipe  by  means  of 
which  the  gas  from  the  sewer  was  forced 
into  the  rooms. 

Not  far  from  the  National  Hotel  is  the 
building  (still  a  hotel)  in  which  President 
Andrew  Jackson,  at  a  dinner  to 
which  he  was  invited  at  a  time 
when  a  number  of  politicians, 
headed  by  Calhoun,  the  \  ice  Presi- 
dent, were  considering  measures 
to  override  some  obnoxious  legisla- 
tion, made  plain  his  position  on 
the  question  of  the  nullification 
of  Federal  by  State  laws. 

A  carefully  prepared  toast  was 
framed  to  elicit  his  views.  He 
responded  by  a  toast  which  none 
dared  refuse  :     The  Federal  Union 

IT  MUST  AND  SHALL  BE  PRESERVED." 

Soon  after  this  episode  he  stated 
his  intention  to  hang  as  high  as 
Haman  anyone  implicated  in  put- 
ting State  laws  above  Federal  stat- 
utes, and  the  matter  was  dropped, 
as  none  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
talked  so  loudly  cared  to  be  martyrs 
to  the  States  Rights  cause. 


Less  than  a  block  from  the  White 
House,  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  a  theater,  stood  the  house  in 
which  Secretary  of  State  Seward 
was  attacked  and  wounded  when 
President  Lincoln  was  murdered. 

Payne,  the  would-be  assassin, 
after  wounding  Seward  and  grap- 
pling with  and  stabbing  the  soldier 
on  guard,  managed  to  reach  the 
door,  and  mounting  his  horse 
became  bewildered  in  trying  to 
find  an  outlet  from  the  city  and 
was  captured  and  hanged  later. 
This  house  was  for  years  the  resi- 
dence of  James  G.  Blaine. 

The  Surratt  house,  where  Booth 
and  his  band  of  conspirators  met 
and  planned  the  murder  of  the 
President,  stands  on  H  Street, 
near  6th.  The  Vice  President, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  General  Grant 
were  included  in  the  plot,  but  Grant  left 
the  city,  Johnson  was  not  in  his  room 
when  the  man  told  off  to  kill  him  knocked, 
and  the  fellow's  nerve  failed,  and  he  left 
the  hotel  without  making  another  attempt. 
The  vigilance  of  Seward's  guard  prevented 
his  nmrder,  although  in  the  stroke  at  his 
throat  the  knife  cut  open  his  cheek. 

The  house  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
H  Street,  west  of  La  Fayette  Square,  was 
built  by  Stephen  Decatur,  the  hot  blooded 
Commodore  who  was  carried  into  its  doors 
to  die  from  the  effects  of  the  bullet  received 
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in    a   duel    witli    Barron    in    1820; 
Henry    Clay    later    occupied    this 
house,  as  did    Martin  \'an  Buren, 
Secretary  of  State,  afterwards  Min- 
ister to  England  and  President,  as 
well   as  a  number  of  other   promi- 
nent public  men  at  different  times. 
Later   it  became  the    property   of 
General  Beale,  and  was  the  center 
of  much  social  life  :  General  Grant 
was    frequently    entertained    here 
after  his  Presidential  term  expired. 
On    the   corner   of   Connecticut 
Avenue  and  H   Street  is  the  Cor- 
coran   House,  originally    built    for 
and  presented   to  Daniel  Webster 
by   some    of    his     admirers.        For 
years  it  was  the   residence  of  Mr. 
Corcoran,  the   banker  and  philan- 
thropist.     During     the    civil    war 
Mr.  Corcoran  was  well  known  as  a 
sympathizer   with    the    South,  and   at  one 
time  arranged  to  close  his  house  and  go  to 
Europe  to  remain  until  peace  had  returned. 
Secretary  Stanton  ordered  the  property  to 
be   taken  and    used  as  a  hospital,  but  Mr. 
Corcoran   hearing  of  it  asked   the   French 
Minister  to  occupy  it  at  once,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  tricolor  Hoating  from  the  window 
proclaimed  that  it  was  for  the  time   French 
territory,    and    Stanton   was   compelled    to 
rescind  his  order.      Secretary  Stanton  was 
not  troubled  with  scruples  about  seizing  the 
property  of  those  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
Union  cause.      It  is  said  that  once  a  com- 
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plaint  was  carried  to  President  Lincoln  that 
some  of  the  acts  of  the  imperious  Secretary 
were  illegal.  He  replied  :  Yes,  that  is  so ; 
Stanton  does  things  I  would  not  dare  to  do, 
but  some  one  has  to,  and  he  is  willing." 
Senator  Brice  occupied  this  house  during 
his  term  in  the  Senate,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  lavish  of  hosts.  Senator  Depew  was 
the  last  occupant. 

At  New  York  Avenue  and  18th  Street  is 
the  famed  Octagon  House,  now  the  prop- 
erty of  an  association  of  artists. 

This  was  the  residence  of  Ogle  Tayloe, 
who  was  reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest  man 
in  the  country.  Owning  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  and  hundreds  of 
slaves,  by  some  his  wealth  was  esti- 
mated at  a  million  dollars,  but  few 
believed  it  possible  for  one  man  to 
have  such  an  immense  sum.  After 
the  burning  of  the  Executive  Man- 
sion by  the  British  in  1814,  Presi- 
dent Madison  was  for  a  time  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Tayloe,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
England  was  signed  in  1 8 1 ,5.  Some 
of  the  old  slave  quarters  still  stand, 
surrounded  by  a  high   brick  wall. 

Down  near  the  river  at  the  foot 
of  17th  Street,  is  the  mansion 
erected  by  General  \'an  Ness,  the 
wealthy  New  York  Congressman 
who  married  Marcia,  the  only 
<hild  and  heir  of  David  Burns, 
the  Scotch  planter  who  owned 
the   ground  now  occupied   by  the 
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Treasury,  White  House  and  several  of  the 
Department  buildings.  When  after  much 
trouble  Burns  was  brought  to  sell  his  land 
to  the  new  Nation,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
street  should  not  run  through  his  house. 
This  little  four-roomed  cottage  stood  until 
a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  torn  down  to 
make  way  for  the  athletic  grounds  of  a 
college  club.  When  Marcia  Burns  was 
married  one  condition  of  the  parental  con- 
sent was  that  the  young  couple  should  live 
in  the  old  home.  During  the  life  of  Burns 
the  bargain  was  kept,  but  at  his  death 
General  ^'an  Ness  employed  Latrobe,  the 
genius  who  planned  the  Capitol,  to 
erect  a  house  suitable  for  a  man  of 
his  wealth  and  standing ;  the  result 
was  the  present  mansion,  which 
when  completed  was  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  America,  and  was  the  first 
house  in  the  city,  if  not  in  the 
country,  to  have  running  water  on 
the  upper  floors. 

In  common  with  the  homes  of 
■wealthy  men  of  the  day,  it  had 
spacious  wine  vaults.  The  assassin 
Booth  did  not  at  first  contemplate 
the  death  of  Lincoln,  but  his  orig- 
inal plan  was  to  abduct  the  Presi- 
dent and  secrete  him  in  the 
empty  cellars  of  this  house,  which 
is  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
White  House,  until  an  opportunity 
offered  to  convey  him  across  the 
river  and  into  Richmond,  where 
he   would   be  held  as  a  hostage  to 


secure  favorable  terms  of  peace. 
But  events  moved  too  fast  for  this 
plan  to  succeed. 

This  was  the  scene  of  un- 
bounded hospitality  and  the  center 
of  social  life  during  the  occupancy 
of  Van  Ness,  but  will  soon  be 
removed  to  make  room  for  the 
magnificent  building  to  be  erected 
for  the  Bureau  of  American  Repub- 
lics. The  conformation  of  the  land 
has  changed  greatly  since  this 
was  the  center  of  the  fashionable 
quarter,  and  the  grounds  were 
used  a  few  years  ago  as  a  negro 
beer  garden.  Later  the  rooms  once 
thronged  with  wit  and  beauty  were 
a  storehouse  for  the  utensils  of  the 
garbage  collector. 

About  h.ilf  a  mile  west  of  Rock 
Creek  the  former  residence  of 
Francis  Scott  Key,  the  author  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  is  the  shop  of  an  Italian 
shoemaker.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  form 
a  society  to  restore  and  preserve  this  house. 
On  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  is  the  cottage 
in  which  lived  and  died  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth,  whose  novels  thrilled  thou- 
sands of  readers  some  forty  years  ago. 
Now  a  lunch  counter  occupies  the  parlor. 
Not  far  away  is  the  two-story  house  where 
George  Washington  made  his  headquarters 
while  making  a  survey  of  what  was  after- 
wards part  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
On  a  commanding  eminence  the  ancient 
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brick  building  of  the  oldest  and 
greatest  Jesuit  college  in  America 
is  seen  beside  the  magnificent 
granite  pile  which  is  now  used  as 
a  university.  This  is  one  of  the 
institutions  of  learning  of  which 
the  city  is  proud  and  whose  diplo- 
mas bear  weight.  On  Pennsjl- 
vania  Avenue  near  21st  Street  is 
the  building  once  occupied  as  a 
tavern  by  the  father  of  the  famous 
beauty,  Peggy  O'Neal,  who  once 
queened  it  in  society  here  and  for 
whom  duels  were  fought  and  a 
President's  cabinet  disrupted. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  Frank- 
lin House,  as  this  was  called,  were 
Jackson  and  Eaton,  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Tennessee. 

Peggy,  the  beautiful  and  viva- 
cious, was  a  favorite  of  all  the 
guests  of  the  house.  Married  at  fifteen  to 
an  officer  of  the  navy,  she  was  a  widow  of 
about  twenty-one  when  she  became  the 
wife  of  Senator  Eaton.  As  the  daughter 
of  a  tavern  keeper  she  was  not  considered 
as  being  in  society,"  even  as  the  wife  of 
a  senator.  Not  always  prudent  in  her 
associates,  or  perhaps  a  sufferer  from  envy, 
there  were  stories  told  not  to  her  credit. 

When  Jackson  was  elected  President  he 
made  Eaton  his  Secretary  of  War  and 
insisted  that  Mrs.  Eaton  should  be  received 
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as  became  the  wife  of  a  cabinet  minister. 
During  the  early  days  of  Jackson's  mar- 
ried life  Mrs.  Jackson  had  been  a  victim 
of  slander  and  he  had  challenged  and 
killed  a  man  who  had  made  an  insulting 
remark  about  her,  hence  he  felt  strongly 
on  the  matter  of  his  friend  Mrs.  Eaton's 
standing. 

Political  differences  were  rife;  Calhoun, 
the  Vice  President,  was  not  in  accord  with 
the   President   on   many   public   measures, 
but   was  the   leader   of  the   States   Rights 
party,  whose  doctrine  led    to  the 
secession  movement  of  1861.    Some 
Federal  legislation  was  obnoxious 
to  the  Southern  leaders,  and  they 
claimed  that  sovereign  states  had 
the  right  to  nullify  any  law  of  Con- 
gress which  the  Executive  of  their 
States  objected  to  or   which   con- 
flicted with  local  legislation. 

The  President  was  resolved  that 
the  general  government  was  su- 
preme and  its  mandates  should  be 
preserved. 

The  President's  friendship  for 
the  wife  of  his  War  Secretary, 
whom  a  number  of  the  wives  of 
prominent  men,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Calhoun,  had  united  in  resolving 
not  to  receive  or  recognize,  caused 
much  agitation  in  society. 

Calhoun,  ambitious  to  succeed 
Jackson  as  President,  dared  not 
openl}'  appear  as  an  antagonist, 
but  the  relations  of  the  two  men 
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and    their    close    adherents    were   strained 
nearly  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  \'an  Buren,  a 
widower,  invited  the  tavern  keeper's  daugh- 
ter to  preside  at  his  receptions,  which  in- 
sured her  recognition  by  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives. Her  husband's  position  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  prevented  the  wives  of  the 
army  officers  of  rank  joining  in  the  move- 
ment against  her,  and  when  the  President 
gave  a  dinner  at  the  White  House  witli 
her  as  guest  of  honor,  it  became  evident 
that  no  one  desiring  to  stand  well  with  the 
administration  could  ignore  Mrs.  Eaton. 
The  Cabinet  then  contained  six  members, 


of  a  cabinet  member  and  Governor,  and  to 
whom  the  florid  poem  beginning : 

"I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman  of  her  tender  sex 
the  seerains'  paragon" 

is  said  to  have  been  dedicated,   died   here 
in  obscurity  and  poverty  about  1880. 

East  of  and  opposite  the  granite  Treas- 
ury building  is  the  house  built  for  his  own 
use  by  Hoban,  the  architect  of  the  White 
House,  but  it  will  soon  be  removed  to  make 
room  for  an  office  building  of  the  modorn 
type.  The  house  in  vyhich  Jefferson  Davis 
lived  while  Secretary  of  War  stood  a  block 
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equally  divided  on  the  social  question  as 
well  as  the  political,  three  of  them  being 
open  adherents  of  Calhoun,  and  their  wives 
only  recognizing  Mrs.  Eaton  on  state  and 
formal  occasions. 

President  Jackson  arranged  with  those 
who  supported  his  views  to  resign,  sending 
Van  Buren  as  Minister  to  England  and 
making  Eaton  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Florida,  and  he  then  asked  the  others  for 
their  resignations  as  he  wanted  to  start 
anew  with  a  fresh  body  of  advisers.  Mrs. 
Eaton's  after  life  was  a  clouded  one. 
Again  widowed,  she  married  a  man  many 
years  her  junior,  who  soon  deserted  her, 
eloping  with  a  younger  woman,  and  she 
who  was  the  favorite  of  the  President,  wife 


east  of  this,  but  recently  has  shared  the 
fate  of  many  of  the  older  dwellings  which 
stood  in  the  line  of  advancing  business. 
On  New  York  Avenue,  near  13th,  a  brick 
house  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  the 
erratic  genius,  E.  A.  Poe  lived  for  a  time 
and  where  several  of  his  prose  sketches  and 
some  of  his  poems  were  written.  On  10th 
Street,  not  far  above  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
is  the  old  Ford's  Theatre,  in  which  Lincoln 
was  shot.  No  performance  has  been  held 
there  since  that  memorable  night.  For 
some  years  it  was  used  as  a  medical  museum 
by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army, 
and  a  gruesome  display  of  wounds  and 
surgical  appliances  was  shown,  but  later  it 
was  arranged  to  accommodate  one  of  the 
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Bureaus  of  the  War  Department  where  sev- 
eral hundred  clerks  were  employed.  In 
June  of  1898  this  was  the  scene  of  another 
tragedy.  Some  repairs  were  being  made, 
and  when  a  support  was  removed  the  build- 
ing collapsed,  causing  the  immediate  death 
of  26,  while  others  still  suffer  from  the  in- 
juries received. 

Opposite  is  the  house  to  which  the  dying 
President  was  carried  and  where  the  end 
came.  \  ery  appropriately,  this  is  now 
used  as  a  Lincoln  Museum,  where  hundreds 
of  relics  of  the  raartj'red  President  are 
shown.  At  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  .Sd 
Street  was  Gadsby's  Hotel,  for  years  only 
second  to  the  Indian  Queen  in  popularity. 
The  place  is  still  a  hotel  but  is  of  the 
cheaper  sort  and  no  longer  the  home  of 
Vice  Presidents,  Senators  and  others  of 
prominence. 

On  the  same  siiuare  further  down  is  the 
dingy  building  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
held  its  sessions  in  1814  after  the  burning 
of  the  Capitol  by  the  British.  Not  far 
south  of  the  Capitol  was  Duddington  Manor, 
the  home  of  Daniel  Carroll,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Congress.  When  Car- 
roll began  the  erection  of  this  building  he 
located  it  in  the  center  of  an  Avenue  as 
designed  and  platted  by  L'Enfant.  No 
argument  availed  and  a  foundation  was  dug 
and  wall  laid.  But  one  night  L'Enfant 
gathered  a  force  of  laborers,  destroyed  the 
wall'and  filled  the  foundations.  A  compro- 
mise was  then  effected,  the  damage  paid 
for  by  the  Government,  and  the  mansion 
built  on  a  spot  out  of  the  embryo  street. 

Not  far  distant  in  the  midst  of  spacious 
grounds  the  large  brick  house  built  by 
Carroll's  son-in-law  about  1830  still  stands, 
but  it  is  deserted  and  like  the  cabin  in 
the  song : 

"The  hin)?es  are  all  rusted  and  the  chimneys 
fallen  in, 
And  the  roof  lets  in  the  sunshine 
and  the  rain". 

The  once  well  kept  gardens  are  the  play 
grounds  of  the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  picture  is  one  of  neglect  and 
desolation. 

Near  the  Capitol  on  New  Jersey  Avenue 


stood  a  row  of  houses  erected  by  John  Law, 
an  Englishman  who  came  here  from  India 
with  a  fortune  which  he  proceeded  to  in- 
vest in  lots,  and  to  erect  houses.  But 
although  his  houses  were  in  what  was  then 
the  fashionable  part  of  the  little  city,  the 
course  has  been  away  from  them  and  they 
have  made  room  for  the  new  office  building 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

To  mention  the  places  connected  with 
events  or  men  prominent  in  our  national 
history  would  take  a  volume.  Scarcely  a 
street  in  the  older  part  of  the  city  but  has 
some  historic  spot  and  was  or  is  the  resi- 
dence of  some  one  much  in  the  public  eye. 
The  few  mentioned  are  associated  with  the 
earlier  days  of  the  city  or  the  principal 
events  in  its  history. 

Among  the  other  historical  buildings 
which  will  soon  be  no  more,  are  the  railway 
stations  of  the  B.  &  O.  on  New  Jersey 
Avenue  and  C  streets,  and  the  P.  W.  &  B. 
and  Southern  Railway  station  on  Sixth  and 
B  streets  below  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  B.  &  O.  was  the  first  railroad  to 
enter  Washington,  in  183.5,  and  for  years 
the  connecting  link  between  the  capital 
and  the  north  and  west.  The  old  station 
was  abandoned  on  October  27  last  to  make 
way  for  the  plaza  to  the  New  Union  Sta- 
tion, and  on  that  day  the  B.  &  O.  opened 
the  magnificent  new  structure,  to  be  fol- 
lowed a  few  weeks  later  by  all  the  lines 
entering  Washington. 

The  old  B.  &  O.  station  was  perhaps  the 
most  familiar  spot  to  the  countless  thou- 
sands who  entered  Washington.  Through 
its  portals  have  passed  nearly  every  man 
prominent  in  our  National  history  for  the 
last  half  century ;  and  during  the  Civil 
War  the  road  was  the  important  factor  in 
the  problem  of  keeping  the  ranks  full,  and 
the  warehouses  supplied,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  millions  of  tons  of 
stores  of  all  kinds  were  carried. 

In  the  old  Sixth  street  station.  President 
Garfield  was  shot  in  July,  1881,  as  he  was 
on  his  way  to  a  train.  The  spot  where  he 
fell  was  marked  by  a  brass  star  in  the  floor 
for  several  years,  but  it  has  since  been 
removed.  This  station,  too,  will  soon  be 
but  a  memory. 
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HOMER  was  not  a  Inimorist.  Anyway 
not  an  American  Press  Humorist, 
or  he  wouldn't  have  had  to  die  to 
be  claimed  by  seven  cities.  Who 
the  dickens  was  Homer?  Well,  if  you 
don't  know,  you  ought  to.  The  American 
Press  Humorists  have  been  claimed  by 
more  than  seven  cities  and  they  are  still 
very  much  alive.  This  year  Los  Angeles, 
a  fine  large  town  of  Southern  California, 
had  a  preferred  claim  and  she  got  us. 
I  say  us"  because  I  am  one  of  them. 
I  confess  to  this  without  shame. 

Out  of  a  membership  of  one  hundred  or 
more,  extending  from  Maine  to  California, 
and  making  the  desert  of  editorial  pages 
to  blossom  as  the  rose,  some  twenty  odd 
of  these  puissant  pun-gents  swept  westward 
in  the  sad,  sweet  September,  gone  forever 
now,  and  lit  on  Los  Angeles.  Several 
persons,  not  humorists,  remarked  that  the 
melancholy  days  had  come  to  Los  Angeles. 
But  we  did  not  care  how  much  Los 
Angeles  suffered  so  long  as  we  had  a  good 
time.  And  we  did.  Oh,  yes,  we  had  the 
best  time  ever,  and  we  found  it  difficult, 
after  all  was  over,  to  get  back  to  the 
disagreeable  duty  of  paying  our  own  bills. 
The  Humorist's  lot  is  not  all  roses  and 
Los  Angeles. 

The  wives  of  several  of  the  Humorists 
accompanied  them.  These  ladies  were 
bright  and  cheerful  notwithstanding  it  is  no 
joke  to  be  the  wife  of  a  humorist.  Chicago 
was  the  gathering  point  for  the  eastern 
contingent  and  all  others  were  picked  up 
on  the  way.  Chicago  is  the  largest  town 
in  Cook  county,  Illinois,  and  is  a  thriving 
place.  It  has  a  court  house,  a  postoffice 
and  a  number  of  churches,  school  houses 
and  other  evidences  of  civilization.  Also 
some  food  factories  and  a  promising  future. 
The  Humorists  left  Chicago  Thursday 
night  at  10  o'clock  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Limited,  a  very  neat  but  not  gaudy  train, 
and  were  soon  flying  westward  over  the 
limitless  plains.  These  plains  begin  in  the 
cabbage  patches  of  suburban  Chicago 
and  end  in  the  orange  groves  of  Los 
Angeles.  Omaha,  Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake 
City  and  other  cities,  towns  and  villages 
dot  them  at  intervals  and  lend  variety  to 
the  scenery.      The  scenery  pays   the   loan. 


Some  of  these  plains  are  on  the  level  and 
some  are  not.  They  all  appear  to  be  made 
out  of  dust.  Sometimes  this  dust  stays 
where  it  belongs  and  sometimes  it  does  not. 
In  places  it  is  greased  and  plastered  to  the 
earth.  That  is  the  only  way  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  railway  tracks. 

We  were  met  by  a  committee  outside  of 
Los  Angeles  and  escorted  to  the  city  about 
midnight  Sunday,  some  four  hours  late. 
Something  is  wrong  when  a  train  isn't  late. 
I  know  this  because  we  were  all  right. 
Mr.  Frank  T.  Searight,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Press  Humorists,  was  chairman 
of  this  committee  and  Douglas  White, 
Salt  Lake  Router,  was  most  of  the  rest  of 
it.  They  knew  their  business.  Arriving 
we  were  put  up  at  the  Alexandria,  a  hotel 
whose  elegance  fitted  us  like  the  shell  on 
an  egg.  We  slept  on  downy  beds  of  ease 
after  a  sandpaper  bath  to  remove  the  grime 
of  travel  and  arose  in  the  morning  refreshed 
and  glad  that  for  six  days  at  least  we  could 
say  our  jokes  off-hand  and  not  have  to 
write  them  down  for  publication.  It  was 
like  throwing  money  to  the  birds,  but 
what  cared  we.'  We  had  the  money  and 
our  hosts  were  birds,  for  a  fact. 

For  six  entire  days  we  were  entertained 
as  only  Southern  Californians  entertain, 
and  on  Monrovia,  Mt.  Lowe,  Pasadena, 
Venice,  Riverside  and  way  points  we  were 
showered  in  all  the  plentitude  of  our 
powers  to  please  and  we  seemed  to  please 
everybody  that  tried  us.  We  gave  no 
guarantees,  but  in  our  simple,  guileless 
goodness  we  went  about  conferring  upon 
all  the  charms  of  our  presence  and  a 
childlike  appetite  for  food  and  drink. 

Monday  night  we  were  banqueted,  with 
Chaplain  Burdette  presiding.  Chaplain 
Burdette  is  a  good  thing.  There  wasn't 
anything  better  at  the  banquet  though 
some  of  the  Humorists  and  hosts  presented 
their  best.  Next  day  we  had  luncheon  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burdette  in  Pasadena.  It 
was  better  than  Chaplain  Burdette. 
Brother  B.  was  expounding  to  me  the  true 
way  of  living.  He  said  one  of  his  plans  was 
to  eat  himself  plumb  full  of  apricots  and 
go  to  sleep  in  the  shade  of  the  tree.  I 
asked  him  how  he  could  eat  himself  plum 
full  of  apricots.      I  emphasized  the     plum" 
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«o  he  would  be  sure  to  grasp  my  meaning 
and  he  laughed  almost  boisterously.  It 
was  my  most  successful  effort  at  unconscious 
homor.  When  one  funny  man  laughs  at 
the  joke  of  another  funny  man  it  must 
have  real  merit.  Pasadena  is  ;i  beautiful 
place.  This  has  been  said  with  eminent 
success  several  millions  of  times  which 
proves  that  truth  is  mighty  and  will 
prevail.  That  night  we  were  banqueted 
by  the  Pasadena  Board  of  Trade.  If  we 
had  our  appetite  for  drink  with  us  we  had 
no  opportunity  to  gratify  it.  Pasadena 
has  her  lid  on  straight.  The  banquet  was 
a  dry  affair. 

We  were  taken  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Lowe 
and  given  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Paradise. 
This  is  worth  going  miles  to  see.  Mt. 
Lowe's  name  doesn't  fit  it.  Monrovia 
spread  all  her  charms  before  us  and  showed 
no  signs  that  she  had  for  sale,  at  reasonable 
prices,  some  of  the  loveliest  building  sites 
■on  earth.  We  appreciated  this  forbearance. 
We  were  feeling  so  rich  by  this  time  that 
we  would  have  bought  the  whole  town  and 
carried  it  away  with  us.  We  were  given  a 
glorious  splash  in  the  Pacific  at  Venice  and 
were  received  there  by  a  large  sized  brass 
band  playing  the  Dead  March.  It  was  the 
only  public  reflection  cast  upon  us  during 
our  entire  visit  to  Southern  California. 
Whatever  the  people  may  have  thought, 
they  very  kindly  didn't  express  it  in  the 
harsh  notes  of  a  brass  band,  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Kinney,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  was 
away  at  the  time,  or  it  never  would  have  hap- 
pened. Venice  has  numerous  canals,  all 
dug  without  any  help  from  President 
Roosevelt.  Riverside  claimed  us  for  a  day 
and  made  good.  Riverside's  orange  groves 
and  grand  avenues  of  palm  and  pepper 
trees  are  known  wherever  the  English 
language  is  printed.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  like  the  auto  ride  up  Rubido 
mountain  and  down  again.  They  fed  us  at 
the  quaintly  beautiful  Glenwood  and  sent 
us  home  unhappy — because  we  had  to  go. 

Friday  night  the  Humorists  turned  out 
in  all  tlieir  professional  paint  to  do  stunts 
at  the  Auditorium  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bill 
Nye  Monument  Fund.  It  was  a  good  show 
for  the  monej'  and  everybody  staid  till  it 
was  over.  But  that  isn't  why  I  know 
it  was  a  good  show.  About  a  thousand 
dollars,  more  or  less,  were  added  to  the 
fand. 

Los  Angeles  is  a  fine  town  with  more  of 
the  New  York  atmosphere  than  any  place 


I  know  of,  if  that  be  a  compliment.  The 
climate  is  a  feature.  This  improves  on  ac- 
quaintance. The  vegetation  makes  the 
newcomer  from  the  East  think  that  he  has 
got  mixed  up  with  a  lot  of  stage  scenery. 
Prices  are  high  for  everything  except  post- 
age stamps.  Rents  make  the  tourist  from 
New  York  City  feel  at  home  quickly. 
Newspapers  are  a  nickel  apiece,  but  they 
are  up-to-date  in  other  respects.  They 
treated  us  well  editorially,  and  made 
pictures  of  us  that  were  painful  to  con- 
template. If  any  bachelor  among  us  had 
hopes  of  winning  out  of  his  sad  condition, 
those  caricatures  crushed  every  hope  on  the 
spot.  Wherever  we  went  the  glad  hand 
was  shoved  out  ungrudgingly  and  there  was 
always  something  in  it.  Hospitality  was 
wide  open  and  Los  Angeles  done  us  proud. 
Like  a  rare  picture  now,  is  the  twilight  at 
Mrs.  Mitchell's  reception  with  the  moon 
silvering  through  the  palms,  and  the  flowers 
of  Paul  de  Longpre's  rosegloried  home  will 
always  be  fresh  and  fair  in  our  memories. 
Oh,  say,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  a  visiting 
Humorist  in  Los  Angeles. 

Just  when  it  happened  or  how,  I  don't 
know  clearly,  but  during  a  lull  in  the  rush 
some  time,  somewhere  we  got  down  to 
business  for  a  minute  or  two  and  elected 
Frank  T.  Searight  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Press  Humorists,  and  Judd  Mortimer 
Lewis  of  Houston,  Texas,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  We  did  tliis  because  we  decided 
to  meet  next  year  at  Houston  and  needed 
somebody  as  efficient  as  Searight  had  been 
in  Los  Angeles  to  look  after  our  interests 
in  that  town.  Mr.  Lewis  gave  us  a  guaran- 
tee to  that  effect  and  he  has  a  job  before 
him  that  he  little  realizes,  I  am  sure. 

From  Los  Angeles  we  departed  Saturday 
night,  on  a  Salt  Lake  Route  special,  with 
G.  P.  A.  Peck  and  Douglas  White  in 
charge,  bound  for  Goldfield,  where  the 
whole  town  turned  out  to  have  fun  with  us, 
and  they  did.  They  filled  the  day  with 
showing  us  how  much  gold  there  was  yet 
that  we  hadn't  got  our  greedy  paws  on, 
and  at  night  they  i)ulled  off  a  series  of 
prize-fights  at  the  Hipjiodrome  Theater 
with  Humorists  getting  off  jokes  to  relieve 
the  strain  between  acts.  Rome  in  her 
palmiest  days  never  saw  the  like  of  that 
exhibition  of  Hitters  and  Humorists. 

Our  next  pause  in  this  career  of  delight 
was  at  Salt  Lake  City  where  the  Herald 
and  other  newspaper  men  showed  us  what 
a   beautiful   citv   thev   have   in    Utah    and 
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what  a  wonder  Great  Salt  L.ike  is.  A 
fresh  joke  couldn't  live  in  that  atmosphere 
five  minutes  and  we  carefully  refrained 
from  using  anything  of  recent  vintage. 
Trust  a  Humorist  to  waste  his  raw  material. 
At  night  we  were  dined  at  the  Alta  club, 
prettier  than  any  club  house  yet,  and  we 
sighed  as  we  thought  that  the  end  of  our 
present  joys  was  so  near. 

But  it  had  to  come — what  do  good 
things  have  any  end  for? — and  next  daj- 
we  were  on  our  way  work  ward.  Some  of 
us   had    been   lost    in    Los    Angeles  among 


friends,  and  some  took  another  route  from 
Salt  Lake,  but  our  little  remnant  bravely 
faced  the  East  and  labor  and  hiked  hope- 
fully back  to  toil. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  train  reached 
Chicago  we  were  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  and  never  on  earth  will  be  together 
again.  This  is  no  joke.  Maybe  after- 
while  we  shall  meet  over  yonder  where  all 
is  fair  and  good  things  never  end,  and  I'll 
bet  an  orange   that   our   greeting   will   be : 

Well,  now,  say,  doesn't  this  remind  you 
of  Los  Angeles?  " 


HURRYMAN'S  RIDE. 
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Up  from  the  South,  at  break  of  day. 
There  sounded  the  gentle,  trembMng  bray 
Of  a  Gabriel-horn,  which  we  knew 
That  Hnrryman's  motor-car  was  due, 
A  moment  later,  a  bhiish  streak 
Shot  through  the  village,  across  the  creek — 
Straight  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  then 
Over  it  went,  and  was  gone  again. 
"Sometime,"  the  villagers  said  that  day, 
"He'll  get  what's  coming  to  him,  we  pray!" 

But  Hurryman,  hurtling  o'er  the  pike. 
Pays  no  attention  to  what  others  like, 
Hoaming  the  roadways,  reckless  and  free. 
What  does  he  care  for  you  or  for  me? 
Yet  Fate  still  wields  a  straight  right  limb 
And  man  does  get  what  is  coming  to  him  ! 
That's  why,  while  driving  his  wild  machine. 
He  suddenly  ran  out  of  gasoline  ! 

To  a  stop  he  came,  in  a  lonely  spot, 
His  engines  cold,  but  his  journals  hot. 
His  gear  intact,  his  tires  "unbust," 
But  his  gasoline  reservoir  dry  as  dust. 
Stuck  !     On  a  beautiful  motoring  day. 
And  gasoline  twenty  miles  away  ! 

l''or  a  while  he  sat  with  head  bowed  low. 
Knowing  the  sorrow  all  motorists  know 
When    something  goes  crooked,   and   there 

you  are. 
Cussing  your  luck  and  your  motor-car. 
Hut  then,  as  a  farmer  driving  a  team, 
Came  by,  he  smiled,  like  a  wet-sunbeam. 
"For  a  dollar  you'll  help  me  to  town,  I  trust  ?" 
Asked  Hurryman,  wishing  he  could  say  must. 
But  the  bm'olic  citizen  laughed  with  glee, 
"By  gosh,  not  fer  five  would  I  do  it,"  said  he, 
"You've  killed  my  chickens  and  skeered  ray 
stock. 
So  sit  wher  you  air,  till  you  turn  to  rock!  " 
Hurryman    begged,  but  the  man  wouldn't 

stay— 
And  gasoline  twenty  miles  away  ! 


The  next,  and  the  next,  of  the  crop-raising 

band 
Who   came    that    way,    took    the   self-same 

stand. 
They  listened  to  all  of  his  elocpient  plea — 
But  to  tow  him  to  town,  not  one  would  agree. 
He   tackled    them    all  —  boys,   women    and 

men — 
But  deaf,  dumb  and   blind,   they   might   as 

well  been; 
They  wouldn't  go  hunt  for  a  village  where  he 
Might  give  to  his  auto  a  gasoline  spree; 
They  wouldn't  be  bribed,  they  wouldn't  sug- 
gest 
Where    help    could    be    found,    though     he 

pleaded  his  best- 
In  fact,  it  was  plain  that  there  he  would  stay — 
With  gasoline  twenty  miles  away  I 

And  so,  as  the  shadows  of  night  began 
To  fall,  a  weary  and  half-famished  man 
Took  up  a  journey,  he  knew  not  where 
(  And  telling  the  truth,  he  didn't  much  care! ) 
.\round  a  slight  bend  in  the  road  he  dragged. 
With  steps  that  were  heavy  and  spirits  that 

fagged, 
Wond'ring  if  ever,  or  never — 

He  stopped! 
And  into  his  tracks,  without  a. sound  dropped. 
For  a  thriving  young  city  lay  nestling  tliere 
Not  a  half  mile  away!  As  his  vacant  stare 
Took  in  its  houses  and  stores,  he  saw 
A  sight  that  added  the  very  last  straw. 
For  there  sprang  into  being,  as  night  drew 

down. 
Gasoline  street  lights  all  over  town  ! 


In  a  cell  that  is  padded  poor  Hurryman  sits 
And  honks  like  an  auto  horn  having  ten  fits. 
While  now  and  again,  with  sobs  he  will  say, 
'And  the  gasoline  wasn't  a  half-mile  away!  " 


SEEING  AMERICA. 
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|LL  aboard  here  for  a  Seeing  America 
trip  in  this  fine,  high-speed  air- 
mobile. Safe,  sane  and  com- 
fortable. A  parachute  under  every 
seat.  We  show  you  twice  as  much  of  the 
country  as  any  of  our  one-cylinder,  hot-air 
competitors.  No  dust,  no  dirt,  no  speed 
limit,  no  cows  on  the  track.  One  more 
couple  now.  All  ready.  Cut  loose,  Bill. 
We're  off! 

We  are  now  passing  over  Manhattan 
Island.  It  contains  three  million  people 
piled  from  twenty  to  forty  layers  deep,  and 
is  growing  so  fast  that  while  a  man  is 
finishing  the  top  story  of  his  residence  he  is 
remodeling  the  first  story  to  make  it  up-to- 
date.  We  are  now  running  a  race  upward 
with  the  steel  office  building  to  our  left. 
The  first  to  reach  a  height  of  600  feet  wins. 
There  !  We  lose,  gentlemen,  but  we  always 
sacrifice  speed  to  safety.  Turn  here  west, 
Jim. 

We  are  now  passing  rapidly  over  New 
Jersey.  Notice  the  hunters  below.  They 
are  stalking  an  octopus  with  a  sheriff's  writ. 
Notice  the  huge  bird  making  a  wild  com- 
motion in  the  roof  of  yonder  house.  It  is 
a  Jersey  skeeter.  He  has  bored  his  way 
through  a  tin  roof  to  get  at  a  baby,  and 
they  have  clinched  his  bill  on  the  inside. 

Pennsylvania.  The  loud  buzzing  noise 
to  the  south  is  Philadelphia  snoring  it  its 
sleep.  With  the  field  glasses  you  can  now 
discover  the  $1 4,000,000  state  capitol.  It 
is  not  as  large  as  some  of  the  houses  of  the 
men  who  built  it,  but  there  wasn't  money 
enough  to  build  both.  This  dark  twilight 
we  are  now  passing  through  is  Pittsburg. 
It  makes  more  steel,  produces  more  mil- 
lionaires and  washes  more  family  linen  than 
any  other  city  in  the  country. 

From  the  distance,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
you  will  observe  that  this  country  looks  as 
if  it  had  a  two  weeks'  growth  of  beard. 
The  whiskers  are  oil  derricks.  Every  time 
a  new  derrick  is  put  up  they  gold-plate 
another  room  in  the  Chicago  University. 
Occasionally  a  wind  storm  comes  along. 
Then  this  country  gets  a  clean  shave. 


We  are  now  over  Ohio.  Notice  the  blue 
sheet  of  water  to  the  north.  It  is  Lake 
Erie,  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  pure 
drinking  water  in  the  world.  The  elec- 
trical disturbance  ahead  of  us  is  Senator 
Foraker  discussing  the  Brownsville  matter. 
The  large  dark  object  to  our  left  is  either  a 
hay  barn  or  Secretary  Taft,  I  cannot  tell 
which  at  this  distance. 

We  will  now  rise  higher  in  order  to  pass 
over  Vice-President  Fairbanks  of  Indiana. 
The  bright  glittering  spot  to  the  north  is 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  viewed  from  above. 
Listen  to  the  musical  sound  from  beneath 
us.  That  is  Indianapolis,  where  the  1908 
crop  of  Indiana  poetry  is  being  ripened. 

This  i5  Illinois,  beneath  us.  No,  madam, 
we  do  not  pass  over  Chicago.  It  is  fifty 
miles  north  of  us.  You  do  not  notice  it 
because  the  wind  is  the  other  way.  The 
light  cloud  of  smoke  just  beneath  us  is 
Speaker  Joe  Cannon  smoking  his  fourteenth 
after-dinner  cigar.  On  those  prairies 
Abraham  Lincoln  grew  up.  It  is  lucky  he 
grew  up  as  far  as  he  did,  for  Illinois  roads 
are  si.\  feet  deep  all  the  year  'round. 

The  Mississippi,  father  of  waters.  It 
divides  Illinois  from  Missouri,  for  which 
both  states  are  grateful  to  it.  We  are  now- 
passing  over  Missouri.  Notice  the  farmer 
who  is  rising  rapidly  to  meet  us.  His 
mule  has  just  erupted.  Pull  him  in.  Bill. 
Missouri  has  the  worst  j'ellow  streak  in  the 
country,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  the 
river  of  that  name. 

If  yoLi  will  excuse  me  I  will  now  stop 
talking  until  we  have  passed  over  Kansas 
City.  Every  one  of  its  200,000  people  is 
bragging  about  it  and  I  don't  care  to 
strain  my  voice. 

We  will  now  pass  over  Kansas  if  the 
state  legislature  does  not  pass  a  law  against 
it.  If  Missouri  has  the  worst  yellow 
streak,  Kansas  has  the  best.  It  is  the 
wheat  belt.  Notice  the  farmers  hunting 
for  harvest  hands  with  bear  traps.  You 
can  tell  a  Kansas  farmer  by  his  diamond 
vest  buttons. 


SEEING   AMERICA. 
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Here  we  are  over  Denver.  It  is  a  mile 
high,  but  its  gold  mine  stories  are  higher 
than  that.  Colorado  may  not  be  solid 
gold  but  it  is  gold  filled. 

Notice  the  magnificent  scenery  as  we 
pass  swiftly  on.  Colorado  has  more 
mountains  to  the  square  inch  than  any 
other  state.  We  are  now  passing  over 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  mass  meeting  on  the 
corner  is  a  Mormon  family  going  to  have 
its  picture  taken.  Notice  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  on  our  right.  Anything  will  floit  in 
it,  even  a  Harriman  loan. 

The  next  .tOO  miles  are  Nevada.  This 
state  consists  of  a  bunch  of  gold  mines, 
and  one  of  its  principal  industries  is  that 
of  raising  senators. 

Don't  be  excited,  madam.  The  bottom 
hasn't  dropped  out  of  the  earth.  This  is 
only  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  is  thirteen 
miles  wide  and  a  mile  deep,  and  was  dug 
without  any  aid  from  the  Panama  canal 
commission.  Nature  did  it  herself,  and 
she  didn't  change  engineers  once  while 
doing  it. 


Snift'  the  air,  friends.  We  are  crossing 
the  California  state  line.  The  bright  yel- 
low on  the  horizon  ahead  isn't  the  sunset, 
but  the  orange  groves.  Notice  the  red  of 
the  rose  gardens,  the  white  of  the  moun- 
tain tops  and  the  blue  of  the  skies. 

Los  Angeles,  future  metropolis  of  the 
Pacific,  any  old  part  of  it.  Watch  it  grow- 
ing out  to  meet  us,  five  blocks  at  a  jump. 
Watch  the  desert  turning  into  palm  gar- 
dens and  the  sand  hills  into  office  build- 
ings. Los  Angeles  is  so  young  that  some 
of  its  old  settlers  aren't  out  of  short 
trousers,  and  it  is  growing  so  fast  that  they 
keep  the  city  boundary  on  wheels. 

The  only  thing  in  Los  Angeles  that  is 
behind  the  times  is  the  calendar.  It  is 
five  years  behind  the  rest  of  the  city.  Los 
Angeles  offers  a  special  eighty-year  course 
in  the  science  of  enjoying  life,  and  it  is 
getting  students  just  as  fast  as  the  trains 
can  haul  them  out  there.  Let  "er  down 
easy,  Bill.  All  out.  Thank  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  You'll  find  a  real  estate 
office  on  every  corner  and  no  one  knows 
the  wav  back  east.     All  out ! 


THE  VANISHED  DAYS. 


KBO-M    CHICAGO 


Lay  the  jest  about  the  julep  in  the  camphor  balls  at  last, 
For  the  miracle  has  happened  and  the  olden  days  are  past; 
That  which  makes  Milwaukee  thirsty  does  not  foam  in  Tennessee 
And  the  lid  in  old  Missouri  is  as  tight-locked  as  can  be — 
Oh,  the  comic  paper  Colonel  and  his  cronies  well  ma_v  sigh, 
For  the  mint  is  waving  gayly,  but  the  South  is  going  dry. 

By  the  stillside  on  the  hillside  in  Kentucky  all  is  still. 

For  the  only  damp  refreshment  must  be  dipped  up  from  the  rill ; 

No"th  C'lina's  stately  ruler  gives  his  soda  glass  a  shove, 

And  discusses  local  option  with  the  South  Ca'lina  Gov.  ; 

It  is  useless  at  the  fountain  to  be  winkful  of  the  eye. 

For  the  cocktail  glass  is  dusty  and  the  South  is  going  dry. 

It  is  water,  water  everywhere,  and  not  a  drop  to  drink  : 

We  no  longer  hear  the  music  of  the  mellow  crystal  clink, 

When  the  Colonel  and  the  Major  and  the  Gen'l  and  the  Jedge 

Meet  to  have  a  little  nip  to  give  their  appetites  an  edge. 

For  the  eggnog  now  is  nogless  and  the  rye  has  gone  awry. 

And  the  punch  bowl  holds  carnations,  and  the  South  is  going  dry. 

All  the  nightcaps  now  have  tassels  and  are  worn  upon  the  head — 
Not  the  nightcaps  that  were  taken  when  nobody  went  to  bed  ; 
And  the  breeze  above  the  bluegrass  is  as  solemn  as  is  death. 
For  it  bears  no  pungent  clove-tang  on  its  odorific  breath; 
And  each  man  can  walk  a  chalk  line  when  the  stars  are  in  the  sky, 
For  the  fizz  glass  now  is  fizzless,  and  the  South  is  going  dry. 

Lay  the  jest  about  the  julep  "neath  the  chestnut  tree  at  last, 

For  there's  but  one  kind  of  moonshine  and  the  olden  days  are  past; 

For  the  water  wagon  rumbles  through  the  Southland  on  its  trip, 

And  it  helps  no  one  to  drop  off  to  pick  up  the  driver's  whip ; 

For  the  mint  bed  makes  a  pasture  and  the  corkscrew  hangeth  high, 

All  is  still  along  the  stillside  and  the  South  is  going  dry. 


Orii  education  is  never  complete;  we  can.  It  is  the  death  of  hope,  more  than  anything: 

however,  live,  learn  and  accomplish  to  the  end.       else,  that  makes  us  feel  our  age. 


Kiiinsr  egotism  is  a  good  staff  to  lean  upon, 
even  though  it  supports  no  one  but  ourself. 


Chanck  may  send  the  wind,  but  effort  and 
preparation  spread  the  sails  to  receive  it. 


The  next  best  evidence  of  large  character 
is  that  moral  strength  which  enables  us  to 
recognize  in  others  an  ability  we  do  not 
possess  ourselves. 


Wron(;  is  on  the  surface  of  human  charac- 
ter ;  but  deep  in  the  hearts  of  men  lives  a 
desire  to  do  right. 


Let  us  play  the  game  for  the  game's  sake  Manhood   can    never  be    quite    unfettered 

to  the  end,  win  or  lose.  until  liberated  from  the  views  of  other  men. 


Se[  r-eoNTHOi.  is  the  father  of  self-respect; 
and  the  foundation  upon  which  self-reliance  is 
constructed. 


How  much  we  find  we  did  not  know  at  all, 
while  ascertaining  what  at  last  we  learn. 


Left  to  himself  the  average  man  is  sincere; 
it  generally  takes  two  or  more  to  practice 
deception. 

Let  us  perform  the  first  duty  that  presents 
itself  to  our  conscience,  and  permit  other 
obligations  to  take  their  turn. 


The  resolute  will  of  strength  scorns  com- 
promise with  conditions  that  cannot  be  over- 
come. 

It  is  not  well  to  bare  the  back  of  truth  in 
order  that  a  lie  may  be  branded  there. 


Ohdehs  given  in  an  aggressive  manner  are, 
as  a  rule,  observed  in  the  same  spirit. 


Neoeigexce   and    incapacity    pays   all    the 
wages  of  competency  and  responsibility. 


MANHOOD. 

BY    ARTHUR    C.    LEWIS. 

Looking  toward  tlie  dawning'  day. 
Helping:  some  weary  fellow  ali>ng. 
Sliowine:  the  blind  a  sun-lit  way. 
Singing  a  light  lieart  song. 
Speaking  the  truth  to  every  inaii. 
Keeping  our  back  to  the  West: 
Trusting  that  Ond  will  understand. 
And  hoping  for  tlie  best. 


"  Stub  Ends  op  THntJGHT"  in  book  form,  bound  in  silk  cloth  (101  pRgesj.   may    be  obtuintrd    from  tlie  author. 
Arthur  G,  Lewis,  Norfolk.  Vh.     Price  Sl.tK),  postpaid. 


(WINTER    SCHEDULE    WILL    GO    INTO    EFFECT    NOVEMBER    17,    1907) 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE.  PHILADELPHIA    AND    NEW    YORK. 


EFFECTIVE  JUNE    2.    1 907 

NO.  521 

1 

EASTWARD 

No.  504 
DAILY 

EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 
8   HOUH 

No  522 

SUNDAY 

No.  52B 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 

No,  502 

DAll  Y 

"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
6  HOUR 

NO.  506 

DAILY 

No.  516 

DAILY 

No. 514 
DAILY 

No.  S  1  2 
DAILY 

AM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

AH 

Lv.  WASHINQTON,  NEW  UNION  STA  .. 

7.00 

9.00 

9.00 

1  1.00 

1  .00 

3.00 

6.00 

8.00 

1  1.30 

2.52 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 

7.55 

9.50 

9.52 

1  1.50 

1.55 

3.48 

6.00 

9.00 

12.36 

3.46 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-- 

8.00 

9.64 

9.57 

1  1.64 

1.59 

3.62 

6.06 

9.05 

12.44 

3.51 

10.16 

1  1.62 

12.1  1 

2.02 

4.05 

5.50 

8.  19 

1  1.46 

3.05 

6.00 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

12.35 

2.00 

2.30 

4.15 

6.30 

8.00 

10.40 

3.20 

5.40 

8.32 

12.46 

PM 

2.40 

PM 

4.25 

6.45 

PM 

8.10 

PM 

10.50 

6.33 

6.33 

8.43 

PM 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO    R.  R.   ROYAL   BLUE   TRAINS  FROM   NEW  YORK   TO 
PHILADELPHIA,    BALTIMORE  AND   WASHINGTON. 


EFFECTIVE    JUNE    2,    1907. 
WESTWARD 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,   230  STREET 

Lv.   NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET    ... 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  HT.  ROYAL  STATION 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMOEN  STATION  - 
Ar.  WASHINQTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 


No.  5SS 

DAILY 


I  1.60 
1.30 
4.16 
6.45 
6.50 
7.50 


No.  5  I  7 
EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 


8.16 
10.60 
10.65 
I  1.46 


7.50 

8.00 

10.17 

12.13 

12.  I  7 

1.12 


No-  SOI 
DAILY 


9.50 
10.00 
12.30 
2.43 
2.47 
3.50 


No.  507 
DAILY 


I  1.60 
12.00 
2.  17 
4.  16 
4.20 
6.20 


No.  527 

DAILY 
0   HOUR 


PM 

1.50 
2.00 
4.16 
6.09 
6.  13 
7.00 


No,  S09 

"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


PM 

3.50 
4.00 
6.12 
8.09 
8.13 
9.00 


No,  503 
DAILY 


5.50 

6.00 

8.35 

10.60 

10.55 

I  2.00 


BALTIMORE   &   OHIO   R.   R.   ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO   ALL    POINTS  WEST 

AND    SOUTHWEST. 


EFFECTIVE    JUNE    2.     1907. 
WESTWARD 

No     1 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No,    7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No-  9 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No,  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    1  1 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

Pito-  lis 

EKPUTESS 

QMLV 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  230  STREET 

9. SOU 
lO.OOu 
12.30  PJI 
2.43  PJI 
3.00PJI 
4.05  PJI 

1  i.eoul 

I2.00NN 
2.I7pj< 
4.  1  6  PJI 
4.30  PJI 
5.30  P* 

N  3.50  P* 
N  4.00  pm 
6.  12  pm 
8.09  PM 
8.00  pm 
9.  IOpb 

6.50  pm 

6.00  pm 

8.36  PJI 

10.60pm 

1  1  .05  pm 

I2.40UI 

7.50UI 

B.OOul 
10.  I7ui 
I2.I3P-K 
12.22pm 

1  .22  pm 
t   7.  I3p,m 

9.42  PJI 

1  1  .60PM 

1.30UI 

4.  I6ui 
7.45  Ul 
8.00  Ul 
9.  lOu 

6.50p> 

7.00  PJI 

9.2  1  PJI 

1  1.23  PJI 

1  1.32  pjf 

12.30  Ul 

wore. 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.  PHILADELPHIA - 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- - 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 
LV.  WASHINQTON,  NEW  UNION  STA  -- 
Ar.  DEER   PARK    HOTEL 

Ar    PITTSBURQ ^ 

6.46  UK 
I2.00NN 

6.20pm 

8.50U 

Lv  S.36m 

Ar.  CLEVELAND -- 

Ar.WHEELINQ  (EASTERN  TIME) 

Ah.  COLUMBUS  (CENTRAL  TIME) 

5.35UI 
8.45  Ul 

5.15  pm 

9.00  P-M 

Lv6.30PJl 

lo.iei-ji 

8.  sou 

Ah.CHIOAQO    - 

6.35  PJI 
10.35  pm 
9.30  pm 
7.28  Ul 
6.30  Ul 
8.  I6ui 
8.  IOpm 

9.45UI 

8.30  Ul 
1.46  Ul 
6.35  Ul 
7.  lOui 
1  .40  P» 

Ar    CINCINNATI 

8.05  Ul 
M.46UII 
1  I.eOul 
6.27  PJI 
6.  1  6  PM 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE 

Ar.  ST.   LOUIS 

Ah   GHATTANOOQA 

Ar.  MEMPHIS    

Ah    NEW  ORLEANS 

8.45  Ul 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  ait  points,     t  Except  Sunday.      n-Connection  east  of  Philadelphia  is  made  with  «o.  SOS,  ' 
"Roiial  Limited."     Note.-  Direct  connection  at  Cumberland  with    Train  No   56  from  points  east. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL 

BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EFFECTIVE    JUNE    2.     1907. 
EASTWARD 

No.   2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.    8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    lO 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No-  12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM,    DAILY 

No.    14 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv    OHICAQO    

6.00  pm 

I0.40UI 

7.00  pm 

I2.26UI 

8.30  PJI 

Lv    WHEELINQ  (EASTERN  TIME)    ..   - 

6.00  PM 

l0.60tM 

8.30  PM 
8.00  Ul 

2.60  pm 
9.30  PJI 

Lv.   PITTSBURQ 

*  6.00pm 
9.28pm 

t  2.50UI 
4.  1  2ui 
8.00  Ul 
8.15  pm 
I.OOpm 

I .  I  6pji 

Lv.  ST.    LOUIS 

•  9.00UI 
2. 1  0  PM 
3.00  PJI 

*  6.35  PM 

I.46UI 

8.  lOui 
*  8.05  Ul 

12.  IOpm 

9.  1  Oui 
8.40  pm 

10.30  pm 

Lv.   LOUISVILLE 

Lv.   INDIANAPOLIS 

Lv.  CINCINNATI 

Lv.    NEW    ORLEANS 

Lv    MEMPHIS       

LV.  CHATTANOOGA 

6.20U1 

LV.   DEER   PARK    HOTEL 

t|0.  I5u 
4.42  PM 
6.50pm 
6.05  pm 
8.  1  9  PM 
10.40  pm 
10.50pm 

Ah.  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA  .. 
AR-  BALTIMORE.  CAMOEN  STATION  ... 
Ar,  BALTIMORE,  MT,  ROYAL  STATION  - 
AR-  PHILADELPHIA                   -    --- 

12.40  pm 
1.47  pm 
1.59  pm 
4.05  pm 
6. 30  pm 
6.45  PJI 

6.30  Ul 
7.50  u< 
8.00  Ul 
10.  1  5ui 
12.35  PJI 
12. 45  PJI 

12.30pm 
1.47  pm 
1  .59pm 
4.05  pm 
6.30pm 
6.45  PM 

6.41  Ul 
7.50  Ul 
8.00  Ul 
10.  16  Ul 
12.35  pm 
I2.45P-M 

2.37U1 

3.42  Ul 
3.51  Ul 
6.00  Ul 
8.32  Ul 

8.43  Ul 

10.25pm 
1  I.30PJI 
I2.44UI 
3.05  Ul 
5.40U1 
6.33u> 

AR-  new   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

AR- NEW  YORK    28D  STREET 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         *  Dailg.         t  Daily  except  Sunday.                                           | 

TRAINS  "  EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR  " 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE. 


THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING   CAR   SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST   SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.      PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,    Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

No«  Sl'Z,  Drawing  Uooin  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Luuls  and  Plttstiurg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 
FlltatMirg  to  Philadelphia.     Dining  Car,  a  la  earte,  I'hlladdplila  to  New  York. 

No.  604.    Drawing  lioom  Parlor  Car  WashlriRton  to  New  Yurk.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

NcK  52G.  Five  Hour  Traiu.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Gar,  a  la  carte,  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York. 

No.  522.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  528.    Drawing  lloum  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  502.    Drawing  Rrtoni  Parlur  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  524.  "  Koyal  Limite^l."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Etiulpment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  ohservatlun  Cars  Waelilngton  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  oiher  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  500.    Drawing  Room  Parlur  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 

No-  514.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltlumre  to  New  York. 

No.  555.  Separate  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  to  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Cincinnati. 

No.  517.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  605.  Drawing   Room    Sleeping   Car   New  York   to   Chicago.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No-  501.  Drawing  Room  Parlur  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  527.  Five    Hour  Train.     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Parloi    Car    New   York   to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "  Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Traia,  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car,  Parlor 
and  Obaervatlon  Cars.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Washington.    No  extra  fare  other  than  rejrular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  503.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York    to  Wanhlrigtun.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  511.  Drawing  Rootii  Parlor  Car  New  York  tu  Philadelphia.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to 
Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheelings 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,    Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

No.  I.  Ciiiciiiiiiiti-.St.  I>oui8  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Drawing  Room 
Steeping  Car  New  York  to  Louisville.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Cafe  Parlor  Car 
Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Chit-ago  Kxiiress.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Drawing 
Boom  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Columbus.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  serve 
all  meals. 

No.  9.  Pittslmrgr  Night  Exi>re88.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No,  3,  St.  LiOxiis  Kxpress.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  tn  Parkcrsburg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Phllmlelphla  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Car  Connellavllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  6.  "Chicago  Liiuited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  01)servatIon  Parlor  Car  Wash- 
ington to  Pittsburg.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No-  15.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 
Parlor  Cafe  Car  Wheeling  to  Newark.  Drawing  Room  Steeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Baltimore 
to  Pittsburg. 

No.  55.  The  Daylight  Train.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Baltimore 
to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car  Cuuiberlanil  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  Martlnsburg  to  Grafton  and  Clarksburg  to  Cincinnati. 
Grill  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Luuls. 

No.  2.  8t.  Liouis-Ne^v  York  Ijiinited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  LouleviUe  to  Washington.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car 
LoulBvllte  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  4,  Ciiiciunati-Xew  York  Liiuited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Washington.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.  Parlor  Car  Washington 
to  New  York.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meale. 

No.  6.  Chicago-New  York  Li  inited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Obaerva- 
tlon Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  Wagblngt.m.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Care  serve  all  meals. 

No.  8.  Chicago-New  York  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Washington.     Parlor  Car  Waslilngton  to  New  York.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  10.  Night  Express.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 
Washington. 

No.  13.  *' I>u<iueBue  Limited,"  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Conncllsvllle  anil  Philadelphia  to  New  York.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meale. 

No-  14.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
BnlTet  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.  Parlor  Cafe  Car  Newark  to  Wheeling.  Parlor  Car  Wheel- 
ing to  Cumberland.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Cumberland  to  Baltimore. 


THROUGH    TICKETS.    SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMWODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows  : 

AKRON,  OHIO,   nnion  Station.  C.  D.  Honodle.  Ticket  Agt-nt.     Howurd  Strt-wt.  V.  S.  G.  APLEY.  Ticket  ARCnt. 
BALTIMORE,     N.    W.  Cor.    Charles  and   Brtltimore  Streets    NewB.  A  O.  BuildloRi.   G.    D.    Orawford.   City  Ticket  Agent; 

G.  W.  Squigqins.  City  Pdssenger  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond.  Special  Agent;  G.  W.  Paini.  Passenger  Agent.       Camden   Station, 

E.  U.  J0NK8.  Ticket  Agent.     Mt.  Royal  Station,  A.  G.  CROMWELL.  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE.  OHIO,  J.  F.  SHERRY.  Ticket  Agent. 
BOSTON.  36CI  Wushington   Street.    J.  B.  ScoTT.    New  Engiitnd    Passenger  Agent:     T.  K.  Ruth.   Traveling   Passenger   Agent; 

E.  E    Baekey.  Ticki-t  Agent. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y..  343  Fulton  Street.  T.  H.  Hendbickbon.  Ticket  Agent. 
BUTLER,  PA.,  Wm.TurNEU.  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON.  OHIO,  O.  O.  McDoNALD.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER,   PA.,  J.  H.  Burnham.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO,  244  Clark  Street.  Grand  Paci tic  Hotel.  W.  W.  Picking.  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  W.  McKewin.  Oily  Ticket  Agent: 

W.  A.  PnESTON,  Traveling  Pasiseugfr  Agent.    General  Passenger  Office.  No.  718  Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Building.  (■.  D.  Rice. 

Passenger  Agent.    Grand  Central  Passenger  Station,  Corner  Harrison  Street   and  6th  Avenue.  F.  J.  f^DDY,  Ticket  Agent. 

Auditorium  Annex.  15  Congress  Street.  F.  E.  ScOTT,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO.  J.  H.  Larrabee.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO,  B.  A  O.  S.-W..  43iJ  Walnut  Street  'Traction  Bldg.i.  O.  H.  Wiseman.  District  Passenger  Agent ;  G.  A.  Mann. 

City  Ticket  Agent  ;H.  ('.  Stevenson.  Passenger  Agent.     Central  Union  Station,  E.    Reisino.  Station    Passenger  Agent; 

J.  F.  Rolf.  Depot  Ticket  A^ent- 
CITY  OF  MEXICO,  MEX.,  D.  Baskhardt.  Ageate  General.  B.  &  O.  S.-W..  Prolongacion  Del  5  De  Mayo  11. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  341  Euclid  Avenue.  Arcade  Building.  M.  G.  Carrel.  Division  Passenger  Agent;  Geo.  A.  Orb,  Traveling 

Passenger  Agent;  F.  E.  GiBSON.  Ticket  Agent.    South  Water  Street  Station.  A.  N.  DiETZ.  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO.    IS  South  High  Street,  W.  W.  TaMAGE,  Ticket  Agent.     Union    Depot.  E.  PagELB.  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVILLE.  PA.,  C.  W.  ALLEN.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  H.  L.  Douglas.  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON,  KY.,  402  Scott  Street.  G.  M.  Abbott.  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS,  TEXAS,  J.  P.  ROGEBMAN.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.4  O.  S.-W. 

DENVER,  COLO.,  S.  M.  ShatTUC.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  Room  No.  4  Union  Station. 
HARPER'S  FERRY,  W.  V A. ,  G.  R.  Mauquette.  Ticket  Agent. 

KANSAS  CITY.    MO.,   Box  264.  A.  C.  Goodrich.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B:  &  O.  S.-W. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.,  Room  406  Grosse  Building.  Peter  Habvey   Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY. .  B.  &0-  S.-W..  4th  and  Main  Sts..  R.  S.  Brown.  District  Passenger  Agent;  J. Q.  ELGIN.  Oitj  Passenger  Agent. 

Evan  Frosheb.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  DoBSEX,  City  Ticket  Agent.     1th  St.  Station.  A.  J.  ObONE.  Ticket  Agent. 
MANSFIELD.  OHIO.  C.  W.  JoNES.  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA.  OHIO,  G.  M.  Payne,  Depot  Ticket  Agent;  M.  F.  NoLL.  Oity  Ticket  Agent.  First  National  Bank  Building. 
MASSILLON.  OHIO.  W.  H.  RuCH.  Ticket  Agent. 

NEWARK .  OHIO.   F.  P.  CopPEB.  District  Passenger  Agent.  F.  O.  Bartholomew.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  CASTLE.  PA..  R.  L.  Turner.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  YORK.  434  Broadway.  Lyman  McCarty.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  ROBERT  Skinneb,  Traveling  Passenger 

Agent;    H.  B.  FabOAT.  City  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  A1N8LIE.  Ticket  Agent.    130(1  Broadway,  S.  R.  Flanagan.  Ticket  .\gent; 

No.  6  Astor  House.  A.  J.  Oestebla,  Ticket  Agent.     "245  Broadway.  Thob.  Cook  &  Son.  Ticket  Agent.s.     luM  Greenwich  Street. 

Frank  Zotti.  Ticket  Agent.      25  Union  Sciuare,  West.  Raymond  A  Whitcomb,  Ticket  -\gents.      391  Grand  Street.  Hyman 

Werner.  Ticket  Agent.      Stations,  foot  of  West  23d  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty  Street.  N.  R. 
NORFOLK.  VA. ,  10  Granby  Street.  Atlantic  Hotel,  ARTHUR  G.  Lewis.  Southern  Passenger  Agent: I.  L.  SPEBRY.  Ticket  Agent. 
PARKERSBURG.  W.  VA.,  J.  McC.  MARTIN,    Traveling  Passenger  Agent;    C.  J.     Pboudfoot.  Ticket  Agent;  J.  W.  JoNE. 

Ticket  Agent  (Ohio  River). 
PHILADELPHIA,  834  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  Asbby,  District  Passenger  Agent ;  W.  W,  Baekey.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent; 

C.  D.  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.     N.  E.  Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Chas.  C.  Williams.  Ticket  Agent.      1005  Chestnut 

Street,  Raymond  ±  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents.      3956  Market  Street,  Union  Transfer  Co..  Ticket  Agents.       6IW  5  South 

3d  Street  and  1146  North  2d  Street.  M.  Rosendaum,  Ticket  Agent.      Station,  Cor.  'J4th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  E.  T.  Magowan. 

Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  315  Park  Building.  J.  P.  Taggart,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  .\.  W.  TiDDT.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

403-5-7  5th   .\venue.    W.  S.   Miller.  City  Ticket  Agent;    A.  J.  SMITH.  City  Passenger  Agent.      506  Smithfleld  Street,  .T.  V. 

Mc(.'()umick.  Ticket  Agent.     609  Smithfield   Street.  Frank   Zotti  &  Co..    Ticket  Agents.      Station.  Cor.   Smithfleld    and 

Water  Streets.  S.  J.  HUTCHISON.  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY.  OHIO.  T.  B.  TuCKEB.  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.,  203  Monndnock  Building,  Peteb  Habvey.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. ,  N.  J.  Neer.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
ST.  LOUIS.  B.  A  O.  S.-W.,  6th  and  Olive  Streets.  F.  D.  Gildersleeve,  Assistant  General   Passenger  Agent;  J.  E.  Buchanan. 

City    Passenger  Agent;  L.    L.    HORNINO.    City  Ticket   Agent;    L.    G.   Paul.    Station    Passenger  Agent;    W.  F.    Geisebt. 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent:  B.  W.  Fkauenthal.  Ticket  Agent,  Union  Station. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. ,  R.  C.  Haase.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO,  J.  T.  Montgomery.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES.  IND. .  W.  P.  T0WN6END.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
WASHINGTON,' D.  C. .  1417  G  Street.  N.  W..  S.  B.  Hege,  District  Passenger  Agent ;    H.  P.  Baldwin.  Oity    Passenger  Agent: 

E.  A.  Baughman.  Passenger  Agent;    H.   R.    HowsER,  Ticket  Agent.      619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  W.  V.  FI8KE,  Ticket  Agent. 

New  TTnion  St;ition.  Massachusetts  and  Delaware  Avenues,  S.  E.  Eastbcbn,  Ticket  Agent. 
WHEELING.  W.  VA..  B.  &  O.  Station.  T.  C.  Burke.   Traveling  Passenger  Agent;    A.    L.    IBWIN.    Station  Ticket    Agent. 

McLure  House.  O.  R.  Wood.  City  Ticket  Agent. 
WTLMINGTON,  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Station.  J.  E.  HiTCH,  Ticket  Agent.    804  Market  Street.  W.  Fulton.  Ticket  Agent. 

H.  A.  MiLLEB.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
WINCHESTER.  VA.,  T.  B.  Patton.  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO.  James  Aiken,  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO.  Ja8.  H.  LtE.  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  Baltimore  Export  &  Import  Co..  Limited.  23.  24  and  25  Billlter  Street,  London,  E.  (\.  21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool.  England. 

In  addition  to  ofBcos  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  A  O.  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


O.  W.  BASSETT.  General  Passenger  Agent,  B.  N.  AUSTIN.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East,  Baltimore.  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  West,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic. 

Baltimore  -36  Ohio  R.  R.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
GENERAL  OFFICES:  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  BUILDING.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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The  United  States  Naval  Academy 

By     ELIHU     S.     RILEY 


THE    D.'^WN   OF    THE  OFFICI.AL   DAV    AT     THE 
NA\,AI.    ACADEMY. 

OOM!  sounds  the  re\eille 
gun  at  si.x  in  the  morning 
and  the  echoes  of  the 
Severn  cariT,'  the  roar  of 
artillery  to  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  its  waves  bear 
it  on  toward  the  Atlantic. 
'Rahl  rah!  ta-r-a-h ! "  blares  the  bugle 
in  quarters,  and  "All  up  in  this  corridor!" 
call  the  captains  of  companies,  and  Bancroft 
Hall  is  alive  with  active  humanit>',  and  the 
work  of  the  Naval  Academy  has  begun  for 
the  dav. 


W'hat  is  the   Naval  Academy 


It 


the  training  school  of  the  nation  to  instruct 
young  men  in  the  professional  knowledge 
that  they  require  to  become  efficient  officers 
of  the  American  Navy.  It  has  no  other 
mission.  All  other  instruction,  outside  of 
this  pale,  is  incidental.  It  is  true  that  the 
authorities  of  the  school  teach  the  young 
men  to  be  manly  in  their  characters;  they 
provide  instructors  and  means  to  make  them 
robust  in  health;  and  the  government  fur- 
nishes them   with   a  chaplain  to  point  them 


to  the  straight  and  narrow  way;  but  these 
are  the  adjuncts  appendant  to  the  main 
object  of  the  Academy.  An  officer  to  be 
capable  in  the  service  must  be  a  man  of 
moral  character,  robust  health  and  manly 
attributes.  To  be  capable  and  successful 
he  must  possess  this  trio  as  well  as  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  his  profession.  This 
the  Na\al  Academy  gives  him. 

While  this  description  has  been  in  pro- 
gress, the  inspecting  officers  ha\e  begun 
their  rounds.  Immediately  upon  gun-fire, 
they,  in  their  several  sections,  give  a  quick 
rap  on  the  room  door  of  the  midshipmen, 
and  instantly  open  it,  and  the  midshipmen 
in  the  room,  two  to  an  apartment,  are  ex- 
pected, under  penalty,  to  be  up,  and  in  their 
night  robes,  to  stand  at  'attention!"  to  the 
officer.  Then  he  passes  on  to  the  ne.xt 
room,  and  so  in  regular  procession  to  the 
end  of  his  round.  A  half  hour  later  a 
second  inspection  occurs.  Then  the  mid- 
shipman must  be  dressed,  his  windows 
open,  and  his  bed-clothes  turned  down  for 
airing. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  seven  the  bugle 
sounds  for  the  first  formation,  roll-call  and 
breakfast.      At    the    end    of    the    meal    the 
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chaplain  recites  the  prayers  of  the  day. 
The  bricjade  files  out  of  the  mess  hall,  and 
there  is  a  mighty  scurrying  of  feet  to  take 
midshipmen  up  to  their  rooms  to  sweep 
up,  make  beds,  and  put  their  apartments  in 
order  for  the  third  inspection,  which  means 
that  everything  must  be  in  proper  place. 
The  navy  fixes  responsibility  on  the  mid- 
shipmen in  dereliction,  if  the  room  or 
anything  in  it  be  out  of  order  by  making 
the  midshipmen,  in  alternate  order,  take 
the  care  for  a  week  at  a  time  of  their  rooms. 
The  midshipmen  have  their  ways.  Some 
of  them  have  the  rising  act  so  well  in  hand 
that  they  can  stay  in  bed  and  sleep  until 
the  inspecting  officer  knocks  at  the  door  of 
their  next  door  neighbor,  and  then  be  up 
in  time  to  answer  inspection  when  the 
officer  reaches  their  room. 

THE    WORK    OF    THE    DAY. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  bugle  sounds  for 
recitations  and  study  hours.  If  the  schedule 
shows  that  a  midshipman  has  a  recitation,  he 
joins  his  section  and  marches  off  for  the 
section  room.  If  he  have  none,  he  remains 
in  his  room  to  study.  Each  period  is  an 
hour,  and  from  8.00  to  12.  JO  the  mid- 
shipman is  engaged  in  studies  or  recita- 
tions. At  that  hour  there  is  formation  for 
dinner,  and  at  1.30  p.  m.  studies  and 
recitations  begin  again  and  continue  until 
4.00,  when  practical  exercises  commence. 
These  may  be  in  artillery  or  infantry  drills, 
or  in  seamanship  on  the  U.  S.  Ship  Severn, 
or  boats  under  oars,  cutters  under  sail,  or 
launches  under  steam.      If   it  be  winter,  it 


may  be  lessons  in  tying  of  knots  or  splicing 
ropes,  drills  in  the  armory,  or  exercises  in 
the  gymnasium. 

In  all  these  the  midshipmen  are  held 
down  to  hard  work,  and  it  must  be  done  in 
an  efficient  manner.  Falling  overboard  is 
a  misdemeanor  when  carelessly  done.  In 
one  of  the  boat  drills  a  midshipman  fell 
overboard.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
was  rescued.  The  next  morning  he  found 
himself  on  the  report  "for  falling  overboard 
in  a  lubberly  manner.  " 

At  5.-^0  p.  m.  the  drills  are  at  an  end, 
and  the  midshipman  has  until  7.00  to  him- 
self, unless,  indeed,  he  has  a  button  to  sew 
on  his  clothes,  an  explanation  to  write,  or 
his  uniform  to  clean,  and  more  besides 
possibly,  unless  he  belongs  to  one  of  the 
athletic  teams.  Then  he  is  not  his  own, 
but  must  come  down  to  severe  exercise, 
whether  it  is  to  his  wishes  or  not.  At  7. 00 
he  has  his  supper,  and  at  7.25  the  call  is  for 
another  study  period,  when  he  goes  to  his 
room  for  two  hours  of  "boneing,"  as  the 
midshipmen  call  hard  mental  work. 

At  half-past  nine  the  gun  fires,  and  the 
midshipman  feels  free  for  thirty  minutes. 
Then  Bancroft  Hall  represents  a  stirred  bee- 
hive. The  bands  are  unloosed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  day,  for  almost  every  midshipman 
has  something  insistent  to  do  during  the  day 
when  not  at  study  or  recitations.  From  one 
room  to  the  other  the  midshipmen  go  to  see 
each  other.  A  minute  here  in  a  chat,  a 
moment  there  scanning  a  newspaper,  a  few 
seconds  in  the  corridor,  and  then  to  another 
room    for   an    exchange    of    compliments. 
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when,  lo,   too  soon,   taps  are  sounded  and 
all  lights   out"    rings  down  the   corridor, 
and  the  inspecting  officer  begins  his  tour  to 
see  that  all  are  in  bed. 

Now  a  midshipman  who  has  not  yet  made 
perfect  his  knowledge  of  his  lesson  for  the 
first  period  in  the  morning  may  jump  in  bed, 
jackets  and  slippers  on,  cover  himself  up, 
and  when  accounted  for"  rise,  make  a 
light,  and  pursue  his  studies  far  in  the  night, 
and  be  ready  for  his  initial  recitation. 

THE    RESULTS    OF    THIS    EDUCATION. 

Admiral  McNair,  in  turning  the  first  sod 
of  the  new  Naval  Academy,  in  1899,  said 
that,  until  the  Spanish-American  war,  the 
country  did  not  know  what  the  Naval 
Academy  was  doing.  The  na\al  battles  of 
the  civil  war  had  been  fought  by  command- 
ers who  had  entered  the  Navy  before  the 
Naval  Academy  had  been  established. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  country  found 
out  that  the  Naval  Academy  had  equipped 
for  the  ser\  ice  men  of  capacity,  courage  and 
enterprise.  Dewey,  Schley,  Sampson,  Cook, 
Clarke,  Philip,  ^Vainwright,  Hobson  and 
Bagley  were  all  products  of  the  Naval 
Academy  education.  \"ictor  Blue,  who 
"carried  the  letter  to  Garcia," 'was  also  a 
graduate  of  the  Na\al  Academy,  and  most  of 
the  officers  of  the  Na\y  were,  too. 

The  countrv'  then  woke  up  to  the  value 
of  the  naval  school  on  the  banks  of  the  Sev- 
ern. After  an  almost  successful  attempt  to 
remove  the  Academy  from  Annapolis,  to 
stem  the  strong  current  of  such  effort  the 
Hon.  William  Mclntire,  of  Baltimore  City, 
then  in  Congress,  did  heroic  and  successful 
work.      The  motion  was  made  by  Congress- 


man Mudd  to  appropriate  S5U0, 000  to  begin 
the  work  of  impro\ing  the  Naval  Academy. 


THE    IMPROVEMENT    OF 
ACADEMY. 


rHE    N.^V.^iL 


The  Matthews  Commission  several  years 
before  this  had  called  specific  and  emphatic 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Naval 
Academy.  This  board  said  it  was  not  a 
Na\al  Academy,  but  a  conglomeration  of 
dilapidated  buildings,  erected  from  time  to 
time  as  necessity  required  it.  The  Navy 
Department  sent  up  Mr.  Endicott  to  inspect 
it.  He  went  from  place  to  place  in  silence. 
He  found  the  upper  quarters  of  the  midship- 
men in  dangerous  condition.  In  one  place 
the  wall  was  discovered  to  be  several  feet 
out  of  plumb.  An  eye  witness  relates  that 
he  stepped  back  from  the  leaning  corner 
with  alacrity  when  he  had  completed  his 
examination.  From  dilapidation  to  dilapi- 
dation he  went  in  silence,  until  he  reached 
the  storehouse,  where,  in  order  to  protect 
the  stores  in  it  from  the  weather,  a  roof  had 
been  built  inside  the  house  itself,  to  save  the 
goods  from  the  leakage  in  the  upper  roof. 
Then  the  official  silence  was  broken,  and 
Inspector  Endicott  obser\ed  to  now  Admiral 
Ross,  who  had  accompanied  him  as  the 
official  representative  of  the  Academy, — 
Well,  you  do  need  a  new  storehouse.    ' 

When  the  work  had  been  finished  and  the 
true  condition  of  the  Naxal  .Academy  build- 
ings ascertained.  Admiral  Ross,  in  charge 
of  the  Academy  grounds,  gave  the  resident 
correspondent  of  The  Baltimore  American  a 
complete  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
buildintrs  of  the  Academy,  with  the  obsena- 
tion :    "Now  you  may  go  ahead  and  publish 
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it  abroad  as  much  as  you  wish.  "  Tlie  Aimr't- 
ciiii  was  the  first  paper  in  the  Union  that  had 
the  official  statement  of  the  state  of  these 
worn  out  buildings. 

Congressman  Mudd  was  successful,  not- 
withstanding the  point  of  order  made  against 
his  motion,  and  the  half  million  was  added 
to  the  naval  appropriations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Na\al  Academy.  This  com- 
menced the  millions  that  ha\e  been  since 
spent  in  erecting  the  splendid  buildings  that 
compose  the  new  Na\al  Academ\'. 

THE  .\REA  OF  THE  NAVAL  ACADEMY  . 

The  Naval  Academy  is  situated  on  the 
Severn  River,  two  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  majestic  Chesapeake  Bay.  From 
the  facade  of  Bancroft  Hall  fifty  square 
miles  of  bold  and  navigable  waters  spread 
out  before  the  vision.  The  na\  ies  of  the 
world  could  ride  at  anchor  in  the  roads  of 
Annapolis.  The  scenery  surrounding  the 
Academy  is  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

The  area  of  the  Naval  Academy  proper 
comprises  two  hundred  acres  of  land  which 
lie  in  the  shape  of  a  quadrilateral,  three  of 
its  sides  being  upon  the  water.  These 
grounds  adjoin  the  corporate  limits  of  An- 
napolis. It  is  but  one  step  from  Maryland 
Avenue,  Annapolis,  to  the  Main  Walk, 
Naval  Academy.  Adjacent  to  the  Naval 
Academy  and  attached  to  it  by  a  bridge,  is 
the  Government  Farm,"  consisting  of 
114  acres.  On  this  is  located  the  quarters 
of  the  Marine  (juard  of  the  Na\  al  Academy 
and  the  School  of  Application  for  the  edu- 
cation   of    officers   for  the    Marine   Corps. 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Se\ern  is  Fort 
Madison  and  its  grounds  appendant  of  90 
acres.  On  these  are  located  the  1,UUU- 
yard  rifle  range  used  by  the  midshipmen  and 
other  military  bodies  of  the  United  States. 
I  he  Academy  has  no  water  area  speciall\- 
its  own ;  but  the  broad  Severn  two  miles 
wide  bounds  it  on  the  east  of  the  Academy, 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  school  it  is 
nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
eight  miles  in  width,  stretches  eastwardly 
Hfty  miles  and  southwestward  a  hundred  and 
fifty  to  the  Atlantic.  These  afford  the 
Academy  all  the  sea-room  it  needs  for  prac- 
tice in  small  boats  under  oars,  cutters  under 
sail,  launches  under  steam,  and  great  gun 
practice  with  its  turreted  ironclads. 

THE    BlILDINGS    OF    THE    NEW    NAVAL 
.ACADEMY. 

Fhe  first  sod  of  the  new  Na\al  Academy 
was  turned  on  April  24,  1899.  1  he  officer 
who  lifted  this  turf  from  its  place  when  the 
great  work  began,  was  the  one  most  appro- 
priate. He  was  then  the  oldest  li\ing 
graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  in  the  acti\e 
ser\  ice  of  this  country. 

Ten  years  was  the  period  allotted  for  the 
completion  of  the  work.  Practically  this 
\ast  architectural  feat  has  been  accomplished. 
Every  new  building  contemplated  in  1899 
has  been  completed  except  the  power  house, 
which  is  well  under  way. 

'Fhe  buildings  of  the  Na\al  Academy  are 
grouped  for  economy  in  time  in  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  Academy.  1  he  main 
group  consists  of  Bancroft  Hall,  the  Armor\ 
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and  Seanianship  Building.  These  are 
located  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  i;roimds 
and  face  the  Chesapeake.  15efore  this 
group  hes  a  magnificent  parade  ground,  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  which  rises  old  Fort 
Severn,  built  in  1808.  Bancroft  Hall,  the 
quarters  of  the  midshipmen,  is  630  feet 
long,  and  350  feet  wide.  It  has  900  rooms 
in  it.  The  Armory  is  400  feet  long,  and 
110  wide.  The  Seamanship  Building  has 
the  same  dimensions.  The  Armory  and 
Seamanship  Building  are  connected  by  cov- 
ered ways  with  Bancroft  Hall,  making  an 
edifice  1,280  feet  in  extent,  and  being  the 
longest  building  in  the  world. 

A  second  group  of  buildings  is  composed 
by  the  Grand  Chapel,  the  Administration 
Building,  where  the  Superintendent  has  his 
ofHce,  and  the  Superintendent's  Residence. 
The  Academy  Chapel  is  180  feet  by  180, 
and  has  a  height  of  168  feet.  Its  symmet- 
rical dome,  surmounted  by  a  cupola  and 
spire,  presents  a  splendid  spectacle. 

The  Academic  group  is  composed  of  the 
Library,  the  buildings  for  the  Department 
of  Physics  and  Chemistry  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics.  This 
group  is  connected  and  has  an  extent  of  400 
by  350  feet.  Next  to  the  chapel,  the 
Library  Building  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
Academy. 

The   Steam  -  Engineering    Department 


Buildings  comprise  a  fourth  group.  This 
is  composed  of  the  main  building  of  the 
Department,  its  annex  and  the  power  house. 
The  latter  is  200  by  100  feet. 

The  fifth  group  is  residential.  This  con- 
sists of  handsome  rows  of  houses  extending 
from  the  Severn  to  Dorsey's  or  College 
Creek,  and  is  about  one  mile  in  length. 
There  is  a  break  between  Sampson  Row  on 
the  southeast  and  Lfpshur  Row  on  the 
northwest,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  generous 
Congress  will  appropriate  the  money  to  pur- 
chase the  three  squares  in  Annapolis  that 
alterthe  straight  line  of  Academic  boundaries 
and  which  prevent  the  union  of  these  sepa- 
rate rows  of  buildings.  They  are  occupied 
now  by  officers  attached  to  the   Academy. 

THK    WORK    .A.ND    FUTURE    OK    THK    NAVAL 
.'\CADEMV. 

The  Naval  Academv  was  established 
October   1(1.    1845,   James   K.    P.ilk   being 
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President  and  George  Bancroft  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  In  the  past  the  Academy  has 
equipped  officers  who  went  forth  from  its 
halls  prepared  to  meet  in  battle  array  the 
best  naval  forces  of  the  nations.  The 
Academy  has  obtained  an  unquestioned  rep- 
utation as  ' '  the  best  nav  al  school  in  the 
world."  The  officers  of  the  American 
Navy  have  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
The  people  relv  implicitly  on  their  ability, 
courage  and  fidelity  in  the  hour  of  the  coun- 
try's peril  and  danger.  They  have  proved 
themselves  capable  in  battle,  and  have  given 
a  Mahan  to  philosopic  history;  a  Beehler 
and  Hske  to  invention;  a  DeLong  and  a 
Danenhower  to  exploration. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Naval  Academy  to 
educate  its  students  in  all  that  they  will  need 
to  become  competent  naval  officers;  to  keep 
them  in  the  forefront  of  nautical  knowledge, 
and  to  make  them  masters  of  the  art  of 
maritime  warfare.      It  goes  without  saying 
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that  the  Academ\'  inculcates  the  solemn  duty 
upon  its  trraduates  to  be  irentlemen  as  v\'ell  as 
officers.  The  Academy  neglects  nothing 
that  a  midshipman  will  require  to  know 
when  he  reaches  the  estate  of  a  com- 
missioned officer.  While  the  youngest  class 
will  be  found  learning  on  the  spars  of  the  U. 
S.  Ship  Se\ern  the  basal  principles  of  hand- 
ling a  boat  under  sails,  the  Seniors  will  be 
seen  diving  in  the  depths  of  the  Chesapeake 
in  the  submarine,  laying  mines  from  bank  to 
bank  of  the  rixer,  or  tiring  great  guns  from 
ships  under  steam. 


Kquipped  with  two  modern  languages 
besides  his  own,  learned  in  the  law  of  nations, 
grounded  in  the  facts  of  ancient  and  modern 
history,  instructed  in  the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  the  English  language  correctly, 
polished  by  experience  and  a  practical 
chemist,  an  electrician,  a  patternmaker,  a 
machinist,  an  engineer,  a  boilermender  and 
a  smith,  a  draftsman  and  a  foot-soldier  as 
well  as  a  seaman,  the  graduate  of  the  Na\al 
Academy  has  a  diploma  of  which  any  man 
might  be  proud  and  a  future  before  him  that 
any  patriotic  American  youth  may  envy. 


Emancipation 

By    REV.  MALTBIE    D.   BABCOCK 

Why  be  afraid  of  Death,  as  though  your  life  were  breath  ? 
Death  but  anoints  your  eyes  with  clay.      O  glad  surprise! 

Why  should  you  be  forlorn.'      Death  only  husks  the  corn. 
Why  should  you  fear  to  meet  the  thresher  of  the  wheat i' 

Is  sleep  a  thing  to  dread.?      "^'et  sleeping,  you  are  dead 
Till  you  awake  and  rise,  here  or  beyond  the  skies. 

Why  should  it  be  a  wrench  to  leave  your  wdoden  bench, 
Why  not  with  happy  shout  run  home  when  school  is  out.'' 

The  dear  ones  left  behind  !      ( )  foolish  one  and  blind. 
A  day — and  you  will  meet     a  night     and  you  will  greet! 

This  is  the  death  of  Death,  to  breathe  away  a  breath 
And  know  the  end  of  strife,  and  taste  the  deathless  life, 


And  joy  without  a  fear,  and  smile  without  a  tear, 
And  work,  nor  care  to  rest,  and  find  the  last  the  best. 


The  Songs  We  Loved  in   Infancy 

By     CHARLES     L.    SHIPLEY 


^*^H()  "f  thf  Inimaii  race,  in 
the  full  e  n  j  o  y  m  e  n  t  o  f 
Cjod-given  ci\iIization  and 
Christianity,  has  not  at 
some  time  been  stirred  to 
the  deptiis  of  his  son!  on 
hearin>r  some  familiar 
hymn  or  song  of  childhood  days.'  Much 
pity  for  him  whose  environment  of  early 
days  passed  his  life  over  that  period  of 
impressionable  sentiment,  and  more  pity  for 
him  who  has  grown  to  forget  in  the  mad 
rush  of  fortune  hunting. 

Many  of  the  old  songs  come  down  to  the 
present  generation  loaded  with  the  dust  of 
years,  but  when  this  dust  is  brushed  aside, 
and  their  familiar  melodies  bring  in  review 
reminiscences  of  'days  gone  by,"  they 
stand  forth  in  glittering  colors  and  are  dearer 
than  ever  on  account  of  their  age  and  the 
pleasant  memories  they  re\  i\e. 

"Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  siich  memories  filled. 
Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled; 
You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the   roses  wiH  cling  to  it  still." 

In  compiling  a  list  of  these  old-time  favor- 
ites, perhaps  the  most  appropriate  one  to 
head  the  collection  is  the  one  that  has  gained 
a  world  wide  influence  and  moved  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  honest  tears  by  its  sweet- 
ness of  pathos  and  sentiment.  It  is  John 
Howard    Payne's  "Home,   Sweet   Home." 

Home!  W'hat  a  volume  of  meaning  in 
that  one  word  —  what  recollections  —  what 
sentiment.  There  is  no  word  so  dear  to 
the  human  heart,  or  that  sends  through  the 
mind  such  a  flood  of  pleasant  recollections 
as  the  word  "home." 

What  pleasant  recollections,'  says  a 
writer,  "are  linked  with  home.  Time  can- 
not wipe  from  our  minds  the  joyous  hours 
of  youthful  innocence  spent  in  the  home  of 
our  childhood.  1  hough  we  may  roam  the 
wide  world  over  and  look  upon  that  which 
is  great  and  grand  both  in  art  and  nature, 
the  scenes  of  our  childhood  which  come  so 
often  and  so  vividly  to  our  minds  are  more 
glorious  and  more  precious  to  us  than  any- 
thing else. 

"Home  of   our  childhood!   how   affection   clings 
.And    hovers   'round  thee  with  seraph  wings! 
Dearer  thy  hills,   though   clad   in  autumn   brown, 
Than    fairest    summits    which    the   cedars   crown. 


Whatever  else  we  forget  we  cannot  for- 
get the  place  of  our  birth,  we  cannot  forget 
the  many  happy  days  spent  with  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  old  homestead,  we  cannot 
forget  our  father's  loving  counsel  and  our 
mother's  an.xious  prayers." 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though    we  may   roam. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home! 
.\  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there, 
\\'hich,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with  else- 
where. 
Home!  home!  sweet,  sweet  home! 
There's  no  place  like  home!      There's  no  pl.'ice   like 
home! 

.\n  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain — 
(.)h!   give  me  my   lowly   thatch'd   cottage   again! 
The  birds,   singing   gayly.  that  came  at   my  call — 
Give  me  them! — with  the  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than  all. 

Home!  home!  sweet,  sweet  home! 

There's  no  place  like  home!  There's  no  place  like 
home! 

Thus  sang  Payne  and  millions  of  other 
men  and  women  have  sung  in  the  past  and 
will  in  the  future. 

Following  closely  after  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  we  cannot  choose  a  more  appro- 
priate second  tribute  than  the  one  whose 
composer  passed  his  declining  years  in  want 
and  distress,  while  others  enjoyed  the  money 
reaped  in  harvest  from  its  sales. 

It  is  "Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  which 
will  remain  an  ever  living  power  in  the  realm 
of  human  sentiment  as  long  as  the  memory 
of  man  cherishes  and  transmits  from  gener- 
ation the  recollections  of  the  universal  human 
heart.  The  poem  itself  was  not  written  by 
Frederick  Nichols  Crouch,  the  composer 
of  its  melody.  It  was  written  by  a  Mrs. 
Marion  Crawford,  and  was  first  published 
in  an  Finglish  magazine.  A  dreamer  by 
nature,  and  possessed  of  the  natural  Celtic 
ear  for  music,  and  the  Celtic's  proverbial 
appreciation  of  romance  and  sentiment,  the 
words  appealed  to  his  heart;  he  read  them 
over  and  over  again,  and  each  time  he  read 
them  the  more  they  fascinated  him. 

At  once  came  the  melody  like  a  burst 
of  inspiration.  The  song  was  born.  Crouch 
wrote  out  the  music  and  took  it  to  a  firm  of 
music  dealers  who  saw  in  it  at  a  glance  the 
peculiar  charm  of  the  song  that  would  easily 
win  them  a  fortune.  Their  secret  estimate 
of  the  piece  they  carefully  kept  to  them- 
selves, however,  and  offered  Crouch  ju§t 
£S,  or  $25  for  it.  He  accepted  it  without 
the  least  realization  that  he  was  turning  over 
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to  them  a  handsome  fortune.  It  was  the 
same  old  story  of  genius.  They  took  the 
sonir,  published  it,  and  ^vew  rich ;  he  with 
mind  and  body  shattered,  neglected  and 
almost  helpless,  died  in  po\erty  in  one  of 
the  back  streets  of  Baltimore  city. 

The  followinir  are  the  lines  familiar  to 
almost  the  entire  ci\ilized  world; 

Kathleen  Mavourneen!     The  gray  dawn  is  breaking. 
The  horn  of  the  hunter  is  Jieard  on  tlie  hill ; 

The  lark   from  her  light  wing  the  bright   dew  is  shak- 
ing- 
Kathleen  Mavourneen !     What!     Slumbering  still? 

Oh.  hast  thou  forgotten  this  day  we  must  part? 
It  may  be  for  years  and  it  may  be  forever — 

Oh.  why  art  thou  silent,  then,  voice  of  my  heart? 

Kathleen  Mavourneen!     Awake  from  thy  slumbers! 

The  blue  mountain's  glow  in  the  sun's  golden  light: 
.'\h!  Where  is  the  spell  that  once  hung  on  my  numbers? 

.■\rise  in  thy  beauty,  thou  star  of  my  night! 
Mavourneen.  Mavourneen.  my   sad  tears  are  falling 

To  think  that  from  Erin  and  thee  I  must  part; 
It  may  be  for  years  and  it  may  be  forever. 

Then   why    art   thou  silent,   thou   voice   of   my    heart? 

In  speaking  of  this  song  a  writer  a  few 
years  back  says:  "Not  long  ago  Patti  sung 
this  song  in  London,  and  the  next  day  the 
London  papers  blazed  with  great  editorials 
about  the  beautiful  \alue  of  music  to  man- 
kind. The  voice  of  Patti,  the  tenderness  of 
the  words,  and  the  complete  oneness  of  the 
sentiment  in  words  and  music  set  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  world  on  hre.  The  scene  at  the 
theatre  was  remarkable.  Men  and  women 
looked  at  one  another  with  tears  streaming 
down  their  faces  and  blinding  their  eyes. 
*  *  *  In  the  glory  of  that  brilliant  scene 
no  one  thought  of  the  composer,  or,  say,  no 
one  thought  of  him  as  a  helpless  old  man, 
living  almost  in  squalor  in  a  back  street  of  an 
American  city." 

Professor  Crouch  died  in  the  winter  of 
1896,  and  is  interred  in  Loudon  Park  Cem- 
etery, Baltimore,  Md.  At  his  interment  his 
belo\ed  "Kathleen  .\la\ourneen""  was  sung 
as  his  requiem. 

Don't  you  remember  sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt? 

Sweet  Alice  whose  hair  was  so  brown. 
Who  wept  with  delight  when  you  gave  her  a  snnle 

.'\nd   trembled  with   fear  at   your  frown  ? 

Don't  you  remember.'  What  three  words 
in  our  language  imply  so  much  in  their  mean- 
ing, as  they  have  echoed  down  the  long  aisles 
of  the  past  of  over  a  half  century  ago  when 
the  late  Thomas  Dunn  pjiglish  made  use 
of  them  in  forming  the  first  stanza  of  a 
poem  that  .stands  second  only  to  "Kathleen 
Mavourneen"  .' 

When  Dr.  English  wrote  "Ben  Bolt"  in 
1842  he  little  reckoned  that  fifty  years  later 
his  sf)ng  would   ha\e   such  a  re\i\al   before 


the  world  that  its  merits  would  be  praised 
and  admired  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  the  second  generation  following  his  day. 
Such  has  been  the  case,  however,  since  the 
advent  of  the  famous  '  Trilby,"  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Du  .\Iaurier. 

I'^nglish  was  a  physician,  journalist,  author 
of  several  novels,  playwright,  and  a  poet  of 
considerable  promise.  But  of  all  his  \arious 
pursuits  and  numerous  productions  the  key- 
stone of  his  fame  rests  upon  the  sweet,  pa- 
thetic and  reminiscent  verses  of  "Ben  Bolt." 

The  Doctor  was  requested  by  a  friend,  the 
editor  of  a  magazine,  who  was  acquainted 
with  his  poetic  powers,  to  write  a  poem  of 
sea  life,  or  some  little  song  of  the  sea.  The 
poet  informs  us  that  in  thinking  over  the  sub- 
ject and  realizing  the  difficulty  of  composing 
a  fit  poem  his  mind  drifted  back  into  the  past 
in  a  reminiscent  mood,  and  hardly  knowing 
what  he  was  doing,  he  composed  the  song 
as  it  now  stands,  with  the  e.xception  of  the 
last  four  lines.  Reaching  this  point  he  be- 
came conscious  of  his  promise  to  write  a  sea 
poem,  and  of  the  fact  that  he  had  not  done 
so.      Then,  as  closing,  he  added  the  verse : 

Twelve  months  twenty  have  passed,    Ben  Bolt. 

Since  first  we  were   friends — yet   I   hail 
Thy  presence  a  blessing,  thy  friendship  a  truth. 

Ben  Bolt  of  the  salt  sea  gale. 

The  poem  was  now  finished,  but,  not 
being  satisfied,  English  sent  it  to  his  friend, 
asking  him  to  destroy  it  if  it  did  not  suit  him. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  the  poet's 
friend  was  pleased  and  that  its  publication 
immediately  followed,  and  "Ben  Bolt"  be- 
came another  example,  among  hundreds 
produced  by  tongue  or  pen,  of  a  success  at- 
tained when  least  e.xpected. 
ft 

BEN    BOLT. 

Don't  you   remember  sweet  Alice,   Ben   Bolt? 

Sweet  .-Mice  whose  hair  w-as  so   brown. 
Who  wept  with  delight  when  you  gave  her  a  smile 

.\nd  trembled  with  fear  at  your  frown  ? 
In  the  old  churchyard  in  the  valley,  Ben  Bolt, 

In  a  corner  obscure  and  alone, 
They  have  fitted  a  slab  of  the  granite  so  gray. 

.'\nd  .Mice  lies  under  the  stone. 

Under  the  hickory  tree,  Ben  Bolt 

Which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Together  we've  lain  in  the  noonday  shade 

.\nd   listen'd   to  Appleton's  mill. 
'I'he  mill-wheel  has  fallen  to   pieces,    Ben   Bolt. 

The  rafters  have  tumbled  in. 
.\n<l  a  c]uiet  which  crawls  round  its  walls  as  you  gaze, 

lias  follow'd  the  olden  din. 

Do  you  mind  the  cabin  of  logs.  Ben  Bolt, 

.-\t  the   edge  of  the  pathless   wood. 
.\nd   the  button-ball  tree  with  its  motley  limbs. 

Which  nigh  by  the  door  step  stood? 
The  cabin  to   ruin   has  gone,   Ben   Bolt. 

The  tree  you   woidd   seek   in  vain; 
.\nd  where  once  the  lords  of  the  forest  waved. 

(Irows  grass  and  the  golden  grain. 
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And  don't  you  remember  the  school.   I!en  Bolt, 

With  tlie  master  so  cruel  and   grim. 
And   the  shaded  nook   in    the    running  brook. 

Where  the  children   went  to   swim? 
Grass   grows  on    the  master's   grave,    Ben    Bolt, 

The  spring  of  the  brook  is  dry. 
And  of  all  the  boys  wlio  were  schoolmates  then, 

There  are  only  you  and   I. 

There  is  change  in  the  thirigs  I   loved,  Ben  Bolt. 

They  have  changed  from  the  old  to  the  new  ; 
But  I  feel  in  the  deeps  of  my  spirit  the  truth. 

There  never  was  change  in  you. 
Twelve  months,  twenty  have  passed.   Ben   Bolt, 

Since    first  we   were   friends^yet    I   hail 
Thy  presence  a  blessing,  thy  friendship  a  truth. 

Ben  Bolt  of  the  salt  sea  gale. 


Such  was  the  sad  and  pathetic  refrain 
that  the  friend  of  Ben  Bolt  sang  to  him  as 
they  sat  toy:ether  in  'the  noonday  shade," 
and  he  Hstened  to  the  sad  story  of  the  death 
of  sweet  Ahce  May,"  who  died  with  the 
words  of  *'dear  Ben"  on  her  lips.  Only 
a  short  time  after  they  laid  Ben  Bolt  by  the 
side  of  her  he  had  ]o\ed  so  well,  and  both 
were  left  to  rest  in  "the  old  churchyard  in 
the  valley. " 

It  became  the  most  popular  sony:  of  the 
day,  probably  ha\in^  as  wide  a  circulation  as 
any  sentimental  song  ever  written.  Nelson 
F.  Knease  in  1846  wrote  the  air  to  which  the 
words  are  sung,  and  also  sang  the  song  to 
large  audiences  all  over  the  country.  One 
Cincinnati  publisher  sold  60,000  copies  of 
'Ben  Bolt''  in  a  short  time.  Children, 
ships,  dogs  and  horses  were  named  "Ben 
Bolt,"  and  drama  was  written  based  on  the 
verses.  There  were  "Ben  Bolt"  marches 
and  parodies  and  replies''  until  the  song 
had  a  world-wide  reputation. 

The  late  George  P.  Morris,  poet,  journal- 
ist, and  writer  of  sketches,  gained  a  national 
reputation,  and  touched  the  heart  of  thou- 
sands when  he  wrote  '  Woodman,  Spare 
that  Tree."  It  was  while  engaged  in  jour- 
nalistic work  in  New  York  that  he  penned 
these  lines,  since  so  dearly  loved  by  all  who 
have  read  them : 


Woodman  spare  that  tree! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough ; 
In  youth  it  shelter'd  me. 

And    I'll    protect    it   now. 
'Twas  my   forefather's   hand 

That  plac'd  it  near  his  cot. 
There  woodman  let  it  stand, 

Thy  axe   shall   harm   it  not! 

That  old    familiar   tree. 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
.■\re  spread  o'er  land  and  sea, 

.\nd  would'st  thou  hack  it  down? 
Woodman  forbear  thy  stroke! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties; 
Oh!   s|:are  that   aged  oak. 

Now  tow' ring  in  the  skies. 


When  but  an  idle   boy, 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade; 
In    all   their  gushing   joy. 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  play'd: 
My  mother  kissed  me  here; 

My  father  ]iress'd  my  hand, 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear. 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand! 

My  heart  strings  round  thee  cling. 

Close  at  thy  bark,  old  friend! 
Here   shall  the  wild-bird   sing.  ] 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree  the  storm  still  brave. 

And  woodman  leave  the  spot ; 
While   I've  a   hand  to   save, 

Thy  axe  shall   harm  it  not. 

Following  closely  on  the  above,  the  strains 
of  'The  Old  Oaken  Bucket"  succeed  each 
other  in  sweet  cadence  of  rotation,  and  we 
are  carried  back  to  the  scenes  of  our  child- 
hood," and  cherish  Wordsworth  with  thou- 
sands of  others  who  have  been  stirred  by  the 
beautiful  verses  commemorating  the  scenes 
of  their  youth. 

THE     OLD     OAKEN      BUCKET. 

How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 

Wlien  fond  recollection  recalls  them  to  view. 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,    the  deep-tangled   wildwood, 

And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew; 
The  wide  spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  which  stood  by  it, 

The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell. 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy  house  nigh  it. 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well — 
The  old  oaken  bucket — the  iron  bound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket  which  swung  in  the   well. 

That  moss  covered   vessel   I   hail  as  a  treasure, 

For,  often,  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  Held, 
I   found  it   the  source  of  an   exquisite  pleasure. 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield; 
How  ardent  I  seized  it.  with  hands  that  were  glowing, 

And  quick  to  the  white-;  ebbled  bottom  it  fell. 
Then   soon,  with  tlie  emblem  of  truth  overflowing, 

And  dripping  with  coolness,   it  rose    from   the   well — 
The  old  oaken  bucket — the  iron  bound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket  arose  from  the   well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it. 

As  poised  on  the  cord,   is  inclined  to  my  Hps: 
Not  a   full-blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it, 

Though  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 
And  now  far  removed   from  the  loved  situation, 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell. 
As   fancy    revisits   my    father's   plantation. 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket   which  hangs   in    his  well — 
The  old  oaken  bucket-^the  iron  bound  bucket. 
The   moss-covered    bucket   which   hangs    in    his   well. 

Eliza  Cook's  sweet  and  tender  poem. 
*'The  Old  Arm  Chair,"  is  one  that  has 
found  a  resting  place  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands, where  its  pathetic  words  have  discov- 
ered a  responsive  chord  of  family  sorrow. 

THE    OLD    ARM    CHAIR. 

I   love  it,    I  love  it!   and   who  shall  dare 

To  chide  me   for  loving  that  old  arm  chair? 

I've  treasured  it  long  as  a   sainted  prize; 

I've  bedewed  it  with  tears;  I've  embalmed  it  with  sighs. 

'Tis  bound  by  a   thousand  bands  to  my   heart: 

Not  a  tie  will  break;  not  a  link  will  start. 

Would   you   know  the   spelP      A   mother  sat  there! 

And  a   sacred   thing  is  that  old  arm  chair. 
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In  childhood's  hour  I  lingered  near 

The  hallowed  seat,  with  listening  ear; 

And  gentle  words  that  mother  would  give, 

To  fit  nie  to  die  and  teach  me  to  live. 

She  told  me  that  shame  would  never  betide 

With  Truth  for  my  creed,  and  God  for  my  guide; 

She  taught  me  to   lisp  my   earliest  prayer 

As  I  knelt  beside  that  old  arm  chair. 

I  sat  and  watched   her  many   a  day 

When  her  eyes  grew  dim  and  her  locks  were  gray ; 

And  I  almost  worshipped  her  when  she  smiled, 

And  turned  from   her  Bible  to  bless  her  child. 

Years  rolled  on,  but  the  last  one  sped — 

My  idol  was  shattered,  my  earth  star  fled! 

I    learnt   how  much   the    heart  can    bear, 

When  I  saw  her  die  in  her  old  arm  chair. 

'Tis  past!   'tis   past!  but  I  gaze  on  it  now. 
With  quivering  breath  and  throbbing  brow; 
'Twas  there  she  nursed  me,   'twas  there  she  died. 
And  memory   flows  with  lava  tide. 
Say   it   is    folly,   and  deem  me   weak. 
Whilst  scalding'  drops  start  down   my  cheek; 
But  I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  cannot  tear 
My   soul    from  my  mother's  old  arm  chair. 

And  we  can  still  sing  on,  play  on — but 
hush  !  we  bid  the  strings  of  our  instrument  to 
pause,  for  here  passes  in  review  in  our  ears 
the  sad,  soft  refrain  of  Rock  Ale  to  Sleep, 
Mother,"  as  played  by  Elizabeth  Akers 
Allan;  and  as  the  sweet  strains  flow  on  we 
are  carried  back  in  remembrance  of  some 
mother  gone  before,"  and  waiting  to  wel- 
come her  child  when  this  life  is  spent. 

Backward,   turn  backward,  O  Time   in  your  flight 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-night! 
Mother,    come   back   from   that   echoless   shore. 
Take  me  again  to  your  heart  as  of  yore ; 
Kiss   from   my   forehead    the    furrows  of  care. 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair. 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep ; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,   rock  me  to  sleep! 

Backward  flow  backward,  O  tide  of  years! 

I  am  so  weary  of  toils  and  of  tears — 

Toil    without    recompense,    tears   all    in    vain — 

Take  them  and  give  me  my  childhood  again ! 

I  have  grown   weary  of  dust  and  decay. 

Weary  of  flinging  my  soul  wealth  away, 

Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap; 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,   rock  me  to  sleep! 

Many  of  America's  most  celebrated  and 
endearing  lyrics  were  written  just  before  or 
after  the  late  four  years'  struggle  between 
the  North  and  South.  Their  authors  have 
given  expression  to  their  genius  in  these  pa- 
thetic ballads  of  folklore  and  songs  of  senti- 
ment, which  now  bring  to  mind  the  vanished 
days  of  mirth  and  sorrow.  Among  such 
poets  no  name  is  honored  more  than  that  of 
Stephen  Collins  Foster.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  '  My  Old  Kentucky  Home. ' ' 
This  famous  old  song,  like  most  of  his  com- 
positions written  after  his  mother  died,  is 
tinged  with  melancholy.  He  was  not  born 
in  the  Blue  CJrass  State,  but  came  of  South- 
ern ancestry,  and  was  in  perfect  touch  with 
plantation  life. 

Foster  also  wrote  that  sad  bit  of   melody 


so  well  adapted  to  the  natural  pathos  of 
the  negro  voice  -  Massa's  in  the  Cold 
Ground,"  "Old  Folks  at  Home,"  etc. ,  but 
the  "Old  Kentucky  Home"  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  popular  of  his  compositions  because  it 
appeals  to  every  heart  that  cherishes  mem- 
ories of  the  far  away,  old  Southern  planta- 
tion home  of  his  boyhood,  and  to  the  author 
the  writing  of  it  must  have  been  a  labor  of 
love  inspired  by  not  only  the  memories  of 
his  own  boyhood  passed  with  the  beloved 
parents  in  the  dear  old  home,  but  also  by  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  scene  upon  which  his 
eyes  rested  as  he  wrote  it. 

The  place  where  "  My  Old  Kentucky 
Home"  was  written  was  known  as  "Federal 
Hill,"  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Rowan 
family  for  almost  a  century.  It  was  six  or 
seven  years  before  his  death  that  Foster,  who 
was  then  not  in  good  health,  came  and  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Rowans  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  family,  and  his  sister  Eliza  accompa- 
nied him.    That  was  away  back  in  the  fifties. 

That  extended  \isit  was  rendered  beauti- 
ful to  the  celebrated  composer  by  the  world- 
famed  and  proverbial  graceful  hospitality  of 
one  of  the  best  families  of  the  high  bred 
South,  and  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  him 
at  the  time,  as  it  recalled  the  sweet  Southern 
home  of  his  own  boyhood  to  his  mind,  then 
rendered  especially  impressionable  by  ill 
health. 

As  his  pen  gave  expression  to  the  inspira- 
tion that  gave  birth  to  the  words  of  the  song, 
his  genius  wedded  to  them  the  melody  that 
was  most  fitting  to  the  theme. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  his  inspi- 
ration was  the  partial  result  of  beautiful  and 
luxurious  surroundings,  the  golden  sunshine 
of  perfect  dawns,  the  moonlight  falling 
dreamily  upon  the  wa\ing  grain  and  ripen- 
ing corn,  the  idyllic  hush  of  perfect  days 
resting  upon  Federal  Hill,"  broken  only 
by  the  happy  songs  of  the  darkies  lazily  per- 
forming their  duties,  or  lolling  in  indolent 
ease  around  the  cabins,  and  the  mellow  song 
of  the  thrush  that  sang  to  the  morning. 

The  da,\s  are  now  past  where  on  the  old 
Kentucky  home  'twas  summer,  and  the  dark- 
ies all  were  gay — when  the  corn-top  was 
ripe  and  the  meadow  in  the  bloom,  and  the 
birds  making  music  all  the  day,  but  wherever 
there  is  a  son  or  daughter  of  the  sunny  South 
the  heart  will  thrill  with  sad  regret  at  the 
sound  of  the  old  plantation  melodies,  and  the 
tears  will  spring  at  the  memories  of  the  days 
that  were,  but  that  ha\  e  passed  '  'like  a  shadow 
o'er  the  heart 
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MY     OLD     KENTUCKY     HOME. 

The  sun  shines  bright  on  my  old  Kentucky  home; 

'Tis  Summer,  the   darkies  all  are  gay; 
The  corn    top's    ripe  and  tlie   meadow's  in   the  bloom, 

While  the  birds  are  making  music   all  the  day; 
The  young   folks  roll  on  the  little  cabin  floor. 

All    merry,    all    hapi)y,    all    bright ; 
B-m-By    hard    times    comes    a-knocking   at    the    door — 

Then,    my  old    Kentucky   home,   good   night. 

Chorus. 

Weep  no  more,  my  lady;  O,  weep  no  more  to-day; 

We'll  sing  you  one  song  for  the  old  Kentucky  home ; 
For  our   old    Kentucky   home,   far   away. 

They  hunt  no  more   for  the  possom  and   the   coon. 

On  the  meadow,  the  hill  and  the  shore: 
They    sing  no   more   by   the  glimmer   of   the   moon. 

On  the  bench  by  the  old  cabin  door; 
The  day  goes  by   like  a  shadow   o'er   the  heart. 

With    sorrow    where    all    was    delight; 
The  time  has  come  when  the  darkies  have  to  part. 

Then,  my  old  Kentucky  home,   good-night. 

The  head  must  bow,  and   the  back  will   have  to  bend. 

Wherever  the  darkies  may  go; 
A  few  more  days  and  the  trouble  all  will  end, 

In    the   fields    where    the   sugar   canes   grow. 
A  few  more  days  to  tote  the  weary  load — 

No  matter,  it  will  never  be  light; 
A  few  more  days  till  we  totter  on  the  road; 

Then,  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good-night." 

Following  fast  on  '*My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  there  come  the  sad  strains  of  the 

Old  Folks  at  Home,"  by  the  same  author. 
We  gi\'e  it  in  the  ne^ro  dialect: 

OLD    FOLKS    AT    HOME. 

Way   down   upon   de   Swanee   ribber, 

Far,   far   away, 
Dere's  whar  my  heart  is  turning  ebber, 

Dere's  war  the  old  folks  stay. 
All    up    and    down  the  old   creation, 

Sadly   I    roam. 
Still  longing   for  the  old  plantation. 

And  for  the  old  folks  at  home. 
Chorus. 

AM   de   world  am    sad  and   dreary, 

Ebery    where   I    roam, 
Oh!   darkies,   how  my   heart  grows  weary, 

Far   from  de   old  folks  at  home. 

All  round  de  little  farm  I  wandered. 

When    I   was  young. 
Den  many   happy   days   I   squandered. 

Many   de   songs   I    sung. 
When  I  was  playing  with  my  brudder, 

Happy    was  I, 
Oh!  take  me  to  my  kind  old  mudder, 

Dere  let  me  live  and  die. — Chorus. 

The  stor>'  of  The  Lost  Chord,"  a  song 
that  has  been  suny;  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  is  one  that  will  live  forever.  If  there 
ever  was  such  a  thinii  as  inspiration  this  song 
was  inspired.  Concerning  its  origin  a  cele- 
brated traveler  and  musician.  Colonel  R.  E. 
L.  Wentling,  gives  us  the  following  descrip- 
tion : 

* '  It  was  while  visiting  the  house  of  a 
noble  in  Kngland  that  I  rtrst  heard  the  story 
of  the  birth  of  'The  Lost  Chord.' 

There  are  few  P.nglishmen  who  do  not 
remember  Fred  Sullivan,  the  great  comic 
star  and  brother  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Sulli- 
van. He  played  in  all  the  original  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  operas  and  has  never  been 
equaled. 


'One  day  Sir  Arthur  Sulli\an  was  noti- 
fied that  his  brother  Fred  was  \ery  ill.  He 
made  e\ery  effort  to  reach  the  house  where 
his  brother  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death, 
but  arrived  too  late  to  see  him  alive.  The 
two  brothers  were  devoted  to  each  other 
and  the  blow  was  a  bitter  one  to  Sir  Arthur. 
He  was  closeted  with  the  body  of  his 
brother  for  two  hours,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  he  came  down  stairs  and  went 
to  the  piano.  Throwing  the  instrument 
open,  he  began  to  pla\',  and  bar  by  bar, 
The  Lost  Chord '  was  evolved.  The 
composer  sadly  put  his  new  composition  on 
paper  and  stored  it  away. 

Ihe  song  is  the  wail  of  a  throbbing 
heart,  the  grief  of  desolation.  All  through 
its  beautiful  harmony  can  be  heard  the  strain 
of  grief.  So  profound  an  impression  did 
the  association  of  the  song  with  the  death 
of  his  brother  make  on  Sir  Arthur  that  even 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  an  aversion 
to  hearing  it  played." 

THE    LOST    CHORD. 

Seated  one  day  at  the  organ,  I   was   weary  and  ill  at 
ease, 

And  my  fingers  wandered  idly  over  the  noisy  keys; 

I  knew  not  what  I  was  playing,  or  what  I  was  dream- 
ing then. 

But  I  struck  one  chord  of  music,  like  the  sound  of  a 
great  Amen, 
Like  the  sound   of  a  great  Amen. 

It   flooded   the   crimson    twilight,   like   the    close  of   an 

Angel's   Psalm, 
It  lay    on  my   fevered  spirit,   with   a  touch  of   infinite 

calm, 
It  quieted  pain  and  sorrow,  like  love  overcoming  strife, 
It  seemed  harmonious  echo  from  our  discordant  life. 
It  linked  all  perplexing  meanings  into  one  perfect  [leace, 
And   trembled   away   into   silence,   as   if  it    were   loth   to 

cease, 
I  have  sought,  but  I  seek  it  vainly,  that  one  lost  chord 

divine. 
Which  came  from  the  soul  of  the  organ,   and  entered 

into  mine. 

It  may  be  that  Death's  bright  angel  will  speak  in  that 

chord   again; 
It  may  be  that  only  in  Heaven,  I  shall  hear  that  grand 

Amen. 
It  may  be  that  Death's  bright  angel  will  speak  in  that 

chord  again. 
It  may  be  that  only  in  Heaven,  I  shall  hear  that  grand 

Amen. 

Following  closely  in  the  footsteps  of 
"The  Lost  Chord,"  we  consider  the  fol- 
lowing poem  is  a  perfect  facsimile  in  its 
purpose  to  speak  from  a  heart  that  has  suf- 
fered in  solitude  and  silence,  when  cut  off 
from  association  with  the  human  family. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Alexander  Selkirk,  the  shipwrecked  sailor, 
the  famous  '  Robinson  Crusoe"  of  our 
boyhood  days,  during  his  solitary  abode,  two 
centuries  ago,  on  the  Island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, west  of  Chili,  South  America.  It 
is  entitled: 
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I      AM      MONARCH      OF     ALL     I      SURVEY. 

I  am   monarch   of  all  I  survey, 

My  right  there   is  none   to   dispute; 
From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 

I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 
Oh,    solitude!   where  are  the  charms. 

That    sages    have    seen    in    thy    face  ? 
Better    dwell   in    the   midst   of   alarms, 

Than    reign   in    this   horrible   place. 

I    am    out    of   humanity's   reach. 

I  must  finisli  my  journey  alone; 
Never  hear  the  sweet  mnsick  of  speech; 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
The   beasts  that   roam    over   the   plain 

My  form  with  indifference  see; 
They   are   so   unacquainted   with    mnn. 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to   me. 

Society,    friendship   and   love. 

Divinely    bestow'd   upon   man. 
Oh,   had   I   the    wings   of   a   dove, 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again! 
My   sorrows    I   then    might  assuage 

In   tlie    ways   of   religion    and   truth; 
Might    learn    from   the   wisdom    of   age. 

And   be   cheered  by   the  sallies  of  youth. 

Religion!    what    treasure   untold 
Resides  in   that   heavenly  world! 

More   precious  than  silver  or   gold, 
Or  all   that  this  earth  can   afford. 

These  vallies  and  rocks  never  heard; 
Ne'er   sigh'd   at  the   sound  of  a   knell, 

Or  smil'd  when   a   sabbath   appeared. 

Ye  winds,   that   have  made   me    your   sport, 

Convey  to  this  desolate   shore 
Some   cordial,    endearing   report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me? 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend. 

Though   a   friend  I  am  never  to  see. 

How   fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind! 

Compar'd  with  the  speed  of  its  flight: 
The   tempest   itself   lags   behind, 

And   the   swift-wing'd    arrows   of  light. 
When   I   tliink  of   my   own   native  land, 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there ; 
B'lt,  alas!   recollection  at  hand 

Soon    hurries   me   back   to   despair. 

But  the  sea-fowl   is  gone  to  her  nest. 

The  beast  is   laid  down   in   his  lair; 
Even  here   is  a  season  of  rest. 

And   I  to  my  cabin   repair. 
There's    mercy   in    every   place. 

And  mercy — encouraging  thought — 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace. 

.'\nd  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 


WHITTIER  AND  HIS  LOVE. 

There  have  been  in  all  a^es  and  all  coun- 
tries men  who  have  loved  and  suffered  for 
that  love,  when  some  unforeseen  event  oc- 
curred to  blast  their  hopes  and  caused  them 
to  lead  a  single  life.  The  late  venerable 
Quaker  poet,  John  G.  Whittier.  was  one 
of  the  unfortunates  of  this  class. 

Whittier  ne\er  married,  and  anyone  who 
realized  the  deep  lo\  intj  nature  of  the  poet, 
whoever  looked  at  the  passion  shining  in  his 
dark,  intense  eyes,  and  the  tenderness  that 
showed  itself  around  the  closely  shut  lips, 
could  not  fail  to  ask  himself  what  bitter 
memory  made  him  lead  a  single  life. 

In  his  youth  the  poet  loved  and  suffered, 
and  the  painfulness  of  his  experience  shut  up 
his   heart   and  made  him   li\e  a   single   life. 


When  a  boy  at  school  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
blushing,  brown-eyed  maiden,  and  used  to 
carry  spelling  book  and  geography  back  and 
forth  for  her  from  school.  As  the  future 
poet  grew  older  his  attachment  deepened, 
but  the  young  girl,  when  just  on  the  verge 
of  womanhood,  sank  into  a  decline  and  died. 

It  is  this  love  of  his  early  youth  that  years 
afterward  the  poet  immortalized  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  verses,  that  are  known  to 
the  girls  and  boys  of  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries: 

Still  sits  the  school  house  by  the  road, 

A  ragged  beggar  sunning; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow, 

And  blackberry  vines  are  running. 

Within   the   master's   desk   is   seen, 

Deep    scarred    by    raps   official ; 
The  warping  floor,   the  battered  seat, 

The  jacknife's   carved   initial. 

The  charcoal  frescoes  on   its  wall ; 

Its  door's  worn  sill  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school, 

Went  storming  out  in  playing. 

Long  years  ago  a   winter  sun 

Shone  over  it  at  setting, 
Lit   up  its  western  window   panes 

And    low   eave's  icy   fretting. 

It  touched   the   tangled,   golden   curls 
And   brown    eyes   full   of   grieving 

Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed. 
When  all  the  school  were  leaving. 

For  near   her   stood   the    little   boy 

Her  childish  favor  singled. 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and   shame  were  mingled. 

Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow 

To  right  and  left,  he  lingered. 
As    restlessly    her    tiny    hand 

The  blue  checked  apron  fingered. 

He  saw  her  lift  her   eyes;    he   felt 

The  soft  hand's  light  caressing. 
And  felt  the  trembling  of  her   voice. 

As    if    a    fault   confessing. 

"I'm  sorry  that   I   spelt  the  word; 

I  hate  to  go  above  you. 
You    see" — the   brown    eyes   lower   fell, — ■ 

"You  see,  because  I  love  you." 

Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 
That  sweet  child  face  is  showing. 

Dear  girl,  the  grasses  on  her  grave 
Have   forty  years  been  growing. 

He  lives   to   learn  in  life's  hard  school 

How  few  who   pass   above   him. 
Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss 

Like  her — because  they  love  him. 

Another  tt)uching  poem  by  the  late  George 
P.  Morris,  is  that  entitled  '*My  Mother's 
Bible,"  and  is  one  of  touching  and   tender 

pathos: 

MY     mother's     bible. 

This  book   is  all  that's   left  me   now! 

Tears  will  unbidden   start — 
With  faltering  lip  and  throbbing  brow 

I   press  it  to  my  heart. 
For    many    generations   past. 

Here   is   our  family   tree; 
My   mother's  hands  this   Bible  clasp'd ; 

She,  dying,  gave  it  me. 
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Ah!  well  do  I  remember  those 

Whose  names  these  records  bear. 
Who   round  the  hearth-stone  used  to  close 

After   the  evening   prayer, 
And  speak  of  what   these  pages  said, 

In    tones  my    heart    would   thrill! 
Though   they  are  with  the  silent  dead. 

Here  are  they   living  still! 

My  father  read  this  holy  book 

To  brothers,   sisters  dear; 
How  calm  was   my  poor   mother's  look, 

Who  lean'd  God's  word   to   hear! 
Her  angel   face — I  see   it   yet! 

What    thronging    memories   come! 
Again   that   little    group  is    met 

Within  the  halls  of  home! 

Thou  truest  friend  man   ever  knew. 

Thy  constancy  I've  tried; 
Where  all  were  false  I  found  thee  true — 

My  counselor  and  guide. 
The  mines  of  earth  no  treasure  give 

That  could  this  volume  buy: 
In  teaching  me  the  way  to  live 

It   taught   me   how    to   die. 

For  a  rattlino;,  jingling  old  poem,  relating 
to  old  reminiscences  and  reminders  of  days 
gone  by,"  we  cannot  select  a  better  one  than 
that  composed  by  the  late  OMver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  entitled  *'Bill  and  Joe:" 

Come,    dear  old  comrade,   you  and   I 
Will  steal  an  hour   from  days  gone   by — 
The  shining  days   when  life  was  new 
And   all   was  bright    as  morning  dew — 
The  lusty  days  of  long  ago 
When  you   were   Bill  and  I    was  Joe. 

Your  name  may  flaunt  a  titled  trail, 
Proud  as   a   cockerel's   rainbow  tail. 
And  mine   as  brief   appendix  wear 
As  Tarn  o'  Shanter's  luckless  mare ; 
Today,  old  friend,   remember  still 
That  I  am  Joe  and  you  are    Bill. 

You've  won   the   great   world's  envied   prize. 

And  grand   vou   look   in   people's   eyes. 

With  H  O  N  and  L  L  D 

In  big,   brave  letters,   fair  to   see — - 

Your  fist,  old  fellow!     Off  they  go! 

How  are  you,  Bill?     How  are  you.   Joe? 

You've  worn  the  judge's  ermined   robe; 
You've  taught  your  name  to  half  the  globe; 
You've  sung  mankind  a  deathless  strain; 
You've  made   a  dead  past   live  again— 
The   world  may   call   you   what   it  will. 

But  you  and  I  are  Toe  and  Bill. 

#♦♦♦*»  »» 

No    matter;   while  our  home  is   here 
No   sounding  name    is  half  so   dear  ; 
When    fades    at    length    our    lingering   day. 
Who  cares   for  what  pompous  tombstones  say? 
Read   on   the   hearts  that  love  us  still. 
Hie  jacet  Joe.     Hie  jacet   Bill. 

A  few  years  ago  while  wandering  over 
the  scenes  of  our  boyhood  days,  and  view- 
ing places  where  years  ago  were  passed  some 
of  the  most  pleasant  hours  of  our  life,  the 
following  lines  of  a  distinguished  poet  flashed 
through  our  mind,  and  we  cannot  better  ex- 
press our  feelings  than  to  give  expression  to 
them  in  the  sad  little  ballad  of  "Twenty 
Years  Ago. 

TWENTY     YE.^RS     AGO. 

I  have  wandered  to  the  village,   Tom,   I've  sat  beneath 

the   tree 
Upon    the    school    house    playground,    which    sheltered 

you  and  me; 
But   none  are   left  to  know   me.  Tom.   and   few  are  left 

to  know 
That    played   ujion  the   green  just  twenty    years  ago. 


The  grass  is  just  as  green,  dear  Tom;  barefooted  boys 

at  play 
Are  sporting  just  as  we  were  then,  with  spirits  just  as 

gay; 
But   the    master   sleeps    upon   the    hill,    all    coated   o'er 

with   snow. 
That  afforded  us  a  sliding  place,  just  twenty  years  ago. 


The  following  lines  were  found  upon  the 
body  of  a  poor  tramp  near  Lexington,  \'a. , 
and  bore  every  indication  of  a  past  that  had 
been  one  of  sorrow  and  grief,  are  very  sug- 
gestive, and  will  cause  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
in  his  behalf  and  other  unfortunates  of  a 
like  class: 

Ah,    the  hour   is   cold  and  dreary. 

And  the  snow  is  falling  fast; 
O'er  the  city  falls  the   twilight. 

O'er  my    form    the  chilling   blast. 
Ah.   my  heart  is  almost  breaking. 

And  my  limbs  are  numb  with  cold; 
I  have  neither  home  nor  kindred. 

And  my  days  are  almost  told. 


As   I  walk  the  crowded  pavements. 

Gay  with  wealth  and  mirth  and  joys, 
As  I  see  the  happy  faces 

And   windows    full  of   toys- 
Back  my  memory  goes;  yes,  backward 

To  a  time  long,  long  gone  by. 
When   I  was  a   trusted,  loved  one. 

And  my  hopes  were  soaring  high. 


There  is  a  certain  class  of  verse  which, 
be  it  appro\ed  or  not  by  the  critics,  always 
touches  the  popular  heart.  A  dainty  bit  of 
sentiment,  a  touching  experience,  a  trifle  of 
pathos,  when  given  in  a  little  poem  or  song 
consisting  of  a  few  stanzas,  often  warms  the 
gentler  feelings  and  finds  a  lasting  place 
where  far  more  pretentious  pieces  are  born 
and  die  comparatively  unnoticed. 

What  is  here  given  to  the  public,  are 
not,  all  taken  together,  the  works  of  mas- 
ters and  geniuses,  but  they  are  poems  of  the 
heart  and  have  awakened  in  the  human 
breast  many  a  chord  of  sympathy,  and  are 
gathered  together  under  the  title  of  the  old 
verses : 

THE    SONCS    WE    LOVED    IN    INFANCY. 

When  our  lives  are  full   of  brightness. 

Before  we  catch  the  gloom; 
When  our  hearts  are  full  of  lightness, 

T'efore  the  achings  come; 
When    our    feet   have    not   grown    weary 

In    the    long   and   dusty   road. 
And    the   pathway   is  not   dreary 

Which    leads  us   up  to  God — 
How  like  the  angel  melody 
The  songs  we  loved   in    infancy. 


When    the   hopes  of   life  are   glowing; 

When  the  dreams  of  life  are   dear; 
When   the    joys  of    life  are    flowing 

In   a    river,   calm  and  clear; 
W'hen    smiles,    and    love,    and    kindness. 

Make   all    our  pathway   bright. 
And    we   see   not — -in   our    blindness — 

The  coming  of  the  night — 
Oh,   then  how   sweet,   how  dear  must  be 
The  songs  that   we   loved   in    infancy! 


Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio 


I  HE  name  of  Mt.  Vernon 
is  an  historic  one  in  the 
United  States.  Nation- 
ally it  represents  one  of 
the  oldest  points  of  inter- 
est in  the  entire  country, 
and  about  it  cling  memo- 
ries of  re\  olutionary  times.  The  name  is 
also  a  sturdy  one,  and  in  the  Buckeye  State 
it  represents  the  home  of  men  who  for  a 
century  past  have  taken  active  part  in 
national    affairs,    both    while    the    do\e    of 


more  i?c  Ohio  Railway  System.  In  size  it  is 
outdone  by  a  few  stations  in  the  larger  cities, 
but  in  beauty  of  architectural  design,  in  its 
general  interior  plan  and  Hnish  its  provi- 
sions for  the  comfort  of  the  traveling  public 
it  stands  alone.  The  new  structure  is  the 
pride  of  the  officials  of  the  Baltimore  iSc  Ohio 
Railway  Company,  of  e\ery  employe  of  the 
company  and  of  every  citizen  of  Mt.  X'ernon. 
The  exterior  walls  of  the  structure  are  of 
mottled  gray  pressed  brick.  The  roof  is 
of.  red   tiling.      The   interior,  embracing  a 
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peace  hovered  above  the  Nation,  and  when 
the  cloud  of  war  seemed  certain  to  tear  the 
states  asunder.  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  is  in 
nowise  a  city  of  magic  growth,  but  is  one 
of  long  and  steady  progressiveness.  To-day 
it  is  one  of  the  more  important  of  the 
smaller  cities  of   Ohio. 

The  city  now  lays  claim  to  added  distinc- 
tion in  possessing  the  prettiest  and  most  mod- 
ern passenger  station  of  any  of  the  many 
divisions  that  are  included  in  the  mighty  Balti- 


wonien's  rest  room,  with  toilet,  a  spacious 
general  waiting  room,  a  gentlemen's  smok- 
ing room  with  toilet,  a  commodious  office 
for  telegraphers  and  the  ticket  department, 
is  finished  in  quarter-sawed  golden  oak, 
which,  like  the  hardwood  floors,  is  in  the 
natural  color  and  highly  polished.  'I  he 
building  is  steam-heated  and  is  lighted  with 
electricity,  the  lamps  being  arranged  with 
an  eye  to  decorati\e  effect.  The  baggage- 
room  is  reached  by  way  of  a  hall  from  the 
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general  waiting  room,  an  added  convenience 
for  those  who  travel.  To  the  south  of  the 
station  will  be  a  lawn  with  floral  designs  in 
season.  To  the  rear  and  at  the  north  side 
are  macadam  driveways.  The  platform  is 
of  cement,  twenty  feet  in  width,  and 
extends  from  High  street  to  Chestnut  street. 
Work  on  the  new  station  was  begun  in 
1906.  The  station  was  formally  opened 
to  the  public  in  November,  1907. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  is  in  the  center  of 
one  of  the  largest  natural  gas  fields  in  the 
world.  The  field,  while  comparatively 
new,  supplies  practically  all  the  gas  for  fuel 
and  lighting  purposes  in  all  the  chief  cities 
of  the  state.  Experts  who  have  visited  the 
field  and  made  in\estigations  as  to  rock- 
pressure,  predict  that  the  supply  will  not  be 
exhausted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  for 
manufacturing  establishment  purposes,  and 
that  the  supply  for  domestic  consumption 
will  be  adequate  for  a  much  longer  period. 
Many  new  tracts  are  being  added  to  the 
general  field  as  originally  tested  and  wells  of 
astonishing  gas  production  are  being  drilled 
in  each  week. 

Embraced  in  the  chief  industries  of  .\It. 
\'ernon  are  the  C.  &  G.  Cooper  Corliss 
Engine  works,  The  .\It.  \'ernon  Bridge 
Company's  plant.  The  Northwestern  Ele\a- 
tor  (^'  Milling  Company's  properties,  the 
mammoth  Chambers'  \A  indow  Glass  Com- 
pany's  plant,   The   Camp   \\'indow   Glass 


Company-,  the  Mt.  N'ernon  Window  Cjlass 
Company,  The  Essex  Sanitary  Milk  Bottle 
manufactory,  the  John  S.  McConnell  Com- 
pany's Overalls  factory  and  wool  ware- 
houses. The  Hayes  Glass  Jar  and  \V'hite 
Liner  manufactorv',  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
way Company's  shops,  the  Challingsworth 
Foundry  &  Machine  Company's  plant. 
'Ehere  are,  adjacent  to  the  Baltimore  iSc 
Ohio  Railway  Company's  tracks,  in  and 
contiguous  to  Mt.  Vernon,  numerous  fine 
sites  for  manufacturing  establishments,  all 
provided  with  switch-tracks. 

All  of  the  leading  religious  denominations 
are  here  represented  by  strong  churches. 
1  he  public  schools  are  among  the  best  in 
Ohio.  The  city's  water  supply  for  domestic 
purposes  is  secured  from  artesian  wells,  and 
the  plant  is  owned  by  the  municipality. 

From  a  population  of  7,0UU  the  city  of 
Mt.  Vernon  has  made  a  steady  growth  in 
the  past  decade  to  more  than  14,000. 
The  city  bids  fair  to  continue  to  add  to 
its  population,  as  new  industries  are  now 
seeking  locations  here  and  are  receiving 
enthusiastic  encouragement  from  every 
source.  Among  the  many  attractive  features 
of  the  city  which  appeal  to  industrial  con- 
cerns is  the  railway  shipping  facilities,  com- 
plete information  in  this  particular  being 
obtainable  through  the  Freight  Traffic 
Department  of  the  Baltimore  .5c  Ohio  Rail- 
way Company. 


Florida   and   Cuba 


LORIDA  and  Cuba  are 
the  popular  winter  resorts 
of  America;  the  deliKhtful 
climate  of  both,  the  many 
fashionable  and  attractive 
places  in  Florida,  and  the 
pleasurable  short  sea  trips 
through  the  quaint  city  of  Havana,  make 
these  places  obiecti\e  points  for  tourists  from 
the  time  the  chilly  blasts  of  winter  strike  the 
northern  states  in  December  until  April 
showers  insure  the  return  of  more  seasonable 
weather. 

Each  winter  finds  railway  facilities  much 
improved  over  the  preceding  year,  adding 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
travel. 

The  season  of  19U7-8  introduces  the  New 
Union  Station  at  Washington  D.  C,  which 
now  houses  all  the  railways  entering  that 
city.  Patrons  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  to  or  from  the  South  now  make 
direct  connections  with  all  trains  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  line,  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
Southern  Railway  and  Washington  Southern 
Railway,  in  the  new  station  without  transfer 
across  the  city.  This  will  enable  tourists 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
to  use  the  splendid  trains  of  the  famous 
Royal  Blue  Line;  and  will  give  tourists  from 
Pittsburg,  Cleveland  and  Chicago  a  new 
direct  route. 

All  Baltimore  <k  Ohio  trains,  east  and 
west,  pass  through  Washington  and  these 
trains  are  splendidly  equipped  with  modern 
coaches,  drawing-room  sleeping  cars  and 
excellent  dining  car  service. 

It  is  the  custom  in  January  for  the  lines 
south  of  Washington  to  establish  e.xcellent 
through  train  service  to  Jacksonville  and  St. 
Augustine,  which  are  the  main  distributing 
points  for  tourist  travel  to  Florida. 

One  of  the  best  geographical  as  well  as 
instructive  descriptions  of  Florida  towns  is  to 
be  found  in  the  "Standard  Guide  to  Florida" 
published  by  Messrs.  Foster  and  Reynolds 
of  New  York  from  which  the  following  is 
quoted.  "Ask  Mr.  Foster"  is  a  very  well 
known  sign  in  St.  Augustine  and  Havana: 
"Jacksonville,  on  the  St.  John's  River, 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  en- 
tering point  for  Florida  from  the  North.  It 
is  the  largest  city  in  the  state.  The  great 
fire  of  1900  swept  over  a  large  area  of  the 


city,  entirely  destroying  145  blocks  and 
blotting  out  many  of  the  familiar  landmarks; 
but  from  the  ruins  a  new  Jackson\ille  has 
ari.sen,  more  substantial  and  more  attractive 
than  the  old.  The  city  has  enjoyed  a  long 
established  popularity  as  a  tourist  resort,  and 
ample  provision  is  made  for  the  comfort  of 
visitors.  It  has  well  paved  streets,  shaded 
with  live  oaks  and  other  foliage  trees,  and 
there  are  many  pleasant  drives  in  the 
suburbs. 

"A  place  of  much  interest  is  the  Florida 
Ostrich  Farm,  where  the  breeding  of 
ostriches  for  their  feathers  is  an  established 
and  successful  industry.  Ostrich  culture 
may  here  be  studied  in  all  stages,  from  the 
giant  egg  to  the  plucked  plumes. 

St.  Augustine  is  a  well  equipped  modern 
city.  As  the  train  emerges  from  the  pines 
and  palmettos  our  first  glimpse  is  of  the 
towers  of  the  great  hotels,  significant  of 
welcome  and  hospitality.  It  has  become  a 
fashionable  winter  resort,  whose  spacious 
hotels  dominate  the  aspect  of  the  surround- 
ings and  in  their  luxury  and  magnificence 
have  no  equal  in  the  world.  It  is  the  win- 
ter Newport,  whose  \isitors  are  numbered 
by  tens  of  thousands,  whose  private  resi- 
dences are  distinguished  for  elegance  and 
comfort.  Year  by  year  the  city  grows  more 
beautiful,  and  with  each  innovation  and 
transformation  adds  to  its  attractiveness. 
I'he  old  has  been  supplanted  by  the  new, 
yet  the  town  preserves  a  distinctive  character 
all  its  own,  and  there  is  more  than  ever 
before  about  the  old  city  an  indefinable 
charmvvhich  leads  ones  thoughts  back  to 
it  again,  and  gladdens  the  face  that  is  once 
more  turned  toward  Florida  and  St.  Augus- 
tine. 

"The  distances  are  not  great.  Fort 
Marion  and  the  Gateway  on  the  north,  the 
sea-wall  on  the  water  front,  the  Plaza  in  the 
center,  with  its  cathedral,  the  narrow  streets 
and  the  barracks  on  the  south,  are  the 
features  of  the  old  town  and  lie  within  the 
limit  of  a  mile.  The  principal  streets  run 
north  and  south;  the  cross  streets  at  right 
angles,  east  and  west.  The  main  thorough- 
fare, St.  George  Street,  extends  through  the 
center  of  the  town  to  the  City  Gate ;  from 
that  point  is  known  as  San  Marco  Avenue. 
Treasury  Street,  crossing  St.  George  one 
block    north  of    the   Plaza,    narrows   at   the 
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east  end  to  an  alley  across  which  two  per- 
sons may  clasp  hands.  The  narrow  little 
streets,  with  their  foreitrn  names  and  for- 
eign faces,  their  overhanging  balconies  and 
high  garden  walls,  through  whose  open 
doors  one  caught  glimpses  of  orange  and 
fig  and  waving  banana,  were  once  among 
the  quaint  characteristics  which  made  the  old 
Florida  town  charming  and  peculiar  among 
all  American  cities.  But  the  picturesque 
streets  of  which  tourists  delighted  to  write, 
have  almost  ceased  to  be  a  pleasing  feature 
of  St.  Augustine.  Some  ha\  e  been  widened, 
and  others,  shorn  of  their  quaintness,  are  ill 
adapted  to  the  swelling  traffic. 

'  'The  Fort,  the  Gateway  and  the  old 
houses  are  built  of  coquina  (Spanish, 
signifying  shellHsli),  a  nati\e  rock  found  on 
Anastasia  Island.  It  is  composed  of  shell 
fragments  of  great  variety  of  form,  color  and 
size.  Ages  ago  these  were  washed  up  in 
enormous  quantities  by  the  wa\es,  just  as 
masses  of  similar  material  are  left  now  on 
the  beach,  where  one  may  walk  for  miles 
through  the  loose  fragments  which  under 
favorable  conditions  would  in  time  form 
coquina  stojie.  Cut  off  from  the  sea,  the 
deposits  are  in  time  partially  dissolved  by 
rain  water  and  cemented  together. 

"The  material  from  which  the  new  hotel 
are  built  is  a  composition  of  sand,  Portland 
cement  and  shells.  A  wall  is  constructed  of 
successive  layers  of  concrete;  as  each  layer 
hardens  a  new  one  is  poured  in  on  top  of  it. 
When  completed  the  wall  is  one  stone;  in- 
deed, the  entire  wall  construction  of  a 
concrete  building  is  one  solid  mass  through- 
out— a  monolith  with  neither  seam  nor  joint. 
St.  Anastasia  Island,  lying  in  front  of 
the  town,  between  bay  and  ocean,  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  excursion  parties,  and  has 
many  attractions  for  the  tourists.  The  most 
pleasant  time  for  a  visit  is  the  afternoon. 
The  route  is  by  bridge  from  King  Street, 
and  rail  drive  or  cycle  path.  I'he  lighthouse 
is  usually  open  to  visitors.  Anastasia  Island 
extends  from  St.  Augustine  south  twelve 
miles  to  Matanzas  Inlet,  where  there  are 
picturesque  ruins  of  an  old  Spanish  fort 
which  defended  the  sea  approach  to  the  town 
from  the  south. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  in  describing  St. 
Augustine  to  lay  emphasis  on  its  Spanish 
character.  With  the  one  exception  of  the 
fort,  however,  no  specially  notable  example 
of  Spanish  architecture  is  to  be  found  there. 
Throughout  the  entire  period  of  its  rule  from 
Madrid  the  town  appears  to  ha\e  been  alway 


poor,  as  the  boucaniers  found  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  centur\ .  And 
yet  no  natural  conditions  are  wanting.  The 
sky  above  St.  Augustine  arches  as  delicately 
blue  and  soft  as  that  of  Seville.  The  sun- 
light is  as  warm  and  as  golden  as  that  which 
floods  the  patios  of  Spanish  Alcazars. 

The  Florida  hca\ens  are  as  radiantly  bril- 
liant by  night,  and  the  full  moon  floats  as 
luminously  above  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  where 
the  pinnacles  and  minarets  of  N'alencia  glit- 
ter in  its  beams  on  the  Mediterranean  shore. 
Add  to  these  natural  adaptations  the  historic 
associations  of  Spain  and  the  Spaniards,  and 
there  is  little  room  for  wonder  that  the  \is- 
itor  looked  for  some  architectural  mon- 
uments other  than  gloomy  fortifications  to 
commemorate  the  dignity  and  pride  of  the 
ancient  Spanish  rule. 

"There  are  several  pleasant  drives  about 
the  city.  One  of  these  is  through  the  gate- 
way to  the  north,  "Around  the  Horn," 
and  return  by  the  St.  Sebastian.  Another 
drive  is  to  Moultrie  Point,  on  the  shore, 
five  miles  south  of  the  town,  the  route  being 
across  the  San  Sebastian  and  through  the 
pines  and  denser  growth  of  the  west  bank  of 
the  river.  Other  dri\es  are  to  the  sea  beach. 
Going  south  from  St.  Augustine  one 
comes  to  Palatka  on  the  St.  John's  -River, 
twenty-eight  miles  from  St.  Augustine  and 
fifty-six  miles  from  Jacksonville.  Palatka  is 
an  attractive  and  flourishing  city,  and  the 
walks  and  drives  in  all  directions  are  romantic 
and  beautiful. 

"Ihe  Ocklawaha  River  Tour  affords  a 
revelation  of  some  of  the  wildest  and  most 
novel  scenery  in  the  state,  and  an  experience 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  river  is 
navigated  by  tourist  steamers  from  Palatka 
and  Silver  Springs.  The  steamboats  are 
lighted  on  their  way  through  the  night,  and 
the  excursion  is  one  which  remains  in 
memory,  as  the  weirdest  experience  of  a 
lifetime.  The  stream  is  narrow  and  ex- 
tremely tortuous,  and  is  overarched  by  giant 
oaks,  magnolias,  palmettos,  cypresses,  bays 
and  other  trees,  all  festooned  with  'Spanish 
moss"  in  profusion.  'Fhe  effect  b\  day- 
light is  novel  and  fascinating,  and  by  night 
is  fantastic,  mysterious  and  bewildering 
beyond  descriptit)n.  Silver  Spring  is  a  cir- 
cular basin,  600  feet  in  diameter,  of  water 
of  wonderful  clearness,  which  bursts  up  in 
a  great  flood  from  a  depth  of  sixty-five 
feet,  in  such  \olume  as  to  form  the  navigable 
river  by  which  the  steamboat  enters  the 
spring.      So  clear  is  the  spring,   that  from 
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a  boat  the  smallest  objects  can  be  seen  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  nail  may  be  watched  all  the 
way  as  it  goes  down,  turning:  and  darting 
in  erratic  course. 

Ormond,  sixty-eight  miles  from  St. 
Augustine,  is  situated  on  the  Halifax  Ri\er, 
here  parallel  with  the  Atlantic,  the  two 
being  separated  by  a  peninsula  a  half-mile 
wide.  The  Halifax  belongs  to  that  system 
of  inland  waters  which  are  more  properly 
termed  lagoons.  They  are  fed  by  inlets 
from  the  sea,  and  extend  from  a  little  below 
St.   Augustine  to  l^ake  Worth. 

The  Ormond  climate  is  of  that  medium 
quality  which  permits  one  to  come  in 
October  and  stay  until  the  end  of  May. 
April  is  cool  and  delightful.  The  walks 
in  all  directions  are  singularly  attractive, 
being  either  shelled  or  planked  over  sandy 
spots,  and  provided  with  numerous  rustic 
seats  and  arbors  along  the  shaded  river 
banks  or  through  the  trails  across  the  half- 
mile  peninsula  that  connects  the  river  with 
the  ocean.  Ormond  is  famous  for  its 
drives  and  its  bicycle  paths  and  beaches. 
There  is  no  finer  beach  anywhere  on  the 
Atlantic  shore  than  Ormond.  It  is  250 
feet  wide  at  mean  tide,  and  extends  for 
many  miles  up  and  down  the  coast.  It  is 
lively  with  all  sorts  of  pleasure  carriages, 
automobiles,  electric  bicycles  and  bathers. 
The  tally-ho  hardly  leaves  a  mark  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  magnificent  beach. 

Sea  bathing  is  a  feature  of  Ormond. 
The  beach,  from  the  sandy  bluff  to  the 
lowest  point  at  ebb  tide,  is  about  500  feet, 
and  the  slope  is  very  gradual  and  the  in- 
coming waves  are  gentle,  so  that  the  most 
timid  and  inexpert  may  here  find  the  water 
perfectly  safe. 

Daytona,  five  miles  to  the  south  of 
Ormond,  occupies  an  elevated  hummock 
site  of  a  circling  arm  of  the  Halifax,  whence 
it  looks  out  upon  a  bay  of  singular  beauty. 
The  natural  attractions  are  many  —  a  clean 
hard  river  shore,  shady  drives  amid  oaks 
and  palmettos,  and  the  Ormond-Daytona 
beach.  Seabreeze  is  a  winter  colony  of 
cottages  and  hotels  on  the  ocean  side  of  the 
peninsula,  Daytona  and  Seabreeze  being 
connected  by  bridges.  On  the  ocean  side 
of  the  peninsula  the  Ormond-Daytona 
beach,  which  is  wonderfully  hard  and 
smooth,  stretches  for  thirty  miles  without 
a  break  in  its  even  surface,  on  which  the 


hoof  of  a  trotting  horse  makes  no  impres- 
sion. 

Excursions  are  made  from  Ormond, 
Daytona  and  Seabreeze  south  to  Ponce 
Park,  at  Mosquito  Inlet,  ele\en  miles  from 
Daytona,  one  of  the  finest  fishing  grounds 
on  the  coast. 

"Southward  300  miles  from  Jackson\ille 
is  Palm  Beach,  on  Lake  Worth,  the  tropical 
paradise  of  Florida.  Lake  Worth  is,  like 
the  other  waters  of  the  Indian  Ri\er  system, 
a  salt-water  lagoon,  twentj-two  miles  long 
by  an  a\erage  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  sep- 
arated from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  a  penin- 
sula about  a  mile  wide. 

The  climate  is  very  greatly  influenced 
and  tempered  both  in  winter  and  summer 
by  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  passes  close  to 
the  shore  at  this  point.  Tropical  plants 
and  trees  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
gathered  here.  Walks  shaded  by  groves 
of  cocoanut  palms  are  laid  out  in  geomet- 
rical patterns,  bordered  with  concrete  curbs, 
and  with  lawns  protected  by  curved  sea- 
walls of  concrete  and  coquina  on  the  lake 
front.  Oleanders,  hibiscus  and  passion 
flowers  are  in  bloom.  Mangoes,  guavas, 
lemons,  oranges,  figs,  sapodillas,  date- 
palms,  bananas,  pineapples  and  early  vege- 
tables are  common  in  all  the  gardens.  Some 
have  strawberries  ripe  in  January,  and 
tomatoes  in  abundance  in  March.  Rubber 
trees,  royal  ponciana,  paradise,  coffee, 
traveler's  and  numbers  of  curious  trees 
ornament  the  gardens,  and  the  gnarled, 
straggling  arms  of  great  live  oaks,  covered 
with  knobs  and  bunches  of  two  varieties  of 
orchids  and  hanging  moss,  by  weird  contrast 
add  to  the  beauties.  Walks  twenty  feet 
wide  and  a  half  mile  long,  bordered  with 
cocoanut  palms,  oleanders  and  azaleas,  lead 
from  the  lake  to  the  ocean  with  a  steep  and 
narrow  beach,  upon  which  with  a  mag- 
nificent surf  the  sea  breaks,  in  color  a  clear, 
bright,  ultramarine  blue. 

"On  the  western  shore  of  the  lake, 
pineapple  plantations  are  numerous,  each 
year  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  produc- 
tion. Lake  \\'orth  and  its  \icinity,  like  all 
the  southern  East  Coast  country,  has  devel- 
oped rapidly  since  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
way, which  has  converted  it  from  a  region 
secluded  because  difficult  of  access,  and  has 
put  it  in  quick  touch  with  the  rest  of  the 
\\'orld." 


Courage  is  the  rt-al  indicatimi  of  gen- 
ius after  all,  and  lights  the  way  to  the 
best  advancement  of  our  efforts. 


Child-like  leads  us  out  of  the  shadows 
and  into  the  sunlight  of  all  that  is  bright- 
est and  best  in  life. 


Love  is  native  to  the  worst  of  us  and 
best  in  the  best  of  us. 


Innovations  are  nearly  always  de- 
formed at  the  time  of  their  birth;  adop- 
tion and  practice  alone  develop  them. 


The  will  of  woman  is  akin  to  God's, 
for  God  is  not  where  woman's  will  is 
stayed. 

It  is  easier  and  better  to  forget  an  in- 
jury, than  to  attempt  to  avenge  it. 


The  anticipation  of  conquest  that  fills 


God  will  not  look  so  much   for  the 
things    we    ha\e    not   done,   as   seek    for 


and    stimulates    the    soul    of    purpose    is  ■  i  t     u  .         u  c     „    i 

,  ,  rr  111  evidence  of  what  we  have  performed, 

what  makes  e\ery  ertort  worth  while. 


There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  val- 
uable instruction  derived  from  the  fact 
of  finding  out  we  were  WTong. 


HuM.ANiTY  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
woman's  virtues  and  the  generosity  of 
her  forgiveness,  God-like. 

Those  who  have  nothing  to  lose  are 
as  careless  with  the  reputation  of  others 
as  with  their  own. 


The  thorns  of  language  cause  more 
wounds  than  the  rose  of  love  can  heal. 


Life  is  not  real  except  in  the  world  of 
work,  where  eflfort  may  repay  us  with 
that  sense  of  conquest,  that  can  only 
come  with  accomplishment. 


It  is  very  difficult  to  impress  the  man 
that  knows  not;  if  he  knows  not  he  is 
wrong. 


Many  valuable  characters  are  curbed 
in  their  development  by  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  ignorance  and  prejudiced  envi- 
ronment. 


The  world  takes  away  the  playthings 
of  our  youth,  yet  lays  the  broken  toys 
near  us,  just  because  it  is  the  custom  of 
life. 


The  stars  that  shine  in  life's  evening 
are  quite  clear  to  those  who  look  for 
them,  with  no  regret  for  the  sun  that 
has  set. 


God  grant  that  we  may  learn  to  so 
regard  the  grave  and  death,  as  one  dark 
covered  bridge,  that  leads  with  certainty 
out  into  the  light  again. 


"Stub  Ends  of  Thought"   in  Imok  form,  hnunti  in  «ilk  cloth  (1(14  pngesl,   may    he  obtain.'!    from  the  author. 
Arthur  G    Lewis.  Norfolk.  Va.    Price  Sl.lHi.  postpaid. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  VEST. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA    AND    NEW    YORK. 


EFFECTIVE     NOV.    17,    I907- 

EASTWARD 


LV.  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA  - 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  CAMOEN  STATION 
Lv,    BALTIMORE,  «T.  ROYAL  STATION- 

Ar    PHILADELPHIA 

Ar    new  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar    new   YORK,  23D  STREET 


No.  504 

DAILV 


7.00 

7.55 

8.00 

10.  16 

12.36 

12.46 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 

SUNOAV 
a   HOUR 


No- 522 
SUNDAY 


9.00 
9.60 
9.64 
I  1.62 
2.00 
2.  10 


9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
I  2.  I  I 
2.30 
2.40 


NO-  528 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


I  1.00 
I  1.60 
I  1.64 
2.02 
4.15 
4.25 


1.00 
1.56 
1.69 
4.05 
6.30 
6.45 


No.  524 
"HOVAL 
LIMITED' 


3.00 
3.48 
3.52 
6.50 
8.00 
8.  10 


No.  5oe 

DAILY 


5.00 
6.00 
6.06 
8.  19 
10.40 
10.50 


No.  5  16 
DAILY 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.45 
3.20 
6.33 


No   5  M 

DAIL 


I  1.30 

12.35 

12.44 

3. OB 

5.40 

6.33 


2.52 
3.46 
3.61 
6.00 
8.32 
8.43 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO   R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO 
PHILADELPHIA,    BALTIMORE  AND   WASHINGTON. 


EFFECTIVE    NOV-     17.    I907 
WESTWARD 


No.  565 

DAILY 


No.  517 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  505 

DAILY 


NO.  501 
DAILY 


NO-  507 
DAILY 


No-  509 
"BOYAL 
LIMITED'" 
DAILY 
B  ROUP 


No   503 
DAILY 


No-  5  I  I 
DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,   2S0  STREET 

Lv,   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET   --- 

LV.   PHILADELPHIA      - 

Ar  BALTIMORE,  MI.  ROYAL  STATION 
AR-  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  - 
Ar-  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 


I  1.60 
1.30 
4.  16 
6.45 
6.60 
7.60 


8.15 
10.60 
10.65 
I  1.45 


7.50 
8.00 
10.17 
12.13 
12.  I  7 
1.12 


9.50 
10.00 
12.30 
2.43 
2.47 
3.50 


I  1.50 
12.00 
2.17 
4.16 
4.20 
6.20 


1.60 
2.00 
4.  16 
6.09 
6.13 
7.00 


PM 

3.60 
4.00 
6.  12 
8.09 
8.13 
9.00 


5.50 

6.00 

8.31 

10.50 

10.65 

I  2.00 


6.50 
7.00 
9.21 
I  1.23 
I  I  .27 
12.22 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO  ALL    POINTS  WEST 

AND    SOUTHWEST. 


EFFECTIVE    NOV,     17,     1907. 
WESTWARD 

No     1 
LIMITED 
DAILV 

No,    7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No    9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No,  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILV 

No.  5 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No,  55 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.    1  1 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

No     15 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  230  STREET 

9.60UI 
lO.OOu 
12.30  PJI 
2.43  PM 
3.00PM 
4.06  PJI 

1    1.50UI 

1  2.00NN 

2 .  1  7  PM 

4. 1  6  PJI 
4.30  pm 
5.30  PJ 

N  3.50  PJI 
N  4.00  pm 
6.  1  2  PM 
8.09  PJI 
8.00PM 
9.  1  0  PJI 

5.50  pm 

6.00  PM 

8.3  1  PJI 

10.50  pm 

1  1.06  pm 

I2.40u« 

7.50UI 

S.OOui 

10.  1  7  UI 

1  2.13  pm 

12.22P" 

1. 22  PJI 

1  1  .50pm 
I.30UI 
4.  I5ui 
7.45  UI 
8.00  un 
9.  lOu 

6.50  pm 

7.00  PJI 

9.21  PM 

1  1.23  pm 

1  1.32  PM 

12.30  UI 

NOTE 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA 

Lv,   BALTIMORE,  MT, ROYAL  STATION-- 
Lv,   BALTIMORE,  CAKiDEN  STATION    -- 
Lv,   WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 
Ar    DEER   PARK    HOTEL 

Ar    PITTSBURG  

6.46  UI 
1  2.00NN 

9.42  PJI 

6.26  pm 

8.60  u. 

Lv  6.40  PM 

Ar.  CLEVELAND 

Ar,  WHEELING  (EASTERN  TIME) 

Ar,  COLUMBUS  (CENTRAL  TIME) 

6.36  UI 
8.45  UI 
6.  1  6  PJI 

9.00  pm 

Lv  6.30pm 
10.  16  pm 
8.30  UI 

Ar    CHICAGO     - 

5.35  PJi 
10.35  PJI 
9.35  pm 
7.28U1 
6.40  un 
8.36AII 
8.16  pm 

g.45u< 

8.30  UI 

1.45  u 

6.36  UI 

t7.20iili 

+  1 .40  P.« 

Ar    CINCINNATI 

s.oeu 

1  I.46UI 
1  I.60UI 
B.40PM 
7.30  pm 
1  1  .26  PM 
10  65ui 

Ar,  INDIANAPOLIS 

Ar    LOUISVILLE 

Ar   ST.  LOUIS - 

Ar    CHATTANOOGA 

Ah.  MEMPHIS - 

Ar    NEW  ORLEANS --- 

Through  PuHman  Sleepers  to  an  points.     ^Except  Sunday.      H— Connection  east  of  Philadelphia  is  made  with  No.  509, 
"Royal  Limited."     Note.-  Direct  connection  at  Cumberland  with    Train  No    66  from  points  east. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL 

BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EFFECTIVE    NOV      17.     1907. 

EASTWARD 

NO.    2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No,  4 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No,    6 
LIMITED 

DAILV 

No.    S 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No,    ID 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

NO,   12 
□UQUESNE 
LIM      DAILY 

No.    14 

EXPRESS 

DAILV 

5.00  PJI 

I0.40UI 

7.00  pm 

12.26UI 

8.30  PJI 

Lv    COLUMBUfi 

6. 00  PJI 

lO.SOw 

Lv     OLEVELAND                

8.30  PJI 
8.00  UI 

2.50pm 
9.40  pm 

Lv.   PITTSBURG 

*  6.00  pm 
9.28pm 

+  2.30UI 
4.  I2ui 
8.00UI 
7.10  PM 
6.36  A>l 

I.I6PJI 

'  9.00UI 
2.10PM 
3.00  pm 

*  6.35pm 

1.45  UI 

8.  lOui 
•  8.05  UI 

1  2.  1  0  pm 

9.  I5ui 
8.35pm 

1  1.35  pm 

LV     LOUISVILLE 

LV,  CINCINNATI           

Lv    MEMPHIS 

Lv.  CHATTANOOGA     

4.45  UI 

Lv     DEER    PARK    HOTFl 

Ar,  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA  .- 
Ar,  BALTIMORE.  CAMOEN  STATION  ... 
Ar    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  . 
Ar    PHILADELPHIA 

12.40  pm 
1  .47  pm 
1.59PM 
4.06  PM 
6.30  pm 
6.45  pm 

6.30  UI 
7.50  UI 
8.00  UI 
10.  15  UI 
1  2.36  pm 
I2.46PJ' 

4.42  pm 
5.50pm 
6.05  pm 
8.19  pm 
10.40  pm 
10.50pm 

12.30  pm 
1  .47  pm 
I  .59  pm 
4.06  P« 
6.30pm 
6.45  pm 

6.40  UI 
7.60  UI 
8.00  UI 
10.  1  6ui 
1  2.35  pm 
1  2.45  pm 

2.37  UI 

3.42  UI 
3.6  1  ui 
6.00  UI 
8.32UI 

8.43  IM 

I0.25PJI 
1  1.30pm 
I2.44UI 
3.05  UI 
6.40  u* 
6.33  UI 

Ar    NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET   

Ar    new  YORK    280  STREET 

Through  Pullman  Sleeptrrs  from  all  points.         •  Daily.         ^  Daily  except  Sunday.                                           | 

TRAINS  "  EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE. 


THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING   CAR   SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST    SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

No.  513.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 
Pittsburg  to  Phlladelplila.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  536.  Five  Hour  Train.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York. 

No.  633.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  538.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  503.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Nt;w  Y'ork.     Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  534.  "Koyal  Liiuiteii."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  BulTet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  observation  Cars  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  PhlladeipUia  to  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  oilier  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  500.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  514.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  aud  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

■WESTWA.**!*. 

No.  555.    Separate  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleei>lng  Cars  to  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Cincinnati. 

No.  517.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  505.    Drawing  Room   Sleeping  Car   New  York   to   Chicago.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  501.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  507.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  63T.    Five  Hour  Train.     Drawing  Roo  u  Buffet  Parloi   Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Traio.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  BulTet  Smoking  Car.  Parlor 
and  Observation  Cars.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Washington.     No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  503.    Drawing  RoOTi  Parlor  Car  New  York    to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  fi  Wa»hlngron. 

No.  611.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  Vorlc  to 
Washington. 

Between   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,  Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

■WESTW.A.I«I>. 

No.  1.  CinciuuMti-St.  Louis  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  New  Y'ork  to  Louisville.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Cafe  Parlor  Car 
Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Clilcaeo  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Columbus.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  serve 
all  meals. 

No.  9.  Pittsburg  Night  Kxpress.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  .St.  Louis  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  to  Parkereburg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg:  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Bleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Car  Connellsville  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  "Cliicagro  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Wash- 
ington to  Pittsburg.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  15.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 
Parlor  Cafe  Car  Wheeling  to  Newark.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Baltimore 
to  Pittsburg. 

No.  65.  The  Daylight  Train.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Baltimore 
to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car  Cumberland  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  Martinhburg  to  Grafton  and  Clarksburg  to  Cincinnati. 
Grill  Cur  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis. 

E.AST'\^?'.AI«I>  . 

No.  3.  .St.  Louis-New  York  Limited.  Drawlug  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Louisville  to  Washington.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car 
Louisville  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  4.  Cincinnati-New  York  LiuiitecL  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Washington.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.  Parlor  Car  Washington 
to  New  York.    Dining  Cars  servo  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Chicago-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observa- 
tion Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  Washington.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  8.  Chicago-New  Y'ork  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Washington.     Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  10.  Night  Express.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 
Washington. 

No.  13.  "Duiiuesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsville  and  Philadelphia  to  New  York.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  14.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Plttaburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.  Parlor  Cafe  Car  Newark  to  Wheeling.  Parlor  Car  Wheel- 
ing to  Cumberland.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Cumberland  to  Baltimore. 


THROUGH    TICKETS,    SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKBON,  OHIO.  Union  StBtinn,  O.  D.  HoNODLE.  Ticket  Agent.     Hnwnrd  Street.  V.  S.  Q.  APLEY.  Ticket  Agent. 
BAXiTIMOKE.    N.   W.  Oor.   Charles  nnd  BKltimore  Streets  i  New  B-  4  O.  Buildingi.  G.   D.    Orawfohd.  City  Ticket  Agent: 

G.  W.  Squiggins,  City  Passenger  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond.  Special  Agent;  G.  W.  Paini.  Passenger  Agent.      Oamden   Station. 

E.  It.  JONEe.  Ticket  Agent.     Mt.  Royal  Station.  A.  G.  CROMWELL.  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE,  OHIO.  J.  F.  Shebby.  Ticket  Agent. 
BOSTON,  a&J  Washington  Street.  J.  B.  Scott.   New  England  Passenger  Agent;    T.  K.  RtJTH,   Traveling  Passenger  Agent; 

E.  K   Baeket.  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN.  N.  T.,  MS  Fulton  Street.  T.  H.  Hendriokson.  Ticket  Agent.  ^ 

BUTLER.  PA..  Wm.  Turner.  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON.  OHIO,  O.  O.  McDonald.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER,  PA.,  J.  H.  BuBNHAM.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO,  244  CI  ark  Street.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  W.  W.  Picking.  District  Passenger  Agent:  H.  W.  MoKewin.  City  Ticket  Agent: 

W.  A.  Preston,  Traveling  Paswenger  Agent.    General  Passenger  Office.  No.71H  Merchants'  Loan  A  Trust  Building.  O.  D.  RiOE. 

Passenger  Agent.    Grand  Central  Passenger  Station.  Corner  Harrison  .Street   and   5th  Avenue.   F,  .1.  Eddy.  Ticket  Agent. 

.Auditorium  .Annex.  16  Congress  Street.  F.  E.  Scott,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO.  J.  H.  Larrabee.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  i  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  B.  i  O.  S.-W..  430  Walnut  Street  Traction  Bldg.i.  C.  H.  Wiseman.  District  Passenger  Agent;  O.  A.  Mann, 

City  Ticket  Agent  ;H.  C.  Stevenson.  Passenger  Agent.    Central  Union  Station,  E.   Reising.  Station    Passenger  Agent; 

J.  F.  Rolf.  Depot  Ticket  Agent- 
CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX.,  D.  Bankhardt.  Agente  General.  B.  A  O.  S.-W..  Prolongacion  Del  S  De  MayoU. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO,  341  Euclid  Avenue.  Arcade  Building,  M.  G.  Carrel.  Division  Passenger  Agent;  Geo.  A.  Orb.  Traveling 

Passenger  Agent:  F.  E.  Gibson.  Ticket  Agent.    South  Water  Street  Station.  A.  N.  DiETz.  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO.  13  South  High  Street,  W.  W.  Tamaqe.  Ticket  Agent,    nnion   Depot.  E.  Paqels.  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVILLE.  PA.,  O.  W.  Allen,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  H.  L.  Douglas.  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON.  KY.,  402  Scott  Street,  G.  M.  Abbott.  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS,  TEXAS,  J.  P.  ROGEBMAN.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  0.  S.-W. 

DENVER.  COLO..  S.  M.  Shattuc.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W,  Room  No.  4  Union  Station. 
HARPERS  FERRY,  Vf.   VA.,  G.  R.  Marquette.  Ticket  Agent. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,   Boi  2W.  A.  C.  GOODRICH ,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.,   Room  406  Grosse  Building.  Peter  Harvey   Paci He  Coast  Agent. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY. ,  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  Mai  n  Sts..  R.  S.  Brown.  District  Passenger  Agent ;  J.  O.  Eloin.  City  Passenger  Agent. 

KvAN  Pbosser.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent:  J.  H.  DoRSEY.  City  Ticket  Agent.    1th  St.  Station.  A.  J.  Crone.  Ticket  Agent. 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO,  O.  W.  Junes.  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA.  OHIO.  G.  M.  Pavne.  Depot  Ticket  Agent:  M.  F.  Noll,  City  Ticket  Agent,  First  National  Bank  Building. 
MASSILLON.  OHIO,  W.  H.  RucH.  Ticket  Agent. 

NEWARK.  OHIO.  F.  P.  Copper,  District  Passenger  Agent:  F.  O.  Bartholomew.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  CASTLE,  PA.,  R.  L.  TURNER.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  YORK.  494  Broadway.  Lyman  McOarty.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent:  Robert  Skinner.  Traveling  Passenger 

Agent;    H.  B.  Faroat.  City  Passenger  Agent:  E.  D.  Ainslie.  Ticket  Agent.    13IHI  Broadway.  S.  K.  Flanagan,  Ticket  Agent; 

No.  6  Aster  House,  A.  J.  Oebtebla.  Ticket  Agent.     245  Broadway.  Taos.  Cook  4  Son,  Ticket  Agents.     108  Greenwich  Street, 

Frank  Zotti.  Ticket  Agent.     25  Union  Square.  West.  Raymond  4  Whitcomb.  Ticket  Agents.     391  Grand  Street,  Hyman 

Werner.  Ticket  Agent.      Stations,  foot  of  West  23d  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  N.  R. 
NORFOLK.  VA. ,  10  Granby  Street.  Atlantic  Hotel.  Arthur  tl.  Lewis,  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  I.  L.  SPERRY.  Ticket  Agent. 
PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA.,  J.  MoO.  Martin.   Traveling  Passenger  Agent:   C.  J.    Pboudfoot,  Ticket  Agent;  J.  W.  JoNE. 

Ticket  Agent  I  Ohio  River). 
PHILADELPHIA,  834  Chestunt  Street.  Bernard  Ashby.  District  Passenger  Agent :  W.  W.  Baekey.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent; 

C.  D.  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.     N.  E.  Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Chas.  C.  Williams.  Ticket  Agent.      1005  Chestnut 

Street,  Raymond  4  Whitcomb.  Ticket  Agents.      3956  Market  Street.  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.       603  5  South 

3d  Street  and  1146  North  2d  Street,  M.  Rosenbaum,  Ticket  -Agent.     Station,  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  E.  T.  Magowan. 

Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  315  Park  Building.  .T.  P.  Taggart.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent:  A.  W.  TiDDY.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

403-5-7  5lh  Avenue.   W.  S.  Miller.  City  Ticket  Agent:   A.  J.  Smith.  City  Passenger  Agent.     606  Smithfleld  Street.  J.  V. 

McCoR.MiCK.  Ticket  Agent.     609  Smithfield  Street,  Frank  Zotti  4  Co.,   Ticket  Agents.     Station.  Cor.  Smithfleld   and 

Water  Streets.  S.J.  Hutchison,  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  T.  U.  TucKEK.  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  203  Monadnock  Building.  Peter  Harvey.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILL.,  N.  J.  Neeb.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
ST.  LOUIS.  B.  4  O*.  S.-\V.,6th  and  Olive  Streets.  F.  D.  Gildersleeve,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  J.  E.  Buchanan. 

City    Passenger  Agent;  L     L.   Horning.   City  Ticket  Agent:  L.   Q.   Paul.    Station  Passenger  Agent:   W.  F.   Geiseht. 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  B.  W.  Fkauenthal.  Ticket  Agent,  Union  Station. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. ,  R.  C   Haase.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN,  OHIO.  J.  T.  Montgomery.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES,  IND. ,  W.  P.  Townsend.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  1417  G  Street,  N.  W.,  8.  B.  Heqe.  District  Passenger  Agent ;   H.  P.  Baldwin.  City  Passenger  Agent; 

E.  A.  IIaughman.  Passongor  Agent;  H.  R.    HowsER.  Ticket  Agent.      619  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  W.  V.  FlSKE.  Ticket  Agent. 

New  Union  Station.  Massachusetts  and  Delaware  Avenues.  S.  E.  Eastburn.  Ticket  Agent. 
WHEELING.  W.  VA..  B.  4  O.  St.ation.  T.  C.  BoHKE.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent:   A.  L.  IRWIN.   Station  Ticket   Agent. 

McLure  House,  O.  R.  Wood.  City  Ticket  Agent. 
WTLMINQTON,  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Station,  J.  E.  HiTCH.  Ticket  Agent.    804  Market  Street.  W.  Fulton.  Ticket  Agent, 

H.  A.  -Miller.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
WTNCHESTER.  VA.,  T.  B.  Patton.  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTOVSTN.  OHIO,  James  Aiken.  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO,  Jas.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS.  Baltimore  Export  4  Import  Co.,  Limited,  28,  24  and  26  BilUter  Street,  London,  B.  0.;  21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool.  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  4  O.  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


O.  Vr.  BASSETT,  General  Passenger  Agent,  B.  N.  AUSTIN.  General  Paesenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East.  Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore  A  Ohio  Lines  West,  Ctiicngo,  111. 

D.  B.  MARTIN.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. .  Baltimore .  Md . 
OENBBAL  OFFICES:  BALTIMORE  «c  OHIO  BUILDING.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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CONVENIE^T  TERMINALS 

IN    THE    GREAT    CITIES 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Pittsburg 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

St.  Louis 

Columbus 

Cleveland 

Louisville 


23d  STREET,  in  the  heart  of  the  Hotel,  Shop- 
ping and  Theatre  District. 

LIBERTY  STREET  near  Wall  Street  and  the 
Exchanges. 

24th  and  CHESTNUT  STREET,  on  the  Great 
Retail  Street  of  the  Quaker  City. 

M  T.  ROYAL  STATION,  the  Beautiful  Uptown 
Station  in  Residence  District. 

CAMDEN   STATION,  in   the  Center   of   the 
Business  Section. 

NEW  UNION  STATION, 
Connections  with  all  lines  South. 

SMITHFIELD  and  WATER  STREETS,  Three 
Blocks  from  the  Center  of  tlie  City. 

GRAND    CENTRAL    PASSENGER    STA- 
TION, Harrison  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

CENTRAL  UNION  STATION,  Third  Street 
and  Central  Avenue. 

UNION  STATION, 

Connections  with  all  lines  West  and  Southwest. 


UNION  STATION. 

SOUTH   WATER   STREET,  one  block  from 
Superior  Street. 

FOOT  OF  SEVENTH  STREET. 


Baltimore  ty  Ohio 
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Secure   copies  of  Pocket    Guide  to   Washington 
from  Principal  Baltimore  £y  Ohio  Ticket  Agencies 


BALTIMORE/   &-  OHIO   R.  R. 


.ALL  TRAINS  VIAW^nSHLNGTON 


St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  New  YorK  Line 

Three  vestibuled  trains  with  Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars,  daily  each  way, 
comprise  the  excellent  service  between  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Through  vestibuled  Sleeping  Cars  between 
LouisvUle  and  Washington.  The  trains  are  modern  throughout.  Comfortable  sanitary 
Coaches.     Spacious   Drawing-Room  Sleeping   Cars.     Dining  Car  service  unexcelled. 

Chicago  and  New  YorR  Line 

Two  vestibuled  trains  between  Chicago,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  daily.  One  via  PITTSBURG,  affording  a  daylight  ride  through  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  with  Observation  Car.  The  other  via  NEWARK,  OHIO, 
crossing  the  Ohio  River  at  Benwood.  These  trains  are  equipped  throughout  with  new 
Coaches  with  modern  ventilation  system,  Pullman  Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars  and 
complete  Dining  Car  service. 

Pittsburg,  Washington,  Baltimore  and 
New  York  Line 

Four  vestibuled  trains  daily  each  way.  The  day  trains  with  Parlor-Observation 
and  Dining  Cars  and  the  night  trains  with  Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars. 


FLORIDA 


AND    THE 


SOUTH 


Winter  Tourist  Rates 


FROM   ALL    POINTS 
ON   THE 


Baltimore  &  Ohio 


From  Boston 


SPECIAL  TOURS 

January     27    Atlantic  Coast  Line 
February  10     Seaboard  Air  Line 
February  24     Southern  Railway 


From  Ne^v  YorK 
"       Philadelphia 
"       Baltimore 

Pittsburg 
"  Wheeling 
"       ParKersburg 


January    28    Atlantic  Coast  Line 
=^  February  11     Seaboard  Air  Line 
February  25     Southern  Railway 


VIA 


WASHINGTON 


I  AN  D  . 


NEW  UNION  STATION 


Secure  full  information  as  to  rates,  routes,  schedules, 
etc.,   from    Ticket    Agents    Baltimore    fv   Ohio    R.    R. 
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All  through  trains 


run   via 


WASHINGTON 


From 

NEIW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

BALTIMORE. 

PITTSBURG 

WHEELING 

CLUVELLAND 

COLUMBUS 

CINCINNATI 

LOUISVILLE. 

ST.  LOUIS 

CHICAGO 

Entering  the 


New  Union  Station 


WASHINGTON 


DIRECT   CONNECTIONS   WITH 

ALL   LINE.S    TO    THE.    SOUTH 

Without   Transfer  Across   City 


Effective  Sunday,  January   12, 

THE 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

In  connection  with  the  Washington  Southern  Railway 

and   Richmond,   Fredericksburg  &   Potomac 

Railroad,  established 

New  Through  Pullman  Service 

BETWEEN 

PITTSBURG 

AND 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Daily  except  Saturday 

Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 

Lv  PITTSBURG,    B.  &   0 9.40  pm 

Ar  WASHINGTON    New  Union  station.  .    6.40  am 

Lv   WASHINGTON.   R    F.  &  P 8.15  am 

Ar  RICHMOND.   Byrd  St 12.35  nn 

Lv  RICHMOND,  R.  F.  &  P..  Byrd  St.  . .    8.20  pm 
Ar   WASHINGTON     New  Union  station.  .  1 1.50  pm 

Lv  WASHINGTON,   B.  &  0 12.30  am 

Ar  PITTSBURG       8.50  am 

SHORTEST    ROUTE 
EXCELLENT    SERVICE 

DINING  CAR.  SERVES   BREAKFAST  INTO    PITTSBURG 

-- 

FLORIDA 


AND    THE 


SOUTH 


Winter  Tourist  Rates 


FROM   ALL    POINTS 
ON   THE 
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February  24     Southern  Railway 
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"       Baltimore 


"      Wheeling 
"      ParRersburg 


January     28     Atlantic  Coast  Line 


'*       Pittsburg  ^February  11     Seaboard  Air  Line 


February  25     Southern  Railway 


VIA 


WASHINGTON 


■  AND- 


NEW  UNION   STATION 
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The  Greatest  Naval  Cruise  of  History 


HE  greatest  naval  demon- 
stration in  the  world's 
history,  and  the  assem- 
blin<i  of  the  biggest 
armada  of  warships  e\er 
seen  on  any  sea,  will  take 
place  when  the  51  fight- 
ing ships  of  the  Pacific  fleet,  now  moving, 
meet  off  San  Francisco.  The  great  fleet 
that  sailed  the  English  Channel  at  the  Jubi- 
lee of  Queen  \'ictoria  could  not  stand  up 
against  it. 

The  fleet  that  dotted  Oyster  Bay  when 
Roosevelt  reviewed  his  fighting  arm  num- 
bered but  .^5  ships.  The  rendezvous  at 
Hampton  Roads,  when  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth  sent  representative  ships,  num- 
bered .^8  American  vessels  and  12  foreign 
ships. 


All  the  fleet  which  is  planned  to  meet  at 
San  Francisco  will  be  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First-class  battleships J'.l 

Armored  cruisers 8 

Protected  cruisers 0 

Gunboats  (> 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers <i 

Monitors '! 

It  has  been  announced  this  is  a  test  cruise 
for  men  and  ships,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  upon  the  I'nited  States. 

Sixteen  battleships,  5U(1  feet  long,  masses 
of  honeycombed  steel,  with  the  agility  of  a 
yacht;  fitted  with  armor  o\er  a  foot  thick 
and  shooting  l.^-inch  shells  to  the  horizon 
and  beyond,  sailed  on  Monday,  December 
16,  1907,  from  Hampton  Roads  around  the 

Horn"    for   their    14,ll(HI-mile  \oyage  to 
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BATTLESHIP  "LoniSIAN  \ 


San  Francisco ;  the  torpedo-boat  flotilla  ha\  - 
ing  preceded  it  on  December  2.  The  a:reat 
battleship  fleet  was  in  command  of  Fitrht- 
iiiii  Bob"   K\ans. 


THK    KI.OTILLA  S    ITINERAR\. 


Fort. 


Arrival. 


Hampton  Roads 

San   juan T)ec.     7 

Trinidad Dec.    15 

Para Dec.   20 

Hernanibuco Jan. 

Rio  de  Janeiro Jan. 

Monlevideo Jan. 

I'unta  Arenas Feb.     8 

Talcahuano   Feb.   20 

Callao Mch 

Panama Mch.  IC. . 

Acapuico   Mcli.  28. , 

Magdalena  bay .April    6.  . 

San  Francisco (Probably 


15.. 
25.. 


4.. 


Departure. 

.  Dec.  2, 

.Dec.  12, 

.Dec.  21, 

.Dec.  31, 

.Tan.  10. 

.Tan.  20, 

."Feb.  1, 

.Feb.  12, 

Feb.  25, 

.Mch.  9, 

.Mch.  21, 

.April  2, 


1907 
1007 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 


Mav  1) 


Port. 


THE    FLEET  S    rnNER.'\R\  . 

Arrival.  Departure. 


Hampton   Roads Dec.    10,  1907 

Trinidad Dec.   24 Dec.    29,  1907 

Rio  de  Janeiro Jan.    11 Jan.     21,1908 

Punta  Arenas Ian.    31 ...  .  Feb.      5.  1908 

Callao Feb.   18 Feb.    28,  190.S 

*.Magdalena  Bay Mch.  14 

*San  Francisco (Probably  May  ll 

Assembling  in  the  Pacific  are  three  float- 
inn  fortresses,  new  battleships  that  ha\e  just 
left  the  shipyards.  Joining  them  are  eight 
armored  cruisers,  which  are  ships  that  deal 
as  heavy  a  blow  as  a  battleship,  with  the 
speed  of  an  Atlantic  liner;  scouters  and 
fighters,  too,  as  Kipling  said  of  the  marine 
when  he  called  him  'sailor  and  soldier, 
too."  Nine  big  protected  cruisers,  six 
white-coated    gimboats    and    three   of    the 


ugly,  but  fighting,  monitors,  will  also  ren- 
dezvous off  the  Golden  Gate. 

When  all  shall  ha\e  come  together  off 
San  F"rancisco  there  will  be  a  fleet  of  51 
fighting  machines.  To  this  aggregation 
will  be  added  a  fleet  of  coal  colliers,  supply, 
repair  and  water  vessels,  making  a  total  of 
about  70  defenders  of  the  nation.  The 
I'nited  States  Navy  now  is  the  second  naval 
power  in  the  world.  Only  Kngland  has  a 
greater  fleet.  Of  necessity,  the  Knglish 
ships  must  remain  scattered  among  her 
dominions,  on  which  the  sun  ne\er  sets. 

Placed  end  to  end,  with  bows  and  sterns 
touching,  the  ships  would  make  a  boulevard 
of  steel  along  which  one  might  walk  four 
miles.  Strung  out  at  anchor  in  single  file, 
the  fleet  would  stretch  awa\'  for  1 U  miles, 
which  is  nearly  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
at  sea,  and  with  the  farthest  ships  hull  down 
on  the  horizon.  Anchored  four  abreast  for 
a  review,  the  four  lines  would  stretch  awa\ 
for  two  and  a  half  miles  each. 

In  fact,  the  administration  is  sending  its 
entire  fighting  strength  to  the  Pacific. 
There  will  not  be  a  battleship  or  an  armored 
cruiser  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  nothing  but 
gunboats  and  torpedo  boats  being  left  in  the 
Hast.  The  si.xteen  battleships  making  the 
\oyage  cost  over  S99,U0O,UUU,  and  are 
manned  by  over  15,000  men  and  725 
officers. 

.Manning  the  Pacific  fleet  are  .<U,(JOO 
officers  and  seamen.  Were  they  formed 
into  a  parade  the  line  would  require  four 
hours'  time  to  pass  a  gi\en  point.  As 
militia   the\    would    make   .^0   regiments   of 
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soldiers.  There  are  but  ,^5,0UU  men  in  the 
entire  Navy,  so  nearly  the  entire  Navy  will 
be  on  the  cruise. 

The  btrhting  machines  bristle  with  a  total 
of  2, 1  84  guns.  Were  they  placed  2U  feet 
apart  in  the  wall  of  a  fort  the  broadside 
would  extend  a  length  of  eight  miles,  or 
make  a  square  two  miles  long  on  each  of 
its  four  sides. 

The  big  guns  that  constitute  the  main 
batteries  in  the  fleet  number  as  follows : 

P'our-inch  rifles ■. fl(j 

P'ive-inch  rifles 450 

.Six-inch  rifles 2.52 

Seven-inch  rifles 120 

Eight-inch  rifles KiS 

Ten-inch  rifles 14 

Twelve-inch  rifles 02 

Thirteen-inch  rifles 20 

Total 1,180 

The  publication  of  the  fact  that  during 
target  practice  on  the  British  Channel  Heet, 
in  the  presence  of  King  Kdward,  one  gun 
made  19  hits  in  21  shots,  thereby  earning  a 
decoration  from  the  King,  naturally  touched 
the  pride  of  American  naval  officers.  They 
have  looked  into  the  records  of  the  Ameri- 
can gun  pointers  and  have  found  no  reason 
to  fear  a  comparison  with  the  gunners  of 
any  other  navy. 

Taking  some  of  the  six-inch  guns  in  the 
.'\tlantic  Fleet,  one  gunner  on  the  armored 
cruiser  Maryland  made  11  shots  and  11  hits 
in  one  minute.  A  gun  on  the  battleship 
Ohio  was  fired  with  a  perfect  score  at  the 
rate  of  10.81  a  minute.  A  six-inch  gun  on 
the  battleship  Maine  has  a  record  of  perfect 


score  at  the  rate  of  IU.41  a  minute,  and  the 
battleship  Missouri's  best  record  was  10.30 
shots  a  minute,  each  lodged  in  a  target. 

But  in  the  way  of  small  guns,  these  six- 
mch  records  become  insignificant.  A  three- 
pounder  on  the  battleship  \'irginia  made  20 
shots  and  20  hits  in  75  seconds.  Another 
gun  made  1(1  shots  and  10  hits  in  llh 
seconds,  a  remarkable  a\erage  of  26.67  shots 
and  hits  a  minute. 

The  battleship  Illinois,  that  holds  the  tar- 
get record  of  the  navy  at  the  present  writing, 
made  a  per  cent,  of  75.  782  in  using  all  guns. 

The  crew  of  the  after  turret  on  the  Ala- 
bama has  made  1 1  straight  hits  with  the 
1  .^-inch  guns. 

The  \oyage  will  cost  Uncle  Sam  millions. 
It  will  take  25.^,000  tons  of  coal  to  get  only 
the  battleships  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers 
around  to  the  Golden  Gate.  The  cruise 
will  take  four  months'  time  and  the  coal  bill 
will  be  Si,  000, 000.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  bill  for  four  months'  maneuvering  of  a 
fleet  of  51  ships  on  the  Pacific,  which  will 
mean  S.^, 000,000  more.  Then  it  will  re- 
quire $2,000,000  additional  fuel  and  four 
months'  time  to  get  the  fleet  back  into  the 
Atlantic,  making  a  total  of  S7,000,0(JO  for 
fuel  for  the  year  to  be  devoted  to  the  cruise 
and  sea  tactics.  The  navy  department  has 
contracted  to  ha\e  mountains  of  coal  at  these 
stopping  places. 

TONS 

Trinidad,  West  Indies 7,000 

Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil 0,000 

I'unta  .Arenas,  near  ("ape  Horn.  .  .  .40,000 

Callao,  Peru .50.000 

Magdalena  Bay.  Mexico 00,000 

San  Francisco,  Cal 80,000 
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The  battleships  assembled  at  Hampton 
Roads  December  9,  and  started  on  their 
voyage  December  16.  They  arrived  at 
Trinidad,  December  24,  the  day  before 
Christmas,  and  stayed  there  five  days.  They 
reached  Rio  Janeiro  January  11,  and  will 
make  a  stop  of  10  days  there  to  give  the 
men  shore  leave  and  recoal  the  ships. 

Punta  Arenas,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Magellan  Straits,  is  scheduled  for  January 
■U.  Coaling,  etc.,  there  will  take  up  until 
February  5.  The  sail  through  the  straits  and 
up  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  to 
Callao,  Peru,  is  expected  to  take  until  Feb- 
ruary 18,  and  there  will  be  another  stop  of 
K)  days  at  that  port.  Leaving  there  Febru- 
ary l'>'i,  the  ships  will  arrive  at  Magdalena 
Bay  March  14,  where  they  will  have  their 
target  practice.  The  day  of  departure  from 
.Magdalena  Bay  and  of  arrival  at  San  Fran- 
cisco are  dependent  on  the  time  it  will  take 
to  complete  the  target  practice,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected  the   fleet   will   have    concluded  this 


work  by  April  25  and  will  arrive  at  San 
Francisco  Bay  on  May  1. 

'Fhe  torpedo  boat  flotilla  left  Hampton 
Roads  on  December  2.  Because  of  their 
greater  speed,  more  limited  draft  and  smaller 
tonnage  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  will 
stop  at  a  greater  number  of  places  than  the 
big  battleships.  Their  stay  at  each  port 
will  be  about  four  or  five  days.  'Fhe  itin- 
erary contemplates  their  arrival  at  the  vari- 
ous places  as  follows : 

Pernambuco,  January  5;  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro, January  15;  Montevideo,  January  25; 
Punta  Arenas,  February  8 ;  Talcahuana, 
February  20;  Callao,  March  4;  Panama, 
March  16;  Acapuico,  March  28;  Magda- 
lena Bav',  April  6.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
battleship  fleet,  the  dates  of  departure  from 
Magdalena  Bay  and  arrival  at  San  Francisco 
are  dependent  upon  completion  of  target 
practice  in  the  bay. 

On  December  16,  the  day  before  Admiral 
Fvans  and  his  fleet  of  16  battleships  put  to 
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sea,  President  Roosevelt  steamed  down  the 
Potomac  on  the  Mayflower  to  review  the 
fleet  as  it  passed  out  Hampton  Roads.  The 
President  wished  them  [jood  hick  and  a  safe 
journey.  W  hen  that  (rreat  fleet  will  return 
and  by  what  route  no  one  knows,  nor  is 
anyone  in  authority  wiihns  to  make  a  pre- 
diction. 

The  \essels  will  be  put  through  innumer- 
able maneuvers  by  Admiral  Evans  while  on 
this  journey,  and  on  some  portions  of  the 
trip  conditions  of  war  will  be  simulated  and 
drills  engaced  in  that  will  test  the  efficiency 
of  both  officers  and  crew. 

One  of  the  reasons  ascribed  by  Navy 
Department  officials  for  the  mobilization  of 
the  two  big  fleets  in  the  Pacific  is  that  it 
will  gixe  opportunity  for  Admiral  Evans  to 


realize  a  desire  he  has  cherished  for  a  long 
time — to  go  through  battle  tactics  with  the 
largest  possible  force  of  modern  warships. 
This  will  give  him  opportunity  to  see  what 
the  big  armored  cruisers,  which  are  larger 
than  an\'  of  the  older  battleships,  can  do 
against  the  biggest  war  dogs  of  to-day. 
Aside  from  this,  the  flotilla  of  torpedo  craft 
which  will  accompany  the  battleships,  and 
the  several  submarines  which  will  be  shipped 
across,  with  the  few  gunboats  now  on  the 
Pacific,  will  make  possible  maneuvers  of 
two  big  fleets  cruisers  pitted  against  battle- 
ships—  to  display  properly  the  qualities  of 
each  type  of  vessel,  armament  and  turret 
and  gun  arrangement.  The  magazines  of 
each  ship  will  be  stored  with  a  full  comple- 
ment of  ammunition. 
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FIRST-CLASS    BATTLESHIPS 


SHIP 

Length, 
feet 

Tons 

Speed 

Horse 
Power 

Cost 

Guns 

Armor 

Coal, 
tons 

Officers 

Men 

Connecticut 

4.50 
450 
450 
450 
450 
435 
435 
435 
435 
:iSK 
3KH 
388 
388 
388 
868 
368 
433 
368 
348 

16  000 
16,000 
16,000 
16,000 
16,000 
14,948 
14.948 
14.948 
14,948 
13.300 
12,300 
12,300 
11,565 
11.565 
11.565 
11,540 
14.948 
11.565 
10,524 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

19 

19 

!9 

19 

18 

48 

18 

17 

17 

16  4-5 

16  4-5 

19 

17 

17 

16  500 
16.500 
16,.500 
16  ,500 
16,0IKI 
19.(KKI 
19.01  HI 
19,IKI0 
19.IKH) 
15  60i) 
1.5.6110 
13.(ilXI 
11,200 
12.700 
11.700 
12.179 
19,IKKI 
12.7IHI 
11  1137 

$6,071  0»)6 
5,746.313 
5  3:^8.447 
5,174.911 
5  214. ,520 
5.265..534 
5  228,403 
5  2»7.lHi5 
5,2M  852 
5  881  081 
5,2,5S  2611 

5  265,3(J9 
4,6')5.H20 
4,621 .40K 
5,043,591 
4,998,119 
4  789  W5 
4.723  894 

6  575,032 

74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
41 
74 
44 
46 

10  to  13  in. 
10  to  12  in. 

9  to  13  in. 

9  to  13  in. 

9  to  12  in. 
10  to  12  in. 
10  to  12  in. 
10  to  12  in. 

10  to  12  in. 

11  to  12  in. 
11  to  13  in. 
11  to  13  in. 
14  to  16  5  in. 

14  to  16  in. 

15  to  17  in. 
15  to  IT  in. 
10  to  12  in. 

14  to  16.5  in. 

15  to  18  in. 

3.200 
2.t;(MI 
3.2IN1 
3  21-M.I 
2,2IKI 
1.700 
1.700 
1.700 
1.700 
l.t-00 
1.8<X1 
I  800 
1,280 
1280 
1,500 
1  3(h:i 
1.700 
1.240 
1.500 

35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
41 
85 
35 

l.OHO 
(MO 

810 

840 

Kansas 

840 

840 

New  Jersey 

Rhode  Island 

840 
840 
772 

772 

Ohio 

773 

773 

772 

773 

772 

840 

Oregon 

772 

Totals 

7,817 

239.964 

294,816 

$99,853,490 

1,138 

33.900 

725 

15,588 

The  first  i6  battleships  left  Hampton  Roads  December  i6  for  their  14,000  mile  cruise  to  San  Francisco. 

ARMORED    CRUISERS 


SHIP 

Length, 
feet 

Tons 

Speed 

Horse 
Power 

Cost 

Guns 

Armor 

Coal, 
tons 

Officers 

Men 

Tennessee 

Washington 

502 
,503 
502 
503 
.503 
505 
502 
5Cr2 

14.500 
14.500 
13.680 
13.680 
13.680 
13.680 
13.680 
13.680 

23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
33 

38.000 
23.000 
23.I«K1 
23.1100 
23,0(XI 
33,000 
23.(X10 
33,000 

$4,927,132 

4,839.843 
4,219.404 
5,431,02:3 
5,4.54,189 
5,492.498 
4.208.048 
5  467.315 

68 
68 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 

5  to  9  in. 
5  to  9  in. 

6  in. 

6  in. 

6  in. 

6  in. 

6  in. 

6  in. 

1,762 
1.762 
2,021 
l,8-;8 
1.828- 
2.024 
2.024 
2,021 

40 
40 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 
41 

816 
816 

787 

787 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

South  Dakota 

787 
787 
787 
787 

4,016 

111,080 

184  Of.lO 

$40,049,441 

,532 

1.5.276 

320 

6.354 

PROTECTED    CRUISERS,   GUNBOATS    AND    MONITORS 


PROTECTED  CRUISERS 

Length, 
feet 

Tons 

Speed 

Horse 
Power 

Cost 

Guns 

Coal, 
tons 

Officers 

Men 

424 
424 
421 
392 
31X1 
393 
300 
325 
371 

230 
230 
260 
250 
168 
168 

256 
3,59 
352 

9.700 
9.700 
9.700 
.3.300 
8.300 
3,2(X1 
3.2(X1 
5.000 
8.035 

1.710 
1.710 
1.340 
1.840 

i.tno 

I.IIX) 

4.0IX) 
4.000 
3.(XX) 

23 
22 
22 
16 
19 
16 
19 
18 
15'/j 

16 
16 
15 
13 
13 
13 

13 
12 
11 

31.000 
31.000 
21.0(X1 
5,8(8 
8.390 
5,303 
8,290 
9,IXXI 
4.300 

3,311 

3,359 
3..5IKI 
1,868 
1,233 
833 

.5.140 
3,000 
2,359 

$3,740,000 
3.825.0(X) 
3.740,000 
1,0:39,966 
1.100.000 
1.037.000 
1  11X1000 
889.000 
619.000 

455,000 
490,000 
280,000 
280,000 
227,700 
830,000 

1,629.930 
930.0(X1 
975.0(« 

68 
68 
68 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
20 

16 
14 
14 
20 

12 
14 

16 
16 
16 

1,500 
1.300 
1,,5IX1 
7(X1 
700 
7(XI 
500 
890 
450 

380 
380 
300 
300 
225 
230 

383 

:j86 
:Wii 

86 
36 
86 
19 
20 
19 
30 
33 
32 

14 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 

20 
14 
13 

634 

(»4 

634 

308 

!M0 

.308 

300 

443 

260 

GUNBO.-\TS 

182 

181 

Helena 

173 

189 

138 

180 

MONITORS 

213 

210 

1,5s 

Totals      

5,125 

69  175 

138,111 

$19  377,016 

472 

8,251 

833 

5,437 

TORPEDO- 

BOAT 

DESTROYERS 

SHIP 

Length. 
feet  . 

Tons 

Speed 

Horse 
Power 

Cost 

Guns 

Coal, 
tons 

Officers 

Men 

443 
443 
446 
420 

408 
408 

4.33 
433 
446 

420 
408 

408 

.30 
30 
.30 
:30 
:3ii 
.30 

8,000 
8.I.XXI 
6  375 

8.IKX1 
7,2IKI 
T.2IKI 

$286,000 
286.rtXl 
28I.I.KXI 
282,IKX1 
29  I.IK  10 
291  .IKW 

7 
7 

200 
2I.X1 
21X1 
21 « 
200 
200 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

74 

74 

Stewart 

Hull 

Totals 

3.568 

2,54« 

44.775 

$1  717.000 

42 

1.2(X) 

18 

444 

These  torpedo-boat  destroyers  left  Hampton  Roads,  December  2.  ahead  of  the  battleships. 


A  Voice  from  the   Fleet 


WALLACE    IRWIN    in    "Colliers  Weekly- 
Well,  its  good-bye,  Angeviny,  we  are  off  upon  the  briny. 

And  it's  very  glad  to  go  I  am; 
For  it's  rare  and  fancy  gravy  to  be  workin'  for  the  navy 

On  this  Cook's  excursion  tour  of  Uncle  Sam. 
Oh,  there  isn't  any  knowin'  where  the  divvil  we  are  goin'. 

(As  the  Admiral  remarks  to  me — 
'Well,  we  wont  be  solemncolic — it's  a  fight  or  it's  a  frolic, 
.\nd  we  ain't  a-carin'  which,"  says  he.) 

\\'ill  we  touch  at  Madagascar  or  continy  to  .-Masker, 

Will  we  stop  in  'Frisco  Bay.'  asks  you. 
That's  the  question — what's  the  answer? 
Guess  the  riddle  if  you  can,  sir, 

.■\nd  I'll  pass  the  information  to  the  crew. 
Modern  warfare  ain't  no  stranger  to  the  Element  of  Danger. 
(.\s  the  .\dmiral  remarks  to  me — 
"Maybe  we'll  be  shootin'  lilacs  with  our  guns  all  draped  with  sniila.x. 
Then  again,  perhaps  we  won't,"  says  he.) 

They're  a-gittin'  awful  solemn  in  each  editorial  column. 
And  they're  floatin'  forty  Heets  in  ink — 

Will  Japan  raise  up  a  holler  and  git  red  around  the  collar 
When  she  sees  us  splashin'  water  in  her  sink? 

Won't  the  entire  liritish  nation  die  of  nervous  strangulation? 
(As  the  Admiral  remarks  to  me — 
"Jones,"  says  he,  "the  honest  fact  is,  truth  depends  on  target  practice- 
Talk  is  cheap,  but  powder's  dear,"  says  he. ) 

But  suppose  while  we're  a-floatin'  round  the  ocean  pleasure-boatin' 

We  should  bump  into  a  war  somehow 
With  a  navy  sent  by  Russia,  Ireland,  Switzerland  or  Prussia 

Which  was  absolute  insistin'  on  a  row — 
Should  we  cautiously  avoid  'em  and  be  sorry  we  annoyed   em? 

(As  the  Admiral  remarks  to  me — 
"Guess  I'd  send  a  line  by  airless  jest  to  tell  'em  to  be  careless 

And  remind  'em  we  was  there,"  says  he.) 

Well,  we're  off  in  foam  and  laughter,  though  we  don't  know  what 
we're  after, 
.\nd  we  don't  know  who's  a-pullin'  of  the  strings; 
We  are  Doves  of  Peace  all  right,  sir,  with  a  coat  of  peaceful  white,  sir, 

.\nd  some  twelve-inch  trouble-seekers  'neath  our  wings. 
Foolish  folks  has  foolish  notions  big  as  continents  and  oceans. 
(.\s  the  Admiral  remarks  to  me  — 
"Let  the  durned  old  mermaids  rollic — it's  a  tight  or  it's  a  frolic, 
.A.nd  we  ain't  a-carin'  which,  "  says  he.) 


GOLF  AT  PINFHl'llST.  N,  C. 


Pinehurst,  N.  C. 


ATITL  D.I  NAL  1,^, 
North  Carolina  lies  in  a 
belt  midway  between  the 
semi-tropical  south  and  the 
so  called  temperate  zone 
of  the  north.  \\  ith  a  front- 
age on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
to  the  east,  the  state  extends  westward  in  a 
narrow  strip  into  the  mountain  region.      A 


little  south  of  its  center,  lies  Pinehurst,  in[a 
territory  which  at  one  tinje  was  originally 
covered  with  a  great  forest  of  long  leaf 
pine  trees,  hence  the  name  of  the  place. 
It  has  been  said  by  scientists  that  these  long 
leaf  pine  trees  produce  ozone  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Ozone  restores  \  itality  to  the  run- 
down human  sy.stem,  consequently  it  follows 
that    the    pine    regions    of    the     Carolinas, 


II) 
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coupled  with  the  favorable  climatic  condi- 
tions, are  much  sought  after  when  the  tryinu 
winter  season  of  the  north,  especially  along 
the  eastern  coast,  settles  down  in  true 
earnest  in  December,  continuing  through 
the  months  of  January,  February  and  March. 

Pinehurst  is  practically  in  the  center  of 
this  famous  region  with  an  altitude  of  650 
feet  above  sea  lexel  and  is  onl\  SSU  miles 
south  of  Washington . 

By  reason  of  the  New  Union  Station  at 
Washington,  in  which  all  of  the  lines  enter- 
ing the  Capital  City  must  enter,  the  splendid 


through  trains  of  the  Baltimore  &:  Ohio 
Railroad  now  have  most  excellent  facilities 
for  reaching  this  famous  resort  via  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  or  the  Southern  Railway. 
Kspecially  is  this  so  from  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  and  New  England 
points.  The  Famous  Royal  Limited," 
the  magnificent  all  Pullman  train  of  the 
Baltimore  &:  Ohio,  lea\es  New  \'ork  City 
at  4.UU  p.  m.,  reaching  Washington  in  fi\e 
hours  at  9.00  p.  m.  This  beautiful  train 
which  is  made  up  exclusively  of  Pullman 
buffet  smoking  cars,  parlor  and  obser\  ation 
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cars  and  exquisite  dining  car  service,  is  the 
best  connection  from  the  northern  cities 
with  the  through  train  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  iea\ing  Washington  at  9.  .^0  p.  m., 
affording  a  most  comfortable  connection  and 
reaching  Pinehiirst  about  noon  the  Jiext  daj-. 

The  'Chicago-Pittsburg  Limited"  arrives 
Washington  at  4.42  p.  m. ,  allowing  ample 
time  for  a  perfectly  sure  connection. 

Pinehurst  is  amply  supplied  with  most 
excellent  hotels;  man\'  cottagers  go  down 
as  early  as  October  and  stay  until  May. 
Accommodations  can  be  provided  for  about 
1500  persons.  Besides  the  four  hotels  there 
are  about  fifty  cottages  and  apartments  which 
can  be  rented  for  the  season ;  many  of  them 
are  comfortably  furnished  for  housekeeping 
and  are  supplied  with  modern  paraphernalia; 
there  are  also  several  excellent  boarding 
houses  where  accommodations  can  be  ob- 
tained at  reasonable  rates. 


Schools  have  been  provided  for  children 
who  can  have  the  full  enjoN'ment  of  out-door 
life  during  the  winter  months  and  at  the 
same  time  have  the  aihantage  of  the 
schools. 

As  a  fashionable  resort  this  delightful 
place  has  become  more  popular  each  year; 
it  has  become  the  prominent  center  for  golf 
tournaments  and  each  winter  an  elaborate 
program  is  prepared,  the  annual  mid-winter 
tournament  taking  place  in  January  at  which 
time  many  of  the  prominent  golf  clubs  of 
New  York  and  Boston  enter  into  the 
spirited  contests.  Pinehurst  has  a  handsome 
country  club  house  with  every  modern  con- 
venience and  memberships  are  sold  for  the 
season. 

Aside  from  golf,  there  are  tennis,  trap 
shooting  and  target  pistol  tournaments,  and 
every  possible  pro\  ision  is  made  for  every 
out-door  sport. 


Travel  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 

ACCOMMODATIONS    ON    SLEEPERS 
By     CHARLES    A.     SIDMAN 


?N  these  days  of  longdistance 
tra\eling  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  journeys  are 
made  on  the  Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railroad,  the  longest 
railroad  in  Europe  and 
probably  in  the  world. 
The  time  required  to  make  a  journey 
from  Madivostok  to  St.  Petersburg  is  about 
ele\en  days,  while  the  journey  to  Paris  or 
London  will  take  at  least  fourteen  days. 
The  favorite  trains  between  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg  are  those  operated  at  night, 
the  service  being  similar  to  that  between 
Washington  and  New  York,  leaving  in  the 
evening  and  arri\  ing  in  the  morning.  The 
postal  trains  in  Siberia  and  Russia  do  not 
make  as  fast  time  as  the  express  trains  or 
trains  de  lu.ve. 

The  trains  de  luxe  which  leave  \  ladixos- 
tok  twice  a  week,  are  composed  of  first 
and  second  class  sleeping  cars,  dining  and 
baggage  cars.  These  trains  reach  European 
points  by  way  of  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg. 
Dinner  and  lunch  are  served  family  style. 
Breakfast  is  served  a  la  carte  with  good 
coffee,  tea,  eggs,  omelets,  bread,  etc. ,  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Dinner  and  luncheon 
cost  75  and  50  cents  respectively.  Special 
dishes  with  wines,  tea,  etc.,  are  charged  for 
separately. 

The  sleeping  accommodations  are  com- 
fortable, but  toilet  facilities  are  not  as  luxu- 
rious as  those  we  have  at  home,  and  tourists 
are  advised  to  carry  an  ample  supply  of 
towels,  soap,  etc. 

The  Trans-Siberian  sleeper  is  divided 
into  compartments,  with  a  passageway  along 
the  side  of  the  car.  Russian  berths  are 
more  commodious  than  those  we  ha\e  in 
America,  the  cars  being  larger  and  the  rail- 
way gauge  being  wider.  Many  Russians 
on  account  of  their  physical  proportions 
require  greater  berth  space  than  is  usually 
requisite  for  comfort  on  American  roads. 

The  Wagon  Lits  service  ( similar  to  our 
Pullman  service)  can  be  had  west  of  Irkutsk, 
the  extra  charge  for  berths,  etc. ,  being 
nominal,  equi\alent  to  about  S15.0U  per 
berth  and  accommodations  on  board  the 
Wagon    Lits   train,   first   class  sleeper,   for 


the  se\en  day  ride  from  Irkutsk  to  Moscow. 
\\  hen  there  are  no  women  or  inexperienced 
travelers  in  parties,  Russian  postal  trains 
may  be  found  satisfactory.  Those  desiring 
to  study  the  country  and  conditions  care- 
fully find  the  slower  trains  more  to  their 
purpose. 

The  baggage  regulations  are  very  strict 
and  very  little  is  carried  free,  only  one  pood 
or  about  .-iS  pounds  being  allowed.  Excess 
baggage  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  SL.^2 
per  10  pounds  from  \'ladivostok  to  Moscow. 
Russian  sleeping  cars,  also  Wagon  Lits 
sleeping  cars  in  Siberia  and  Russia  are 
decidedly  roomy  and  twice  the  number  of 
packages  and  grips  can  be  accommodated  as 
on  the  ordinary  Pullman.  Passengers  on 
the  Trans-Siberian  railway  route  are  liberally 
provided  with  hand  baggage  and  this  is 
rendered  desirable  and  necessary  on  account 
of  the  great  distance  and  time  required  to 
make  the  trip.  Many  second  and  some  first 
class  passengers  on  the  trains  de  luxe  carry 
a  supply  of  tea,  sweets,  crackers  and  other 
eatables,  together  with  a  small  teapot,  and 
by  paying  the  car  porter  a  small  fee,  usually 
5  or  10  cents,  are  supplied  with  hot  water 
when  tea  and  light  refreshments  are  desired 
in  the  coupe.  A  small  steamer  trunk  can 
frequently  be  carried  on  a  wire  shelf  over 
the  passageway  of  the  compartment  sleeping 
cars.  Over  this  passageway,  on  some  of 
the  Wagon  Lits  cars  on  the  Trans-Siberian 
route,  a  number  of  grips  and  small  boxes 
can  be  stored  from  inside  the  coupe. 

It  is  notorious  that  all  the  European  rail- 
roads have  a  poor  baggage  system,  and  none 
of  them  ha\e  the  checking  system  that 
American  roads  have.  Your  baggage  is 
brought  to  the  station  and  dumped  on  to 
the  platform,  from  which  it  must  be  put  on 
board  your  train  by  a  porter  under  your 
supervision.  Numerous  complaints  have 
been  made  that  small  articles  of  personal 
apparel  and  money  have  been  stolen  from 
Siberian  railway  stations.  Some  instances 
of  these  complaints,  howe\er,  were  traced 
to  causes  that  might  ordinarily  result  in  the 
separation  of  the  traveler  from  his  money  or 
goods  in  America  or  elsewhere  throughout 
the  world. 
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TRAVEL    OX   THE   TRANS-SIBERIAN  RAILWAY. 


It  is  also  well  in  making  this  trip  that 
the  tourist  should  be  provided  with  a  dic- 
tionary in  Russian,  German  and  French. 
These  languages  are  usually  spoken,  how- 
ever, by  the  train  or  dining  conductors.  If 
you  ha\e  a  speaking  knowledge  of  French, 
so  much  the  better.  On  the  Chinese  Fast- 
ern  Railway,  east  of  Irkutsk,  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  Russian  and  German,  in 
addition  to  English,  is  more  requisite,  al- 
though in  most  instances  there  are  to  be 
found  travelers  who  speak  several  languages. 
A  note  book  with  a  few  dining  and  sleeping 
car  necessaries,  written  plainly  in  English 
and  Russian,  is  a  great  aid  to  most  travelers 
who  speak  only  English.  The  Russian 
word  for  "please"  is  so  frequently  used  as 
to  become  familiar  to  travelers  and  should 
be  included  in  the  tra\'elers'  prearranged 
\ocabular\\ 


Travelers  making  trips  over  the  Trans- 
Siberian  should  provide  themselves  with 
passports  and  see  that  they  are  properly 
viseed  by  a  Russian  Consul  at  the  time  of 
departure  from  any  point.  They  are  usually 
e.xamined  and  stamped  by  the  local  authori- 
ties at  hotels  en  route  where  traxelers  stay. 

If  tickets  are  purchased  at  \'ladi\ostok 
rubles  will  be  used  in  settlement.  The  ruble 
is  used  throughout  the  route.  American, 
Japanese  or  Chinese  money  can  be  ex- 
changed at  \"ladivostok,  a  small  charge 
being  made  for  the  service.  The  yen,  Mex- 
ican dollar,  and  ruble  are  accepted  in  small 
commercial  transactions  as  being  of  the 
approximate  \alue  of  50  cents  gold. 

Conditions  on  the  road  prior  to  the  war 
with  Japan  were  very  bad,  but  of  late  the 
officials  ha\e  taken  hold  with  great  energy 
and  the  road  promises  to  be  well  patronized. 


For   the   New  Year 


BY  JAMES  W.  FOLEY 


New  thoughts,  if  old  ones  sear  and  scar. 

New  dreams,  when  old  ones  withered  lie, 
New  joys,  where  old  ones  vanished  are. 

New  hopes,  should  old  ones  droop  and  die. 
New  hearts  that  throb  with  warmth  o'  noon. 
New  songs  that  bring  a  sweeter  tune. 
So  may  we  know  them — you  and  I. 

New  courage  for  the  tasks  to  be. 

New  lessons  from  the  days  gone  by. 
New  faith,  new  love,  new  charity. 
New  splendor  in  the  blue  of  sky. 

New  deeds,  and  better  than  the  old. 
New  tales  by  fairer  fortune  told. 
So  may  we  hear  them — you  and  I. 

New  days,  when,  diligent,  we  build 

New  castles  of  enduring  good, 
New  deeds  by  strength  and  purpose  willed. 
New  hopefulness,  new  brotherhood. 
New  trust  that  bides  and  never  ends. 
New  blessings  showered  on  old  friends. 
New  faith  in  heaven,  new  gratitude. 


By  Peniiis'.ion  of  F<.st.^r;ji'KeynoldB  StaiitJiinl  (Juide  to  Florida. 
AVKNUE  FROM   LAKE  TO  OCEAN   AT  PALM   BEACH.  FLORIDA. 


Winter   Resorts   in    Florida 


LORIDA  as  a  winter  re- 
sort is  not  confined  to  the 
east  coast  alone.  While 
the  majority  of  magnifi- 
cent hosteiries  perhaps  lie 
along  the  Atlantic  coast 
front,  there  arc  manybeau- 
tiful  places  lying  around  the  numerous  lakes 
in  the  interior,  as  well  as  along  the  west 
coast. 

The  St.  Johns  River  has  its  source  in  the 
small  lakes  in  southern  Florida  and  flows  its 
northern  course,  widening  here  and  there 
into  many  beautiful  lakes,  and  at  Patlaka  it 
spreads  out  into  magnificent  proportions. 

Palatka  lies  fifty  miles  south  of  Jackson- 
\ille  on  the  St.  Johns  River;  it  is  a  promi- 
nent excursion  point  for  places  up  the 
Ocklawaha  River  and  which  affords  many 
characteristic  scenes  of  the  Florida  country. 
Farther  south  on  the  .coast  lies  Ormond, 
about  sixty-eight  miles  from  St.  Augustine; 
it  affords  a  combination  of  pleasures  of  the 
ocean  front,  with  orange  groves  and  forests 
at  its  back.  It  is  at  Ormond  the  many 
automobile  racing  events  occur  annuall\  in 
January. 

Dayton  and  Seabreeze  are  on  the  coast 
a  few  miles  south  of  Ormond;  the  two 
towns  are  connected  with  bridges  which 
span  the  Halifax  River. 

Following  the  east  coast  southward,  the 
resorts  of  port  Orange,  New  Smyrna,  Rock- 
ledge  and  many  places  of  lesser  note  follow 
in  short  distances  apart  all  the  way  down  to 
Palm  Reach,  far  down  on  the  southeastern 
coa.st. 

Palm  Beach  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sea  coast  resorts  in  the  world.  A  great 
hotel  is  built  on  an  island,  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  Lake  Worth. 

Half  a  mile  west  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  which  is  reached  by  a  broad  asphalt 
walk  lined  with  superb  vegetation,  stands 
the  'Royal  Poinciana,"  the  largest  hotel  in 
the  South  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
It  faces  the  lake  and  is  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens, with  a  profusion  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical plants.  The  climate  at  Palm  Beach 
is  almost  that  of  summer  in  the  North, 
affording  all  sorts  of  out-of-door  sports 
boating,  bathing,  golf  and  tennis. 


Miami  is  almost  at  the  extreme  southern 
end  of  the  peninsula,  on  Biscayne  Bay,  at 
the  mouth  of  Miami  River.  A  fleet  of 
steamers  ply  between  Miami,  Nassau,  Key 
West  and  Havana,  Cuba. 

Among  the  resorts  in  the  interior  is  Or- 
lando, a  very  popular  resort  almost  in  the 
center  of  Florida;  it  is  surrounded  by  many 
beautiful  lakes,  exquisite  roads,  vineyards 
and  orange  groves.  Winter  Park,  with  its 
forests  of  pine  and  tropical  plant  life,  lies  a 
few  miles  north  of  Orlando.  l)e  Land  is 
the  county  seat  of  \'oluna  County,  in  the  high 
pine  forests  not  far  from  the  St.  Johns  River. 
It  is  a  charming  health  and   pleasme   resort. 

Ocala  is  one  of  the  commercial  centers, 
as  well  as  winter  resorts,  and  the  famous 
Silver  Springs  are  not  more  than  five  miles 
distant. 

On  what  is  known  as  the  west  coast  of 
Florida  Tampa  stands  pre-eminent.  It  is  at 
the  head  of  Tampa  Bay  and  is  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  west  coast  of  Southern  Florida.  A 
magnificent  hotel  of  Moorish  architecture, 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  botanical  garden,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  attractions  to  tourists. 
There  is  a  peculiarly  foreign  air  about  I'am- 
pa,  leaning  toward  the  Spanish,  through  the 
interchange  with  Havana  and  the  steamers 
plying  between  these  cities.  St.  Petersburg 
lies  southwest  of  Port  Fampa  on  Tampa 
Bay,  and  affords  a  most  delightful  climate 
in  winter.  Belleair,  farther  north  on  the 
Cjulf  coast,  is  often  referred  to  as  "Belleair 
the  Beautiful,'  as  its  surroimdings  are 
tropical  and  it  affoi-ds  a  beautiful  \iew  of 
the  Gulf.  Punta  Gorda  lies  on  Charlotte 
Harbor,  a  bay  of  the  Gulf,  far  down  the 
southwest  coast;  and  Fort  Myers  still  farther 
south,  which  was  the  headquarters  for 
United  States  troops  in  the  war  with  the 
Seminole  Indians,  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
tarpon  fishing  on  the  Caloosahatchie  River. 
Tarpon  Springs,  on  the  Anclote  River,  is  a 
popular  family  resort. 

There  are  innumerable  smaller  places  all 
over  Florida  which  are  of  easy  access  via 
the  various  railways  from  Jacksonville,  and 
for  three  months  every  year  January, 
February  and  March  —  the  exodus  from  the 
North  increases  the  population  of  Florida 
many  fold. 


A   Town   Clock   Faithfully   Recording  Time 
for   More    Ihan   a   Century 


erection 


NTERE:STING  services 
were  held  on  October  27 
last  in  the  Evangelical 
Reformed  Church,  of 
Frederick,  Maryland,  to 
commemorate  the  one 
hundredth  anni\ersary  of 
the  steeple,  in  which  is 
housed  the  town  clock  of  Frederick.  The 
town  clock  itself  is  older  than  the  steeple  in 
which  it  is  located,  having  been  in 
operation  since  1797,  and  the  stone 
tower  which  is  surmounted  by  the 
steeple  is  still  older,  having  been 
erected  in  1764,  and  being,  it  is  said, 
the  oldest  church  tower  in  Mary- 
land. 

This  tower  was  erected  as  part  of 
the  third  church  building  erected  by 
the  congregation,  whose  history  runs 
back  175  years.  The  land  upon 
which  it  was  built  was  donated  to 
the  congregation  by  Patrick  Dulancy, 
the  original  owner  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  town  of  Frederick  was 
built.     A  number  of  years  ago  a  new 


church  was  built  across  the  street  from  the 
old  one,  and  in  1880  the  main  portion  of 
the  old  church  was  torn  down,  though  the 
stone  tower  and  its  steeple  were  left  stand- 
ing and  a  new  building  erected  back  of  the 
tower  and  connected  with  it,  which  is  now 
used  for  the  Sundav  school  and  prayer 
meetings  of  the  congregation.  It  is  known 
as  Trinity  Chapel. 

The  town  clock  was  constructed  in  1 796 
or  1797  by  Frederick  Heisley,  the 
money  to  pay  for  it  having  been  col- 
lected by  popular  subscription.  The 
wooden  steeple  surmounting  the 
tower  was  designed  and  built  by 
Stephen  Steiner  in  1807,  and  the 
town  clock  was  placed  in  it.  The 
steeple  has  also  contained  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past  a  chime  of  bells, 
upon  the  leading  bell  of  which  the 
old  town  clock  strikes  the  hours. 
( )n  the  finial  surmounting  the  steeple 
is  a  weather-vane  marked  with  the 
date  1807,  which  for  a  hundred  years 
has  shown  to  the  people  of  Frederick 
the  direction  in  which  the  wind  blows. 


Modern  society  and  ci\  ilization  are 
morally  superior  to  the  opposite  condi- 
tions only  in  proportion  to  the  happiness 
they  create. 


The  restless  rebellion  of  resentment 
burns  like  Hre  into  the  heart  of  co-opera- 
tive results. 


Where  is  the  line  drawn  between 
what  some  men  call  a  good  fellow  and 
all  men  know  to  be  a  weak  fool  .' 


To  pretend  we  believe  something  that 
we  do  not  know  constitutes  a  lie  against 
ourselves,  and  is  an  insult  to  our  own 
intelligence. 

Flattery  is  a  dog  that  wags  its  insin- 
cere tail  at  us  for  the  purpose  of  his 
own  personal  gain  or  our  ridicule. 


Let  us  endeavor  to  early  learn,  that 
one  bad  thought  can  be  driven  out  of 
our  mind  by  a  pure  remembrance. 


When  a  man  makes  a  fool  of  himself, 
his  fellows  ha\e  a  legal  right  to  enjoy  a 
laugh  at  his  expense. 


The  injustice  of  prejudiced  and  in- 
competent authority  brings  about  a  con- 
dition of  contempt  too  deep  for  words, 
and  a  sense  of  powerless  humiliation. 


The  law  of  love  is  the  only  everlast- 
ing force  in  the  field  of  labor. 


Too  many  of  us  are  victims  of  un- 
digested education  and  surface  e.xper- 
ience,  measured  more  by  our  impressions 
than  knowledge. 


No  matter  how  hard  we  may  labor, 
conditions  change  as  fast  as  our  efforts 
to  keep  up  with  them. 


The  science  of  leadership  is  that  im- 
pression of  power  which  prompts  others 
to  follow  our  example. 


That  which  we  know  of  ourselves 
is  the  only  real  estimate  of  indi\idual 
character. 


Love  destroys  egotism,  and  converts 
a  weakness  into  the  unselfish  \irtue  of 
self-sacrifice. 


There  are  just  two  things  that  we 
should  never  worry  over :  First,  that 
which  cannot  be  remedied,  and  second, 
that  which  can  be  accomplished. 


As  long  as  the  motive  of  religious 
obser\ance  is  a  fear  of  punishment,  we 
cannot  expect  the  Christ-life  example  to 
pre\ail. 


Though  there  may  be  no  present  to 
appreciate  and  no  future  to  hope  for, 
thank  God,  there  is  a  past  to  be  re- 
membered. 


"Stub  Ends  of  Thought"  in  hook  form,  bound  in  silk  cloth  (104  pageBi.   ma.v   be  obtuine.i    from  the  author. 
Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Norfolk,  Va.    Price  SI, 00.  postpaid. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE.  PHILADELPHIA    AND    NEW    YORK. 


EFFECTIVE      NOV.     17.    I907. 
EASTWARD 


LV.   WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 
LV.    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.nOYAL  STATION 

Ar    PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar,   NEW  YORK,  230  STREET 


7.00 
7.65 
8.00 
10.  16 
12.35 
12.45 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 
8    HOUR 


9.00 
9.50 
9.64 
I  1.62 
2.00 
2.10 


No.  522 

SUNDAV 


9.00 
9.52 
9.67 
12.  I  I 
2.30 
2.40 


No.  528 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


I  1.00 
I  1.50 
I  1.64 
2.02 
4.15 
4.25 


1.00 
1.55 
1.59 
4.06 
6.30 
6.46 


No.  524 

"ROVAI 

LIMITED" 

DAIL 
6  HOC 


PM 

3.00 
3.48 
3.52 
5.50 
8.00 
8.10 


No.  506 
DAILY 


6.00 
6.00 
6.05 
8.  19 
10.40 
10.50 


No.  5  16 
DAILY 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.45 
3.20 
6.33 


No. 514 
DAILY 


I  1.30 

12.35 

12.44 

3.05 

5.40 

6.33 


2.52 
3.46 
3.61 
6.00 
8.32 
8.43 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO   R.  R.  ROYAL   BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO 
PHILADELPHIA,    BALTIMORE  AND   WASHINGTON. 


EFFECTIVE    NOV.     17,    I  SOT- 
WESTWARD 


No.  5S5 

OAILV 


NO.  517 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


NO.  505 
OAILV 


NO.  501 
DAILY 


NO.  507 
DAILY 


No   527 

DAILY 
D   HOUR 


No.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
O  HOUR 


NO. 503 
OAILV 


LV.   NEW  YORK,   230  STREET 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA 

Ar  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  - 
Ar.  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 


1  1.60 
1.30 
4.15 
6.45 
6.50 
7.60 


8.16 
10.50 
10.55 
I  1.46 


7.50 
8.00 
10.17 
I  2.  13 
12.  17 
1.12 


9.60 
10.00 
12.30 
2.43 
2.47 
3.50 


I  1.50 
12.00 
2.  17 
4.  16 
4.20 
5.20 


1.50 
2.00 
4.16 
6.09 
6.13 
7.00 


3.50 
4.00 
6.  12 
8.09 
8.13 
9.00 


5.50 

6.00 

8.31 

10.50 

10.55 

12.00 


6.50 
7.00 
9.2  1 
1  1.23 
1  1  .27 
12.22 


BALTIMORE   &   OHIO   R.   R.   ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO   ALL    POINTS  WEST 

AND    SOUTHWEST. 


EFFECTIVE    NOV.     17,     1907. 

WESTWARD 

No     1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

NO.   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.   3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 
LIMITED 
OAILV 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    1  1 

PlTTSeURO 

LIMITED 

NO.  15 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv    NEW  YORK,  23D  STREET 

9.50UI 
lO.OOui 
12.30  PJI 
2.43  PJI 
3.00PJI 
4.05  PJI 

1  I.60UI 
1  2.00NN 
2.  17  PJI 
4.  1  6  PJI 
4.30  PJI 
5.30  PJI 

N  3.60  PJI 
N  4.00  pm 
6.  12  pm 
8.09  pm 
8.00  pm 
9.  IOpm 

5.50  PM 

6.00  PJI 

8.3  1  PJI 

10.50  pm 

1  1.05  pm 

I2.40UI 

7.50UI 

8.00  ui 

10.  1  7ui 

12.13pm 

12.22pm 

1.22  pm 

1  1.50PM 
I.30U1 
4.  15UI 
7.46  UI 
8.00  UI 
9.  lOu 

6.60  pm 

7.00  pm 

9.2  1  PM 

1  1.23pm 

1  1.32  PM 

I2.30UI 

NOTE. 

Lv,   NEW   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA 

Lv,    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- - 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -.- 
Lv.   WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA  -- 
Ar    DEER   PARK    HOTEL 



6.45  UI 
I2.00NN 

9.42  PJI 

6.25  PJ 

8.50  w 

Lv  6.40pm 

Ah    CLEVELAND -- 

Ar,  wheeling  (EASTERN  TIME) 

5.35UI 
8.46  UI 
5. 1  5  PJI 

9.00  PM 

Lv  6.30pm 
10.15pm 
8.30  UI 

9.45UI 

8.30  UI 

1.46  UI 

6.35UI 

+  7.20u< 

t  1 .40  PJI 

8.05  w 
1  I.45UI 
1  I.50UII 
6.40  PJI 
7.30pm 
1  1  .25  P» 
10  55ui 

5.36  PM 
10.36  PJI 
9.35  PJI 
7.28UI 
6.40  ui 
8.36U1 
8.  I6P.M 

Ar    INDIANAPOLIS      

Ar    ST     LOUIS     

Ar    MEMPHIS 

Through  Putlman  Sleepers  to  all  points.     "^  Except  Sundaif.      ti  —  Connection  east  of  Philadelphia  is  wade  with  No.  609, 
"Roiinl  Limited."     Note.-  Direct  connection  at  Cumberland  with    Train  No    55  from  points  east. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL 

BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EFFECTIVE    NOV      17,     1907. 
EASTWARD 

No.   2 

LIMITED 
OAILV 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.   6 

LIMfTED 
DAILY 

No.    8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    lO 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  12 

OUQUESNE 
L(M      DAILY 

No.    14 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

Lv   riHifiAnn 

5.00  PJI 

I0.40UI 

7.00  PM 

I2.26UI 

8.30pm 

Lv    COLUMBIJR 

5.00  PJI 

I0.50UI 

Lv     OLEVELAND 

8.30  pm 
8.00  u« 

2.50pm 
9.40  pm 

*  6.00  pm 
9.28pm 

t  2.30UI 
4.  I2ui 
8.00  UI 
7.  IOPM 
6.36  UI 

l.iepji 

Lv    ST     1  OlJIfi 

'  g.ooui 

2.10  PM 

3.00  pm 

*  6.35  PJI 

I.46UI 

8.  lOui 
♦  8.05  UI 

1  2.  IOpm 

9.  15ui 
8.35pm 

1  1.36  pm 

Lv     INDIANAPOL  Ifi 

Lv     MEMPHIR 

LV.  CHATTANOOGA  

Lv     DEER    PARK    HflTEl 

4.46  u. 

Ar.  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA  .- 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ..- 
Ar.  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 
Ar    PHILADELPHIA 

12.40  PM 
1.47  pm 
1.59pm 
4.06  PM 
6.30  PM 
6.45  PM 

6.30  UI 
7.50  Ui 
8.00  UI 
1  0.  1  5ui 
12.36  PM 
12. 45  PJI 

4.42  PM 
5.60pm 
6.05  pm 
8.19  pm 
10.40  pm 

12. SOPH 
1.47  pm 
1.69pm 
4.06  pm 
6.30pm 

6.40  UI 
7.50  UI 
8.00  ui 
10.  1  5ui 
12.35  pm 
12.46  pm 

2.37  UI 

3.42  ui 
3.51  UI 
6.00  UI 
8.32UI 

8.43  UI 

10.25pm 
1  1.30pm 
I2.44UI 
3.05  UI 
6.40  J.M 
6.33UI 

Ar,  NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Throt/qh  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         *  Oallu.         +  Dailtj  except  Sundaii.                                           \ 

TRAINS  "  EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR  " 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE. 


THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST    SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.      PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between   Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York, 

No.  513.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Luuia  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 
Pittsburg  to  Pblladelphla.     Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Kuoni  Parlur  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  53G.  Five  Hour  Tr»iii.  Drawing  Koom  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York. 

No.  533.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  538.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     DlulugCar.  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  .'iOS.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  Phlladelphl.i. 

No.  534.  "  Koyal  Li  in  it  «<!.'*  Five  Hour  Traiu.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car. 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  Phlladelplila  lo  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  506.    Drawing  Room  Parlur  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car  a  la  carte.  Baltimore  to  Phlladelphla- 

No.  514.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  555.  Separate  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  to  Baltimore.  Washington  and  Cincinnati. 

No.  .%17.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  60.^.  Drawing   Room   Sleeping   Car   New  York   to   Chicago.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  501.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dlnlug  Car.  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  537.  Five    Hour  Train.      Drawing  Room  Buffet  Parloi    Car    New    York   to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "  Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car,  Parlor 
and  Observation  Care.     Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Washington.     Xoextrafare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  503.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York    to  Washington.      Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  511.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to 
Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadeiphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,    Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

No.  1.  Cincinuati-St.  Louis  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Louisville.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Cafe  Parlor  Car 
Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Chicago  Exi)re8s.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  tu  Columbus.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  serve 
all  meals. 

No.  9.  Pittsburg-  Night  Express.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  St.  Louis  Kxpress.  Drawing  Room  SleeplngCar  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  tn  Parkersburg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  nteais. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg  Limited.**  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Richmond,  Va.  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car  Connellsvllle 
to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  **Chicago  Limited.**  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Wash- 
ington to  Pittsburg.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  lo  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  15.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 
Parlor  Cafe  Car  Wheeling  to  Newark.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Baltimore 
to  Pittsburg. 

No.  55.  The  Dayliglit  Train.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Baltimore 
to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car  Cumberland  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  Martlneburg  tu  Grafton  and  Clarksburg  to  Cincinnati. 
Grill  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis. 

No.  H*  St.  Louis-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  D'awlng  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Louisville  to  Washington.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car 
Louisville  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Washington  tu  New  York. 

No.  4.  Ciuciunati-NeTP  York  Llixiit«<l.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Washington.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.  Parlor  Car  Washington 
to  New  York.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Chicago-New^  York  Li  iiiited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observa- 
lon  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  Waalilngttm.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  menls. 

No.  8.  Cliirago-New  York  Exi>reS8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  CDlumbue  to  Washington.     Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  10.  Night  Express.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 
Washington.    Drawing  Ro.im  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Richmond.  Va. 

No.  13.  "IJuquesue  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
CunnellsvIUe  and  Philadelphia  to  New  York.      Dining  Cars  serve  a.I  meals. 

No.  14.  Buffet  Drawing  Rnum  Sleeping  Car  CUlcago  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Clevelaml. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Pitteburg  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling  Parlor  Cafe  Car  Newark  to  Wheeling.  Parlor  Car  Wheel 
Ing  to  Cumberland     Buffet  Parlur  Car  Cumberland  t  •  Baltlmora. 


THROUGH    TICKETS.    SLEEPING   CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows: 

AKRON.  OHIO.  Union  Station.  C.  D.  Honodle.  Ticket  Agent.     Howard  Str^*et.  V.  S.  G.  Aplet.  Ticket  Agent. 
BALTIMORE,    N.   \V.  Oor.   Charles  and   Baltimore  Streets    New  B.  4  0.  Buildingi.  G.    D.    Crawfobp.  City  Ticket  Agent; 

G.  W.  Squiqgins.  City  Passenger  Agent;   B.  F.  Bond.  Special  Agent;  G.  \V.  Paini.  Passenger  Agent.       Camden   Station. 

E.  K.  JONEB.  Ticket  Agent.     Mt.  Royal  Station.  A.  G.  Cromwell.  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE.  OHIO.  J.  F.  SHERRY.  Ticket  Agent. 
BOSTON,  3G(i  Washington  Street,   J.  B.  ScOTT.    New  England    Passenger  Agent;    T.  K.  Ruth,    Traveling   PaBsenger    Agont; 

E.  E    Baekex,  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  343  Fulton  Street.  T.  H.  HendbioksoN,  Ticket  Agent. 
BUTLER,  PA..  \Vm.  TURNER.  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON.  OHIO,  0.  O.  McDoNALD.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER.  PA.,  J.  H.  BURNHAM.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHTCAQO.  241  Clark  Street.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  W.  W.  PICKING.  District  Passenger  Agent:  H.  \V.  McKewin.  City  Ticket  Agent; 

\V.  A.  Preston,  Traveling  Pa^^senger  Agent.    General  Passenger  Office.  No.  "18  Merchants'  Loan  &,  Trust  Building.  C,  D.  RlCE. 

Passenger  Agent.    Grand  Centr;il  Passenger  Station.  Corner  Harriaon  Street  and   5th  Avenue,   F.  J.  Eddt.  Ticket  Agont. 

Anditorium  Annex.  15  Congress  Street.  F.  E.  Scott.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO.  J.  H.  Larrabee.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO'.  B.  A  O.  S.-W..  43tnValnut  Street  (Traction  BIdg.i.C.  H.  Wiseman.  District  Passenger  Agent;  G.  A.  Mann. 

City  Ticket  Agent. H.  C.  Stevenson.  Passenger  Agent.     Central  Union  Station.  E.    Reisino.  Station    Passenger  Agent; 

J.  F.  Rolf,  Depot  Ticket  Agent 
CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX. .  D.  Bankhardt.  Agente  General.  B.  &  O.  S.-W..  Prolongacion  Del  5  De  Mayo  U. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO.  341  Euclid  Avenue.  Arcade  Building,  M.  G.  CarREL,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  Geo.  A.  Orb,  Tra/eling 

Passenger  Agent  ;F.  E.  Gibson.  Ticket  Agent.    South  Water  Street  Station.  A.  >'.  DiETz,  Ticket  Aeent. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO,   13  South  High  Street.  F.  P.  Copper.  District  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamage.  Ticket  Agent.     Union 

Depot.  E.  PagELS.  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVTLLE.  pa.,  O.W.Allen.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  H.  L.  DOUGLAS.  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON.  KY.,  402  Scott  Street.  G.  M.  AbbOTT.  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS,  TEXAS,  J.  P.  Roqerman.  Travelint:  Passenger  Agent,  B.AO.  S.-W. 

DENVER.  COLO..  S.  M.  Shattuc.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W,  Room  No.  4  Union  Station. 
HARPER'S  FERRY,  W.   VA.,  G.  R.  Marquette.  Ticket  Agent. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO..   Box  2&4.  A.  C.  GoonniCH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL..   Room  406  Grosee  Buildint,'. Pacific  Coast  Agent. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY..  B.  A  O.  S.-W.,  4th  and  MainSts.,  R.S.  Brown.  District  Passenger  Agent;  J.  G.  Elgin,  Oitj  Passenger  Agent. 

Evan  Prosser.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  DoRSEX.  City  Ticket  Agent.     7th  St.  Station.  A.  J.  Obone,  Ticket  Agent. 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO,   C.  W.  JoNES.  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA.  OHIO.  G.  M.  Payne.  Depot  Ticket  Agent;  M.  F,  Noll.  City  Ticket  Agent,  First  National  Bank  Building. 
MASSILLON.  OHIO,  W.  H.  RuCH.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEWARK.  OHIO.  F.  C.  Bartholomew.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  CASTLE,  PA.,  R.  L.  Turner,  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  YORK.  484  Broadway.  Lyman  McCartt.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  Robert  Skinner.  Traveling  Passenger 

Agent;    H.  B.  Faroat,  City  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  AiNSLlE.  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway .  S.  U.  Flanagan.  Tickut  Agent; 

No.  6  Aetor  Honse.  A.  J.  Oesterla,  Ticket  Agent.     245  Broadway,  Thos.  Cook  A  Son,  Ticket  Agents.     108  Greenwich  Street, 

Frank  Zotti,  Ticket  Agent,     25  Union  Square,  West.  Raymond  &  Whitcomb.  Ticket  .\gents.      391  Grand  Street,  Hyuan 

Werner,  Ticket  Agent,      Stations,  foot  of  West  23d  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty  Street.  N,  R. 
NORFOLK.  VA. ,  10  Granby  Street,  Atlantic  Hotel.  ARTHUR  G,  Lewis.  Southern  PitsseiigiT  Agent:I,  L.  Sperrv.  Ticket  Agent. 
PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA.,  J,  MoO.  Martin,   Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  O.  J.    Proudfoot.  Ticket  Agent;  J.  W.  Jone, 

Ticket  Agent  iOhio  River). 
PHILADELPHIA,  y34  Chestnut  Street.  BERNARD  ASHBY,  District  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Baekey,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent; 

C.  D.  Gladding.  Ticket  Agent,     N,  E.  Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Chas.  C.  Williams.  Ticket  Agent.      ia)5  Chestnut 

Street.  Raymond  A   Whitcomb.  Ticket  Agents.      3956  Market  Street.  Union  Transfer  Co.  Ticket  Agents.       GOI  5  Sooth 

3d  Street  and  1146  North  2d  Street,  M.  Rosenbaum,  Ticket  Agent,     Station,  Oor.  24th  and  Chestnat  Streets.  E.  T.  Magowan. 

Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG,  315  Park  Building.  J.  P.  Taggart,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  A.  W.  Tiddy.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

403-5-T  5th  Avenne,    W.  S.   MiLLER.  City  Ticket  Agent;    A.  J.  SMITH,  City  Passenger  Agent.      506  Smithfleld   Street,  .1.  V. 

McCORMiCK.  Ticket  Agent.     609  Smithfleld  Street.  Frank  Zotti  4  Co..  Ticket  Agents.     Station.  Oor.  Smithfield  and 

Water  Streets,  S.  J.  Hutchison.  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY.  OHIO.  T.  B.  TucKER.Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  203  Monadnock  Building. .  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 

SPRINGFIELD.  ILL. ,  N.  J.  Neeb.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 

ST.  LOUIS.  B.  A  O.  S.-W..  6th  and  Olive  Streets,  F.  D.  GildersleEVE.  Assistant  General    Passenger  Agent;  J.  E.  BUCHANAN, 

City    Passenger  Agent;  L.    L.    HoBNlNG.    City   Ticket  Agent;   L.    G.   Paul.    Station  Passenger  Agent;    W.  F.    Qeibebt, 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  B.  W.  Frauenthal.  Ticket  Agent.  Union  Station. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN..  R.  O.  Haahe.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN,  OHIO,  J,  T.  Montgomery.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES,  IND-.  W.  P.  Townsend.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. .  1417  G  Street,  N.  W..  S.  B.  Heqe.  District  Passenger  Agent ;    H.  P.  BALDWIN.  City   Passenger  Agent; 

E.  A,  BauGHMAN,  Passenger  Agent;  H,   R.    Howser,  Ticket  Agent.      619  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  W.  V.  FlSKE.  Ticket  Agent. 

New  Union  Station.  Massachusetts  and  Delaware  Avenues.  Jos.  Eamps,  Ticket  Agent. 
WHEELING.  W.  VA..  B.  A  O.  Station.  T.  C.  BUBKE,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;   A.  L.  IBWIN.   Station  Ticket  Agent, 

McLure  House.  O.  R,  WooD.  City  Ticket  Agent. 
WILMINGTON,  DEL,.  Delaware  Avenue  Station.  J.  E.  HiTCH.  Ticket  Agent.    804  Market  Street.  W.  FultoN.  Ticket  Agent. 

H.  A.  Miller.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
WINCHESTER.  VA. ,  T.  B.  PaTTON.  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNQSTOWN,  OHIO,  JaMEB  Aiken.  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OB^O.  Jas.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  Baltimore  Export  A  Import  Co..  Limited.  23.  24  and  25  Billlter  Street.  London.  E.  0.;  21  Water 

Street,  Liverpool.  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  A  O,  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY, 


C.  W.  BAB8ETT,  General  Paesenger  Agent.  B.  N.  AUSTIN.  General  Paasenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East,  Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  West,  Chicago.  III. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  Manager  Passenger  TraflSc. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. .  Baltimore.  Md. 
QENBBAL  OFFICES:  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  BUILDING.   BALTIMORE.  MD 


Baltimore  £^  Ohio 


sunroi 


!^SIHIIM®Wn)M 


Secure   copies   of  Pocket    Guide   to   Washington 
from  Principal  Baltimore  £^  Ohio  Ticket  Agencies 


New  York  City 

Below  46th  Street 


X 

Through 
Street   Cars 

between 

23d  St. 

and 

Grand 

Central 

Station 

7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 
weekdays 


Black  Line 
Subway 


Dotted  Line 

Elevated 


Surface  Line 

• 

Local 

Station 

® 
Express 
Station 


Brooklyn 
Bridge 


Ferries 

to 

Brooklyn 


LOWER    HARBOR 


A 


CONVENIENT  TERMINALS 

IN    THE    GREAT   CITIES 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Pittsburg 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

St.  Louis 

Columbus 

Cleveland 

Louisville 


23d  STREET,  in  the  heart  of  the  Hotel,  Shop- 
ping and  Theatre  District. 

LIBERTY  STREET  near  Wall  Street  and  the 
Exchanges. 

24th  and  CHESTNUT  STREET,  on  the  Great 
Retail  Street  of  the  Quaker  City. 

M  T.  ROYAL  STATION,  the  Beautiful  Uptown 
Station  in  Residence  District. 

CAMDEN   STATION,  in   the  Center  of   the 
Business  Section. 

NEW  UNION  STATION, 
Connections  with  all  lines  South. 

SMITHFIELD  and  WATER  STREETS,  Three 
Blocks  from  the  Center  of  the  City. 

GRAND    CENTRAL    PASSENGER    STA- 
TION, Harrison  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

CENTRAL  UNION  STATION,  Third  Street 
and  Central  Avenue. 

UNION  STATION, 

Connections  with  all  lines  West  and  Southwest. 


UNION  STATION. 

SOUTH    WATER    STREET,  one  block  from 
Superior  Street. 


FOOT  OF  SEVENTH  STREET. 


ROYAL    BLUE    LINE 


=  THE  = 


i( 


Royal  Limited" 

SPLENDID 
APPOINTMENTS 


THE  best  appoinled  trains 
■^  between  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia  and  New 
York  are  those  ol  the  Royal 
Blue  Line,  leaving  Washington 
"Every  Odd  Hour"  and  New 
York  "Every  Even  Hour" 
during  the  day. 

CHAll  trains  have  Pullman  serv- 
ice, and  dining  cars  serve  all 
meals. 

€IlThc  linesl  train  ol  the  series 
is  the  "Royal  Limited,"  making 
the  run  in  each  direction  in 
FIVE  HOURS. 

C|  It  is  all  Pullman,  but  no  extra 
lare  is  charged.  The  cale- 
smoking,  parlor  and  observa- 
tion cars  are  superb,  and  an 
excellent  table  d'hote  dinner  is 
served.  <i^  Lighted  by  electricity 
throughout. 


"Royal  Limited" 

CONVENIENT 
SCHEDULES 

NORTHBOUND. 

Lv.  Washington 3.00  pm 

New  Union  Station 

Ar.  Baltimore 3.44  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Lv.  Baltimore 3.48  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Lv.  Baltimore 3.52  pm 

Ml.  Royal  Station. 

Ar.  Wilmington 5.17  pm 

Ar.  Philadelphia 5.50  pm 

24th  and  Chestnut. 

Ar.  New  York 8.00  pm 

Liberty  Street. 

Ar.  Mew  York 8.10  pm 

23d  Street. 

SOUTHBOUND. 

Lv.  New  York 3.50  pm 

23d  Street. 

Lv.  New  York 4.00  pm 

liberly  Street. 

Lv.  Philadelphia 6.12  pm 

24lh  and  Chestnut. 

Lv.  Wilmington 6.44  pm 
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Cuba   and    Nassau 


Bv    LYMAN    DENISON 


IHKRE  is  no  more  fasci- 
nating place  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  than  this 
same  gay  city  of  Havana. 
No  more  foreign  atmo- 
sphere is  to  be  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  than  is 
afforded  by  this  "Old  World"  city,  whose 
harbor  mouth  is  guarded  by  the  grim  Morro 


ure  ships  of  the  Main  in  the  narrow  seas 
between  Horida  and  this  same  old  Morro. 
Since  those  brave  days  the  city  has  changed, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  kept  pace  with  modern 
times  in  the  matter  of  conveniences,  electric 
lights,  street  cars,  telephones  and  automo- 
biles, all  of  which  are  plainly  in  e\idence; 
but  the  style  of  architecture,  the  narrow 
streets  in  the  old  portion  of  the  city  are  the 
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Castle  -  in  itself  replete  with  suggestions  of 
the  days  when  the  Spanish  Main  was  fair 
cruising  ground  for  Teach,  Morgan,  Latitte 
and  other  gentry,  who  wined,  dined  and 
fought  under  the  shadow  of  the  flag  with 
the  skull  and  cross-bones,  always,  how- 
ever, keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  treas- 


same  that  were  built  with  an  idea  of  barri- 
cades, to  hinder  the  progress  of  buccaneers 
and  pirates  in  the  olden  days  referred  to. 
In  those  days  Havana  was  a  walled  city. 
To-day,  one  can  see  portions  of  the  old 
wall  still  standing,  crowded  with  sentry  box 
and    lookout     towers    that    tell    a    storv    of 
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helmet  and  breast-plate,  of  marion  and 
arquebus,  worn  under  that  proud  blazon  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  the  blood  and  trold  flag 
of  Spain.  Since  those  days  the  necessity 
for  a  stone  wall  to  keep  out  undesirable  visit- 
ors has  passed,  and  the  city  grew  apace. 
The  modern  part  is  replete  with  broad 
streets  and  handsome  structures,  and  the 
whole  city  is  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  is 
attractive  in  e\ery  respect. 

The  Spaniard  and  Cuban  people  are  a  fun 
loving  class,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
many  years  to  have  a  Winter  Carnival  here. 
This  year's  festivities  are  being  planned  with 
a  view  toward  making  it  an  event  of  par- 
ticular attraction  for  tourists  -  and  visitors. 
The  mayor  and  councilmen  have  donated 
from  the  city  treasury  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  intended  to  have 
music  in  the  public  parks  every  afternoon 
and  night,  horse  racing,  aquatic  sports, 
parades,  a  general  illumination  of  the  city  at 
night  and  many  other  attractions  to  begin 
February  23.  During  the  actual  Carnival 
period,  commencing  February  23  and  last- 
ing until  March  31,  each  Sunday  will  be 
seen  a  spectacle  so  attractive  that  I  have 
neither  words  nor  space  to  describe  it  in 
detail.  The  parade  will  form  in  the  Central 
Park  about  2.00  p.  m.  each  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  will  consist  of  floats  representing 
the  Island  industries,  decorated  coaches, 
drags,  tandem  tea  carts,  volantes,  automo- 
biles and  in  fact  every  sort  of  presentable 


vehicle.  The  parade  will  be  miles  in  ex- 
tent, will  circle  the  city  along  the  beautiful 
Prado,  out  the  Sea  WW]  drive  and  back  by 
the  magnificient  boule\ard  of  the  Carlos  III. 
road. 

The  balconies  along  the  way  are  crowded 
with  people  throwing  confetti,  which  com- 
pliment is  heartily  returned  by  the  people 
in  the  parade  and  on  the  sidewalks.  Every- 
thing and  everybody  wears  a  holiday  aspect, 
and  all  enter  into  the  spifit  of  the  time  with 
the  utmost  abandon  and  good  nature. 
Cjroups  of  people  on  foot,  clad  in  most 
fantastic  costumes,  catch  the  eye.  Here 
may  be  seen  a  group  of  fancy  maskers  mak- 
ing sport  for  those  who  care  to  see;  a  ring 
is  formed  around  them,  there  is  a  blast  from 
a  tmmpet  and  into  the  ring  spring  half  a 
dozen  men  clad  in  the  gaudy,  but  beautiful, 
costume  of  the  bull  fighter.  The  bull,  as 
represented  by  two  men  clad  in  a  bull's 
skin,  with  dangerous  looking  horns,  comes 
charging  into  the  ring,  shaking  his  head 
vigorously,  bellowing  ferociously,  and  strange 
to  say,  scratching  his  hind  legs,  or  some 
other  equally  ludicrous  action,  which  sets 
the  crowd  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  Suddenly 
he  charges  headlong  at  a  toreador,  who 
sidesteps  lightly,  whipping  the  bull  in  the 
face  with  a  red  flag;  possibly  the  sidestep- 
ping is  not  gracefully  done,  a  foot  slips  and 
down  goes  the  toreador,  whereupon  the 
bull  is  filled  with  rage  and  rushes  upon  him, 
jumps  on  him  with  its  fore  feet,  while  the 
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hind  feet,  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  this 
satisfaction,  tries  its  best  to  jump  on  him 
also;  but  failing,  owing  to  the  construction 
of  the  animal,  takes  a  kick  forward  at  him. 
Then  comes  the  matador  with  a  sword 
made  of  a  stick,  stalking  forth  amid  the 
plaudits  of  the  on-lookers,  to  pose,  to  bow 
and  lift  his  cap  in  salute;  and  then,  after 
sharpening  his  sword  upon  the  sole  of  his 
shoe,   he   adjusts  the  bull's  position   to  his 


better  prepared  this  year  in  this  respect  than 
ever  before,  as  in  addition  to  the  other 
hotels,  a  new  and  palatial  one  is  to  open 
its  doors  in  February.  It  is  the  "Hotel 
Sevilla,"  just  being  finished  at  a  cost  of  half 
a  million  dollars,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  hotel  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  It  has  .-JOU  rooms, 
most  of  them  with  toilet,  bath,  clothes 
closer,    telephone,  electric  lights,   brass  bed- 
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satisfaction  and  makes  the  fatal  thrust.  The 
poor  animal  staggers,  shakes  its  head  from 
side  to  side,  and  sinks  slowly  to  the  ground 
—  that  is,  the  front  end  of  him  does,  the 
rear  end  probably  e.xecutes  a  little  .step  dance 
and  the  crowd  moves  on  to  view  the  next 
spectacle,  of  which  there  are  many. 

A  large  tra\el  is  expected  during  Febru- 
ary and  March  but  the  hotels  are  adequate 
to    care    for    all    that    come.       Havana    is 


steads,  modern  mattresses,  and  in  fact  every 
comfort  of  modern  times.  It  will  have 
palm  garden,  Japanese  tea  room,  music,  and 
in  fact  every  attraction  of  an  up-to-date 
hotel,  with  American  management  and 
help.  So,  no  one  need  fear  inferior  hotel 
accommodations  in  Havana. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  people,  who 
should  know  better,  regard  Havana  as  a 
remote  and  inaccessible  place.      As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  it  is  within  nine  hours  of  travel  of 
the  United  States,  as  it  is  only  ninety  miles 
to  Key  West.  The  Peninsular  and  Occi- 
dental Mail  Steamships  brine  the  mail  six 
times  a  week.       In   their  office  at   Havana, 


Tampa,  the\  can  leave  Port  I  ampa,  llorida, 
every  Sunday.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at 
1 1  .4U  p.  m.,  niakinir  direct  connection  with 
through  xestibule  trains  from  all  parts  of  the 
I'nited  States  at  shipside,      if  one  wishes  to 
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a  New  York  stock  board  gives  hourly  quo- 
tations by  cable  from  \\  all  Street.  Most 
of  the  travel  comes  via  Florida  ports,  which 
gives  the  shortest  and  most  delightful  sea 
voyage  between  the  Island  and  Florida  ports. 
For     instance,    if     one     wishes    to    go    via 


go  via  the  Florida  Fast  Coast,  St.  Augustine, 
Palm  Beach,  Miami,  they  can  leave  Knights 
Key,  \  lorida,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Sunday  at  8.00  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Havana 
next  morning  at  5.00  a.  m.  The  service 
via  the  East  Coast  is  in  connection  with  the 
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extension  of  the  Flagler  road  from  Miami 
to  Knights  Key,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  over  the  Florida  Keys  and  the  ocean. 

Now  a  few  words  about  Nassau  as  a 
tourist  resort.  It  is  so  easy  of  access  from 
Miami,   just  one  night  at  sea,   that  it  is  a 


Wednesday  and  Friday  at  3.00  p.  m.  At 
Nassau  the  passengers  are  landed  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  one  of  the  world-famed 
East  Coast  hotels,  the  Colonial,  where  guests 
are  sure  of  the  best  attention. 

Here  in  the  charming  atmosphere  of  blue 


HOTEL  COLONIAL.   NASSAU.  BAHAMAS. 


SPONCiE  FLEET.   NASSAU. 


favorite  trip  with  Florida  tourists,  and  well 
repays  one  for  the  time  spent.  The  Penin- 
sular and  Occidental  Steamship  Company's 
steamships  sail  from  .Miami  and  from  Nassau 
three  times  per  week  during  February  and 
March,     leaving     Miami     every     iVIonday, 


skies  and  balmy  breezes  one  can,  away  from 
the  workaday  world,  enjoy  the  tropic  warmth, 
and  boat,  fish  and  e.xplore  to  one's  satis- 
faction ;  the  sea-gardens,  with  a  wealth  of 
marine  flora,  can  be  seen  through  the  clear, 
green  water  depths.      The  place  abounds  in 
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charming  dri\es,  and  the  town  itself  is  rtlled 
with  romance  of  stirring  times,  not  only  dur- 
ing the  war  for  the  Union,  when  it  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Confederate  blockade 
runners,  but  in  the  days  when  the  pirates 
cruised  the  narrow  seas  in  search  of  plate 
galleons  of  Spain.  Here  lived  the  notorious 
Blackbeard  and  a  number  of  choice  kindred 
spirits, whose  only  ensign  was  a'  jolly  roger. " 
Nassau  is  the  chief  city  and  capital  of  the 
island  of  New  Providence,  and  is  under 
British  rule.  Its  population  is  about  14,000, 
about  one-fifth  of  whom   are  white.      It   is 


situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island; 
the  principal  thoroughfare  is  called  Bay 
Street,  divided  into  East  and  West.  Gov- 
ernment House  and  other  prominent  build- 
ings are  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  back  of  the 
landing.  Fort  Fincastle  crowns  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  is  reached  by  way  of  the 
(Jueen'  s  Staircase,  a  great  passageway  cut 
through  the  coral  rock  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
deep  and  about  twenty  feet  wide.  Lack  of 
space  prevents  further  description  of  this 
restful  spot,  but  no  description  can  possibly 
do  justice  to  its  many  charms. 
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The   Heroism  of  Elizabeth  Zane 


By     CHARLES     L .     SHIPLEY 


»^5^^JT'1N  the  month  of  September, 
'\U  1781,  Fort  Henry,  now 
the  site  of  the  city  of 
Wheeling,  West  N'irginia, 
was  invested  by  a  large 
force  of  Indians  under  the 
leadership  of  the  notorious 
Simon  Girty,  the  most  famous  or  rather  in- 
famous renegade  of  that  period. 

So  suddenh  was  the  attack  made  that 
no  time  was  afforded  for  preparation.  The 
fort  at  the  time  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Silas  Zane ;  and  Colonel  Kbenezer  Zane,  the 
senior  officer,  was  in  a  block  house  fifty  yards 
distant  from  the  fort. 

Among  the  inmates  of  the  fort  was  Cap- 
tain Isaac  Williams,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated pioneers  of  his  day.  Along  with 
him  was  his  wife  who  was  a  Rebecca  Mar- 
tin, from  Maryland,  and  whom  Captain 
Williams  had  rescued  in  a  romantic  manner 
while  fleeing  for  her  life  from  the  Indians  in 
a  canoe  on  the  Ohio  river.  She  was  noted 
along  the  entire  Ohio  frontier  as  being  equally 
as  brave  and  fearless  as  her  distinguished 
husband. 

On  the  monung  following  the  investment 
a  demand  was  made  for  the  surrender  of  the 
fort,  and  Colonel  Zane,  smilingly  turning  to 
Mrs.  Williams,  asked  her  what  reply  he 
should  give.  "Tell  him,  "said  Mrs.  Will- 
iams, 'that  we  will  defend  it  as  long  as 
there  is  a  charge  of  powder  left."  This 
fearless  answer  was  promptly  delivered  to 
the  renegade  and  his  dusky  followers. 

A  hea\y  hre  was  then  opened  upon  the 
post  and  the  siege  was  pressed  with  such 
vigor  that  in  two  days  half  the  garrison  was 
killed  and  wounded.  There  was  no  surgeon 
in  the  post,  but  Mrs.  Williams  did  all  she 
could  for  the  wounded  and  with  such  skill 
and  success  that  a  doctor  who  arri\ed  a  few 
days  later  declared  that  he  himself  could 
not  have  done  any  better. 

W  hen  not  engaged  in  dressing  the  wounds 
of  the  post's  defenders,  she  seized  a  rifle 
and  manned  a  loop-hole.  She  was  a  splen- 
did shot,  and  while  the  other  women  mould- 
ed bullets,  she  flred  them  with  such  pre- 
cision that  four  of  Girty' s  warriors  were 
disabled  before  her  post  in  less  than  an  hour. 


Despite,  however,  the  heroism  of  both 
men  and  women,  the  garrison  was  reduced 
to  a  dozen  men,  and  to  complete  the  des- 
perate situation  the  powder  gave  out.  Fifty 
yards  distant  was  the  block  house,  and  in  it 
was  stored  the  only  remaining  kegof  powder. 
It  could  only  be  obtained  by  passingthe  whole 
distance  under  the  hre  of  the  enemy —  a 
feat  that  seemed  altogether  hopeless  and  cer- 
tain death  to  any  one  who  would  attempt  it. 

The  commandant  called  for  \olunteers. 
I  he  men  were  all  silent.  The  risk  was  a 
deadly  one.  After  gazing  at  each  other 
some  time,  each  waiting  for  some  one  else 
to  speak,  a  young  man  stepped  forward  and 
said  he  would  undertake  the  perilous  mission. 

Immediately  a  half  dozen  offered  their 
services.  While  they  were  disputing  about 
who  should  go,  Elizabeth  Zane,  a  sister  of 
the  Zanes,  and  just  fresh  from  a  boarding 
school  in  Philadelphia,  came  forward  and 
declared  she  would  go  for  the  powder. 

Her  brother  thought  that  she  would  flinch 
from  the  enterprise,  but  he  was  mistaken. 
She  had  the  intrepidity  and  fortitude  char- 
acteristic of  the  daughters  of  pioneer  days  to 
sustain  her  in  this  the  heroic  risk  of  her  life. 

Her  brother  then  tried  to  dissuade  her 
from  the  attempt,  by  saying  that  a  man 
would  be  more  fleet,  consequently  would  be 
in  less  risk  of  his  life. 

She  deftly  replied  that  they  had  not  a  man 
to  lose  from  the  defense  of  the  fort,  and  if 
she  should  fall  she  would  scarcely  be  missed. 

She  then  dive.sted  herself  of  such  of  her 
clothing  as  would  impede  her  speed.  The 
gate  was  thrown  open,  and  Elizabeth  bound- 
ed out  at  the  top  of  her  speed  and  ran 
swiftly  forward  until  she  reached  the  door  of 
the  block  house. 

Her  brother  hastened  to  open  the  door  to 
his  intrepid  sister. 

The  Indians  when  the\'  saw  her  bound 
forth  did  not  fire  a  shot,  but  called  aloud  in 
amazement,      A  squaw  !     A  squaw!  " 

When  she  told  her  errand  to  her  brother, 
he  took  a  table-cloth,  and  putting  the  keg 
of  powder  in  it,  she  slung  it  over  her  shoul- 
ders and  prepared  for  her  perilous  return 
trip.  The  moment  she  issued  from  the 
house,  the  enemy  suddenK-  di\  ined  her  mis- 
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slon,  and  bullet  after  bullet  came  flyintr  past  hours  Girty  raised   the   sle^e  and    departed 

the  bra\e  girl,  but  true  and  swift  as  an  arrow  with  his  warriors. 

shot  from  a  bow  she  kept  her  path  until  the  1  he  memory  of  this   bra\e   <jirl   and   her 

gate  of  the  fort  ck>sed  behind  her,  the  balls  heroic  act  has  been  perpetuated  in  diverse 

from  the  Indian  rifles  burying  themselves  in  ways,  but  perhaps  none  of  them  does  her 

the  heavy  timbers.  the  justice  deserved  than  the  poetical  tribute 

The  heroic  girl  was  welcomed  with  fren-  of  a  distinguished  writer  that  was  paid  to  her 

zied  cheers  by  the  garrison,   and  the  fight  over  twenty  years  ago  in   the  St.  Nicholas 

was  renewed  with  such  energy  that  in  a  few  Magazine: 

This  dauntless  pioneer  maiden's  name 

Is  inscribed  In  gold  on  the  sctqII  of  Fame; 

She  was  the  lassie  who  knew  no  fear 

When  the  tomahawk  gleamed  on  the  far  frontier. 

If  deeds  of  daring  should  w  in  renown. 

Let  us  honor  this  damsel  of  Wheeling  town. 

Who  braved  the  savages  with  deep  disdain— 

Bright-eyed,  buxom.  Elizabeth  Zane. 

'Twas  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
They  were  close  beset  by  the  dusky  foe  ; 
They  had  spent  of  powder  their  scanty  store. 
And  who  the  gauntlet  should  run  for  more? 
She  sprang  to  the  portal  and  shouted.  "  I ! 
'Tis  better  a  girl  than  a  man  should  die  I 
My  loss  would  be  but  the  garrison's  gain. 
Unbar  the  gate  1 "  said  Elizabeth  Zane. 

The  powder  was  sixty  yards  away. 

Around  her  the  foemen  in  ambush  lay  : 

As  she  darted  from  shelter  they  gazed  with  awe. 

Then  wildly  shouted.  "A  squaw  !  a  squaw  I  " 

She  never  swerved  to  the  left  or  right. 

Swift  as  an  antelope  was  her  flight. 
"  Quick  !  open  the  door."  she  cried,  amain. 
"  For  a  hope  forlorn  !  'tis  Elizabeth  Zane  !  " 

No  time  had  she  to  waver  or  wait. 
Back  she  must  go  ere  it  be  too  late; 
She  snatched  from  the  table  its  cloth  in  haste 
And  knotted  it  deftly  about  her  waist. 
Then  filled  it  witli  powder  —  never.  I  ween. 
Had  powder  so  lovely  a  magazine; 
Then,  scorning  the  bullets,  a  deadly  rain. 
Like  a  startled  fawn,  fled  Elizabeth  Zane! 

She  gained  the  fort  with  her  precious  freight. 
Strong  hands  fastened  the  oaken  gate ; 
Brave  men's  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears 
That  had  there  been  strangers  for  many  years. 
From  flint-lock  rifles  again  there  sped 
'Gainst  the  redskins  a  storm  of  lead. 
And  the  war-whoop  sounded  that  day  in  vain. 
Thanks  to  the  deed  of  Elizabeth  Zane. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  Paul  Revere. 
A  man,  on  horseback,  with  naught  to  fear ; 
Nor  of  old  John  Burns,  with  his  bell-crowned  hat— 
He'd  an  army  to  back  him,  so  what  of  that? 
Here's  to  the  heroine,  plump  and  Ijrown. 
Who  ran  the  gauntlet  in  Wheeling  town! 
Here  is  a  record  without  a  stain- 
Beautiful,  buxom,  Elizabeth  Zane. 


The  Old  Main   Line 

By   FOLGER   McKlNSEY.   the   •'Bentztown   Bard"   in   Baltimore  Sun. 

Twenty  miles  from  llaltimore,  then  the  world  begins, 
Like  a  quiet  sacrament  after  city  dins; 
Hills  upon  the  left  hand,  river  on  the  right 
Rippling  in  its  rocky  bed  on  the  way  to  lightl 
Twenty  miles  from  Baltimore,  swinging  to  the  west — 
All  aboard  for  valley  dreams  and  the  lanes  of  rest; 
All  aboard  for  granite  hills  and  the  glens  of  green, 
With  the  lovely  waterfalls  leaping  down  between: 

Woodstock,  Sykesville,  Woodbine  and  away. 

Up  and  over  Parr's  Ridge,  panting  hard  for  steam; 

Frederick  [unction,  Winchester,  then  the  shadows  gray 
And  the  lands  of  witchery  in  the  vales  of  dream! 

Twenty  miles  from  I5altimore,  creeping  on  we  go. 
Up  the  old  main  thoroughfare  of  the  B.  &  O. 
Winding  as  the  stream  winds,  trailing  through  the  blue 
Of  the  rifted  sky  line  and  the  hills  of  dew; 
All  aboard  for  bloomland,  curving  in  and  out. 
Through  the  April  wheathelds  and  the  orchard  route, 
Jonquils  in  the  springtime,  and  with  dainty  head 
Hipatica  to  greet  you  from  her  clefted  rocky  bed: 
Orange  Grove,  Ilchester,  Gaither's  and  the  hills. 

Mount  Airy  on  the  summits  with  the  blossoms  and  the  breeze; 
Bartholow's  and  Ijamsville — now  her  whistle  shrills 

Across  the  muddy  river  as  it  windeth  to  the  seas! 

Twenty  miles  from  Baltimore,  here  the  daisies  shine. 
Buttercups  and  laurelbloom  and  the  columbine; 
Miles  of  mossy  lichens,  the  bluet,  and  for  sure 
Arbutus  in  the  melting  drift,  waxen  white  and  pure; 
All  aboard  for  Relay,  here's  the  valley  train. 
Roaring  round  the  long  loops,  in  and  out  again; 
Plunging  in  the  tunnel  mouth,  out  and  then  away 
To  the  golden  hilltops  of  the  golden  day: 

Point  of  Rocks,  Catoctin,  Harper's  Ferry,  ho! 
Bounding  by  the  towpaths  fearlessly  and  fine, 

Through  the  happy  homelands  merrily  we  go, 
A  hundred  miles  of  beauty  on  the  old  main  line! 

Twenty  miles  from  Baltimore,  nothing  now  to  hear 
But  the  roaring  carwheels  making  music  drear; 
Twenty  miles  from  Baltimore,  nothing  now  to  see 
But  the  granite  hillsides  and  the  vales  of  glee; 
All  aboard  for  restland,  every  mile  a  gleam 
Sweeter  than  the  sunrise  on  the  peaks  of  dream; 
Every  league  a  new  world,  bright  with  bloom  and  rill, 
Marigold  and  meadowsweet,  phlox  and  daffodil: 

All  aboard  for  anywhere,  here's  the  line  that  goes 
Out  of  roaring  present-day  to  a  quiet  place, 

Where  the  world  is  beautiful  with  the  bloom  of  rose. 

Songs  and  scents  of  summertime  with  their  soothing  grace! 

Twenty  miles  from  Baltimore,  then  the  world  begins. 
Music  of  the  mockingbird  'stead  of  city  dins; 
Swinging  up  the  burnside,  swerving  round  the  hill. 
All  along  the  wildway  song  of  brook  and  rill: 
All  aboard  for  yesterday,  in  the  vales  of  bloom. 
Twenty  miles  from  Baltimore,  twenty  miles  from  gloom; 
Twisting  as  the  stream  twists,  shadows  into  light, 
Virginia  in  the  valley  where  we  go  to  bed  at  night: 
Relay,  Woodstock,  Sykesville — all  aboard. 

Over  hill  and  valley  with  the  green  world  all  ashine; 
Through  the  bloomy  meadows  and  the  gardens  of  the  Lord^ 

Virginia  in  the  valley,  and  the  old  main  line! 
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The   Beautiful  CI 


NE  of  the  most  attractive  views  of  American  scenery  is 
that  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Cheat  River  in  West 
Virginia  on  the  western  side  of  the  Allegheny  Mountain 
range;  the  exquisite  view  practically  commences  at 
Rowlesburg,  W.  Va.,  and  extends  westward  for  twenty- 
five  miles.  The  eccentric  river  which  derives  its  name  from  its  decep- 
tive features,  winds  along  its  tortuous  path  through  great  gorges  in  the 
mountains,  here  and  there  flowing  peacefully  in  a  narrow  stream,  then 
suddenly  breaking  forth  in  dashing  torrents. 

It  is  in  this  valley  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  when  it  first 
crossed  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  was  compelled  to  bolster  itself  along 
the  side  of  the  mountain  by  an  enormous  stone  wall  known  as  "  Buckhorn 
Wall,"  which  was  considered  one  of  the  oreat  encrineerinor  feats  of  its  time. 
Cheat  River  cuts  its  narrow  bed  many  feet  below  the  railway 
tracks,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  to  a  height  varying 
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at   River  Valley. 


from  1,500  to  2,000  feet.  The  scene  presented  above  shows  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  tracks  in  the  center,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
stream,  and  the  Hne  of  the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  Railway,  which 
has  recently  been  completed  through  to  Rowlesburg,  on  the  other 
side.  Far  up  the  valley  is  the  cement  works  built  on  the  steep  side  of 
the  mountain. 

Interesting  features  of  the  domestic  life  of  this  valley  are  the 
diminutive  farms,  which  do  not  comprise  more  than  100  or  200  square 
feet,  cultivated  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  at  angles  of  45  degrees. 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  this  territory  presents  a  marvelous  pan- 
orama of  beauty.  It  is  in  this  section  occurred  the  preliminary  skir- 
mishing of  the  Civil  War  between  McClellan  of  the  Union  Army,  and 
Floyd  of  the  Confederate,  and  in  the  records  of  the  war  it  is  shown 
that  many  men  were  lost  in  falling  over  the  deceptive  precipices  which 
abound  in  that  neicrhborhood. 


The   Modern    Railway  Station 
Architecturally 


?T  would  be  difficult  to  cite 
an  instance  where  the  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the 
public  for  better  architec- 
ture has  been  more  con- 
scientiously met  than  in 
the  case  of  the  great  rail- 
road corporations  throughout  the  country  in 
the  improvement  of  their  stations.  The 
Baltimore  iSc  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has 
gone  as  far  if  not  farther  than  most  roads 
in  that  they  have  an  architectural  depart- 
ment to  give  special  thought  to  the  needs 
and  requirements  as  well  as  design  of  the 
many  new  stations  they  are  building  at 
various  places  along  the  line  of  their  road. 

The  new  station  at  Sandusky  is  a  good 
sample  of  the  newer  stations  along  the 
Baltimore  &:  Ohio  for  cities  of  smaller  size. 
This  station  is  in  the  nature  of  a  terminal, 
being  at  the  end  of  the  division.  It  is 
reached  by  a  spacious  walkway  running 
through  from  Market  to  Washington  Street 
in  front  of  the  station.  There  is  also  a 
spacious  driveway  from  both  streets  leading 
up  to  and  around  the  rear  of  the  station. 
Between  the  walk  and  dri\  eway  are  located 
grass  plats  and  flower  beds. 

The  exterior  walls  of  the  station  are  of 
gray  pressed  brick  with  stone  trimmings  and 
stone  base.  The  roof  is  designed  with  a 
large  overhang  for  protection  of  the  passen- 
gers against  the  weather,  and  is  covered 
with  red  tiles  which,  combined  with  the 
gray  brick  and  stone,  give  a  pleasing  color 
effect. 

The  center  pavilion  is  a  large  general 
waiting  room  with  entrance  doors  from  the 


driveway  on  the  rear  and  from  the  platform 
in  front.  Around  this  are  grouped  the 
ticket  office,  women's  retiring  room  and 
toilet,  and  smoking  room,  with  toilet;  the 
baggage  room  being  located  on  one  end. 
The  rooms  are  all  finished  throughout  with 
oak,  the  general  waiting  room  having  a 
paneled  wainscot  3  ft.  6  in.  high.  The 
building  is  heated  throughout  by  steam  heat, 
the  entire  layout  being  arranged  with  a  view 
to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  public. 

The  new  station  at  Cambridge,  O. ,  is 
like  the  one  at  Sandusky,  only  in  that  the 
same  materials  of  construction  are  used  with 
the  same  general  color  scheme,  light  gray 
brick  walls,  limestone  trimmings  and  red 
tile  roof,  with  broad  overhanging  eaves. 
This  station  'Cambridge)  has  been  planned 
as  a  through  station,  to  be  used  jointly  by  the 
Baltimore  ,Sc  Ohio  and  the  C.  &  M.  Ry., 
and  is  located  in  the  angle  of  the  tracks. 
Two  large  waiting  rooms  have  been  provid- 
ed, one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  and 
the  ticket  office  and  toilet  rooms  for  each 
are  located  between.  Large  doors  open 
from  each  waiting  room  to  the  tracks  on 
opposite  sides  to  afford  easy  access  to  all 
trains.  The  baggage-room  is  at  one  end  of 
the  building  where  it  is  convenient  to  both 
tracks.  The  entire  space  surrounding  the 
building  and  filling  the  angle  of  the  tracks  is 
pa\ed,  and  flower  beds  have  been  provided 
where  the  space  admits  in  order  to  further 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  building. 

Both  Sandusky  and  Cambridge  stations 
were  planned  and  designed  and  erected 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Com- 
pany's architect,  Mr.  M.  A.  Long. 
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Sandusky,    Ohio 


By    JAMES    A.    RYAN 


fO  spot  in  this  section  of 
the  countn,'  is  richer  in 
historical  associations  than 
the  region  surrounding 
Sandusky.  The  early 
history  of  the  city  is  so 
closely  linked  with  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway,  which  was  built 
out  of  Sandusky  in  the  early  thirties  of  the 
century  just  passed,  that  the  erection  of  the 
new  passenger  station  was  a  fitting  monu- 
ment in  commemoration  of  the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  road  south  to 
Newark.  The  Lake  Erie  division  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  the  second  railway 
constructed  in  the  state.  The  line  was  built 
from  Sandusky  to  Monroeville  in  1838  and 
opened  to  Newark  in  1847.  The  new 
Sandusky  passenger  station  occupies  a  site  a 
short  distance  from  the  first  depot  erected 
by  the  company.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
many  other  new  stations  that  have  been  built 
by  the  Baltimore  iS:  Ohio  along  the  line  of 
its  extensive  system  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi.  The  company's  first  depot 
stood  just  north  of  Market  street.  It  served 
the  company  for  almost  half  a  century,  when 
it  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  great 
increase  in  business  necessitating  larger  termi- 
nal facilities  at  this  point.  The  second  sta- 
tion  was  located  at  the  corner  of   Market 


street,  overlooking  beautiful  Sandusky  bay 
and  the  mammoth  coal,  ore,  lumber  and 
grain  docks  of  the  company.  The  new  and 
handsome  station  just  opened  to  the  public 
is  reached  from  the  business  portion  of  the 
city  by  two  of  the  main  streets  of  the  city. 
It  is  constructed  of  light  and  dark  gray  brick. 
The  material  used  below  the  belt  course  and 
quoins  is  of  light  gray,  while  the  balance  of 
the  e.xterior  is  of  dark  gray.  The  belt  course 
and  other  trimmings  are  of  Bedford  lime- 
stone. The  roof  is  of  red  tile  and  the 
entire  interior  furnishings  are  in  quarter- 
sawed  oak,  with  hard  oil  finish.  The  floor 
is  of  edge  grainling  leaf  pine  and  marble 
wainscoting  is  used  throughout  in  each 
room.  The  heating  and  ventilating  system 
is  of  the  best  design  and  in  completeness  of 
convenience  and  arrangement  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  patrons  of  the  road  the  new 
station  is  a  model  in  architecture  and  con- 
struction. From  floor  to  eaves  the  building 
is  17  feet  high,  76  feet  long  and  28,^2  feet 
wide.  The  general  waiting  room  is  28'-' 
feet  wide  and  .H'j  feet  long.  Connecting 
with  the  general  waiting  room  is  a  woman's 
waiting  room  l.i  by  21, '4  feet.  The  smok- 
ing room  is  9^4  by  13/2  feet  and  the  bag- 
gage room  11,^4  by  24  feet.  The  ticket 
agent's  office,  in  the  north  end  of  the  gen- 
eral waiting  room  is  10 '2  by  14  feet.     The 
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building  occupies  a  site  mid-way  between 
two  of  the  prominent  thoroughfares  of  the 
city.  The  approaches  from  the  streets  are 
wide  and  inviting.  The  carriage  drive  is 
spacious  and  with  the  grass  plats  and  flower 
beds  that  surround  the  building  and  walks 
completes  an  improvement  that  is  a  credit  to 
the  company  and  one  of  the  attractive 
public  buildings  of  the  picturesque  bay  city. 
The  old  stations  have  seen  Sandusky  grow 
from  a  city  of  small  proportions  and  it  is  a 
safe  prediction  to  make  that  the  new  pas- 
senger depot  will  shortly  see  an  impetus  in 
the  industrial  conditions  of  Sandusky  that 
will  far  eclipse  all  former  years.  No  city 
in  the  country  is  more  advantageously 
situated  for  the  location  of  manufacturing 
establishments  than  Sandusky.  The  excel- 
lent railway  facilities  afforded  by  the  Balti- 
more i5c  Ohio,  reaching  out  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  touching  the  industrial  points  of 
the  most  prosperous  section  of  the  countrv', 
with  its  large  ore  and  coal  docks  and  mam- 
moth warehouses,  its  miles  of  tracks  in  the 
Sandusky  yards,  offers  capital  seeking  loca- 
tion a  site  equalled  by  few  and  surpassed  by  no 
other  city  along  the  chain  of  the  great  lakes. 
Admirably  designed  by  nature  as  the  site  of 
a  city,  with  its  great  bay  admitting  to  wharf- 
age the  largest  lake  steamers,  the  future  of 
the  city  is  indeed  encouraging  to  those  who 
have  watched  carefully  its  sound  and  pro- 
gressive growth  during  the  past  several 
years.  The  Baltimore  6:  Ohio  Railway  has 
the  record  of  shipping  in  a  single  season  of 
navigation  more  coal  over  its  Sandusky  dock 
than  any  other  dock  on  the  lake,  its  total 
shipment  for  one  season  being  one  million 
tons.  While  the  amount  of  tonnage  hand- 
led has  steadily  increased  with  each  succeed- 
ing year  the  passenger  business  has  kept 
pace  with  the  freight  department.     Sandusky 


is  the  gate-way  to  Cedar  Point,  with  its 
famous  bathing^beach  and  modern  hotels, 
to  the  Lake  Erie  archipelago  with  its  numer- 
ous vine-clad  islands  set  like  emerald  gems 
amid  the  sun-kissed  waves  of  old  Erie, 
famous  as  the  union  prison  during  the  civil 
war  Johnson's  Island,  opposite  Sandusky, 
is  a  popular  outing  place  for  the  excursion- 
ist and  camper,  while  Put-in-Bay,  Middle 
Bass,  Kelley's  Island,  Lakeside,  Ballast 
Island  and  other  well  known  Lake  Erie 
resorts  are  attractive  places  of  interest  to 
the  seeker  of  health,  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment. Eamous  Cedar  Point,  the  one  spot 
on  the  continent  marked  by  such  a  diversity 
of  conditions  that  the  individual  wants  and 
requirements  of  everybody  are  satisfied,  is 
easily  accessible  from  the  city.  The  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railway  passenger  trains  run 
directly  to  the  Cedar  Point  steamboat  land- 
ing, from  which  steamers  depart  every 
twenty  minutes  for  the  resort.  No  other 
place  compares  with  this  beautiful  Lake 
Erie  resort  in  popularity,  pleasure,  comfort 
and  health  gi\  ing  qualities.  Occupying,  as 
it  does,  a  semi-circular  peninsula,  some 
nine  miles  in  length  and  less  than  a  mile  in 
width,  it  faces  to  the  east,  so  that  the  pre- 
vailing southwest  breeze  of  summer  time 
insures  it  an  equable  clime,  balmy  and  mild. 
It  is  complete  in  hotels,  cottages  and  varied 
amusements.  People  come  to  Cedar  Point 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  over  one 
million  passengers  were  carried  by  the 
steamers  plying  between  the  city  and  the 
resort  during  the  season  of  1907.  During 
the  summer  season  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railway  daily  carries  into  Sandusky,  from 
points  all  along  its  line,  thousands  of  people 
on  their  way  to  the  charming  near-by  resorts 
where  they  while  away  the  hours  amid 
delightful  scenes. 
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Cambridge,   Ohio 


Bv     FRED     L.     ROSEMOND 


HE  city  of  Cambridge  is  a 
thriving,  prosperous,  busy 
town  of  about  15,000  peo- 
ple, located  almost  cen- 
tralh'  in  the  field  from 
which  the  celebrated  Cam- 
bridge coal  is  produced, 
fifty  miles  north  of  the  Ohio  River  at 
Marietta,  and  a  like  distance  west  of  the 
same  stream  at  Bellaire,  where  the  historic 
bridge  of  the  Baltimore  ik  Ohio  crosses  the 
Ohio.  The  surrounding  country  is  hilly 
and  picturesque.  The  old  National  Road 
constitutes  the  main  street.  The  last  tunnel 
on  the  Central  Ohio  Division  of  the  Balti- 
more iy  Ohio,  as  one  goes  west,  is  just 
outside  the  corporate  limits  of  Cambridge. 
Guernsey  County,  of  which  Cambridge 
is  the  county  seat,  is  named  after  the  far  Isle 
of  Guernsey,  from  which  many  of  the  early 
settlers  came  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Various  family  names  of  evident  French 
derivation  may  yet  be  recognized.  The 
town  itself  is  named  after  Cambridge,  Mary- 
land, from  which  some  of  the  original 
proprietors  came;  and  Wills  Creek,  which 
passes  through  the  county  from  south  to 
north,  in  a  slow  and  devious  course,  derives 
its  name  from  the  stream  of  the  same  name 


in  that  state.  Pine  schools,  miles  of  paved 
streets,  sewers  and  city  water  works  are 
among  the  town's  advantages. 

Until  1885  Cambridge  was  no  more  than 
a  prosperous  rural  county  town.  The  soil 
generally  in  the  vicinity  is  not  the  best,  and 
this  combined,  perhaps,  with  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  French  pioneers  to  delay 
development  and  progress.  About  that  time 
natural  gas,  obtained  near  at  hand  by  a 
company  composed  chiefly  of  residents  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  was  piped  into  Cam- 
bridge and  put  into  general  use  for  light  and 
fuel.  The  mining  of  the  soft  coal  in  this 
region,  partly  by  drifts  and  partly  by  shafts, 
took  on  more  vigor.  The  abundance  of 
both  sorts  of  fuel  led  to  the  building  of  a 
rolling  mill,  now  owned  by  the  American 
Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company,  and  from 
this  industry  as  a  beginning  the  present 
manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  place  may 
be  dated.  Later  on,  the  Morton  Tin  Plate 
Co. .  named  after  Isaac  Morton,  who  was 
one  of  the  local  pioneers  and  also  a  builder 
of  the  Central  Ohio  Division,  was  organ- 
ized with  local  capital,  and  a  tin  plate  works 
was  erected.  It,  too,  is  now  owned  by  the 
American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.  The 
Cambridge  Glass  Co.  followed  with  a  great 
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factory  manufacturintr  flint  glassware,  said 
to  have  no  superior  and  few  equals  for 
design  and  efficiency  in  the  country.  In 
addition  to  these  large  concerns  the  Inter- 
state Iron  and  Steel  Co. ,  of  Chicago,  owns 
and  operates  a  bar  mill,  and  the  plants  of 
the  Cambridge  Art  Pottery  Co.  and  of  the 
Cambridge  Roofing  Co.  and  several  smaller 
manufactories  add  diversity  to  the  city's 
industries.  These  various  works  employ 
an  aggregate  of  2,000  persons  or  more. 

Among  the  numerous  coal  operators  are 
the  Morris  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleveland;  the 
O'Gara  Coal  Co.,  of  Chicago;  the  Cam- 
bridge Collieries  Co.  (succeeding  the  Wills 
Creek  Coal  Co.),  known  as  among  the 
largest  coal  companies  in  the  country;  and, 
in  the  aggregate,  in  the  region  directly  tribu- 
tary' to  Cambridge  many  thousand  miners 
are  employed,  whose  total  yearly  wages  run 
into  millions  of  dollars. 

The  foundations  of  business  prosperity 
in  this  little  city  have  been  securely  laid. 
It  has  been  fortunate  in  its  chief  industries 
mentioned,  which  have  a  history  remarkably 
free  from  interruptions  and  suspensions.  In 
neither  the  panic  of  189.-!  nor  that  of  1907 
did  the  banks  of  Cambridge  suspend  or 
restrict  payments  of  currency.      The  mer- 


cantile business  of  the  place  has  steadily 
and  progressively  grown  with  the  town's 
manufacturing  development,  and  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  has  for  several  years 
united  the  principal  merchants  of  the  city 
in  various  movements  for  betterment  and 
expansion.  Yet  the  town  has  never  known, 
and   probably   does   not    want    to   know,   a 

boom.'' 

I^ooking  to  the  future  the  Cambridge 
Improvement  Company,  a  popular  incor- 
porated organization,  has  acquired  the  title 
to  a  tract  of  land  containing  about  sixty 
acres,  within  a  mile  of  the  court  house  and 
having  direct  track  connections  with  both 
the  railroad  systems  entering  the  city,  to  be 
devoted  to  site  donations  to  worthy  indus- 
tries which  desire  to  locate  at  Cambridge. 

A  somewhat  curious  contrast  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  what  is  thus  intended  to  be 
used  for  twentieth  century  factory  sites  has 
been  noted  in  the  past  for  its  abundance  of 
relics  in  flint  and  stone  of  the  aborigines 
who  formerly  frequented  the  region. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  re- 
cently finished  an  attractive  modern  station 
of  gray  pressed  brick  with  stone  trimmings 
and  red  tile  roof  in  appreciation  of  the 
advancement  of  the  citv- 


Valuable  Relics  Saved  from  Destruction 


C()LLI-:CTION  of  valu- 
able old  relics  belonging 
to  the  Baltimore  <?c  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  and 
used  upon  the  memorable 
occasion  of  laying  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  railroad 
at  Baltimore  July  4,  1828,  is  among  the 
property  saved  from  the  fire  that  destroyed 
Masonic  Temple  at  Baltimore  January  1  7. 
These  emblems  were  prominently  displayed 
in  the  Grand  Lodge  room  and  attracted 
much  attention. 

The  quick  work  of  firemen  and  Salvage 
Corps  men  in  spreading  tarpaulins  in  the 
Grand  I>odge  room  saved  much  property 
that  could  not  be  replaced,  including  the 
above    collection. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  relics  were  loaned 


to  the  Masonic  Order  May  10,  1898,  at 
request  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland, 
and  as  the  corner-stone  was  laid  with  great 
masonic  ceremonies,  these  relics  appeal  to 
every  student  of  history  in  the  order.  An 
oak  case  contains  a  shovel,  an  ax,  trowel 
and  tin  cup.  1  he  glass  top  bears  the  in- 
scription, "On  the  4th  of  July,  1828,  these 
implements  were  used  by  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton,  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  laying  the 
corner-.stone  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, the  first  railroad  company  organized  in 
the  L'nited  States,  April  24,  1827,  and  the 
first  passenger  railroad  in  the  world." 
Three  silk  badges  and  a  masonic  apron  that 
were  worn  on  that  occasion  are  also  among 
the  collection.  The  apron  was  worn  by 
Thomas  Young  Nichol,  then  a  bricklayer. 


\xStuhEnds 
opThou£ht^ 

I  ^ARTHUR G.LEWIS.  I  I 


It  is  only  through   the   realization  of  Reason  is  the  life  of  ail  that  is  new 

some  things  that  we  find  out  we  did  not      and  the  youth  of  all  that  is  old. 
really  want  them  after  all. 


The  commodity  of  justice  is  a  high 
priced  luxun.-  which  few,  through  the 
greater  claim  of  necessity,  can  afford  to 
command. 


A  consciousness  of  love  and  affection 
makes  plain  the  path  where  duty  treads. 


It  is  only  the  weak  that  make  vows; 
strength  offers  its  illustration  through 
effort. 


Good  grows  rapidly  upon  the  fertile 
soil  of  evil,  and  out  of  wrong  is  often 
born  the  offspring  of  right. 


Where  is  the  line  of  reason  drawn 
between  the  age  of  discretion  and  the 
hour  of  decay? 


We  ne\er  know  who  our  real  friends 
are  until  the  lies  of  our  enemies  are 
denied  by  them. 


It  is  more  blessed  to  render  an  idea 
than  to  receive  a  suggestion. 


Real  worth  requires  no  endorsement 
as  it  is  only  genuine  when  known  to  be  so. 


To  observe,  without  question,  instruc- 
tions we  believe  to  be  wrong  is  rank  in- 
subordination and  deliberate  disloyalty. 


Envy   is  the  weapon    that   ignorance 
directs  against   intelligence  and  success. 


Earnest  friendship  and  perfect  com- 
patibility of  temperament  are  two  of  the 
three  essential  requisites  that  constitute 
perfect  love. 


It  is  only  by  stirring  up  the  mixture  of 
wrong  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  reach 
the  ingredients  of  a  right  basis. 


The  honor  of  God  is  best  illustrated 
Appreci.^tion    is   the    lubricator    on      in    the    performance    of    a    duty    well 
which  the  wheels  of  effort  turn.  observed. 


"Stub  Ends  of  Thocght"  in  hook  form,  bound  in  silk  cloth  (10*  pageB),  may  be  obtained    from  tlie  Hiilhor 
Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Norfolk.  Va.    Price  SI. 00.  postpaid. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST   AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL   BLUE   TRAINS  FROM   WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE.  PHILADELPHL\    AND    NEW    YORK. 


EFFECTIVE     NOV.    17.    1907. 
EASTWARD 


No.  504 

DAILY 


NO.  526 
EXCEPT 

SUNOAV 
e    HOUR 


No.  522 
SUNDAY 


No.  528 

EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  524 

'*  ROYAL 

LIMITED' 

DAILY 

B   HOUR 


No.  506 

DAILY 


NO.  5  re 

DAILY 


No. 5  14 
OAIL' 


LV.  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 
LV,  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  - 
Lv,    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 

Ar,  PHILADELPHIA 

Ar,  new  YORK,  LIBERTV  STREET 

Ar.   new   YORK,  230  street 


7.00 

7.55 

8.00 

10.15 

12.35 

12.45 


AM 

9.00 
9.50 
9.54 
I  1.52 
2.00 
2.10 


9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.1  I 
2.30 
2.40 


I  1.00 
I  1.50 
I  1.64 
2.02 
4.15 
4.25 


I  .00 
1.56 
1.69 
4.05 
6.30 
6.45 


PM 

3.00 
3.48 
3.52 
5.50 
8.00 
8.10 


5.00 
6.00 
6.05 
8.  19 
10.40 
10.50 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.45 
3.20 
6.33 


I  1.30 

12.36 

12.44 

3.05 

5.40 

6.33 


2.52 
3.46 
3.61 
6.00 
8.32 
8.43 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO   R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO 
PHILADELPHIA,   BALTIMORE  AND  WASHINGTON. 


EFFECTIVE    NOV.     17.    I907. 
WESTWARD 


NO.  555 

DAILY 


NO.  517 

EXCEPT 
SUNDAV 


No. 505 

DAILY 


No.  SOI 
DAILY 


NO.  507 
DAILY 


No.  527 

DAILY 
D  HOUR 


No.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


No.  503 

DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,   580  STREET 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERT*  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  . 
Ar.  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 


I  1.60 
1.30 
4.15 
6.45 
6.50 
7.50 


8.15 
10.60 
10.65 
I  1.46 


7.50 
8.00 
10.17 
12.13 
12.  17 
1.12 


9.50 
10.00 
12.30 
2.43 
2.47 
3.50 


I  1.60 
12.00 
2.17 
4.  16 
4.20 
6.20 


PM 

1.60 
2.00 
4.16 
6.09 
6.  13 
7.00 


PM 

3.60 
4.00 
6.  12 
8.09 
8.  13 
9.00 


5.50 

6.00 

8.31 

10.50 

10.55 

I  2.00 


6.50 
7.00 
9.21 
1  1.23 
I  1.27 
12.22 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO  ALL   POINTS  WEST 

AND   SOUTHWEST. 


EFFECTIVE    NOV.    17,     1907. 
WESTWARD 

No     1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No    3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.   1  1 

PITTSBUHQ 

LIMITED 

No.  15 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  23D  STREET 

g.50u 

lO.OOu 
12.30  PJI 
2.43  n 
3. OOP* 
4.06  PH 

1  1.60  am 
I2.00NN 
2.I7PJ. 
4. 1  6  PJI 
4.30  PJI 
5.30  PJ< 

N  3.60  PJI 
N  4.00  P* 
6.  12  PM 
8.09  P* 
8.00  pm 
9.  1  0  PJI 

6.60  pm 

6.00  PJI 

8.3  1  PM 

10.60  pm 

1  1.06  pm 

12.40  AM 

7.601M 

8.00  am 

10.  l7iM 

12.13pm 

12.22pm 

1.22  pm 

1  1  .50pm 

1  .30  AM 
4.  16  AM 
7.45  am 
8.00  am 
9.  IOam 

6.60  PM 

7.00  pm 

9.21  PM 

1  1.23  pm 

1  1.32  PM 

12.30  am 

NOTE. 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERT*  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.ROIAL  STATION-. 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Lv.   WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA  . 
Ar    deer   PARK    HOTEL 

Ar    PITTSBURG 

6.46  AM 
I2.00NN 

9.42  PM 

6.26  pm 

8.60  am 

Lv  6.40pm 

Ar.  CLEVELAND 

Ar.  wheeling  (EASTERN  TIME) 

Ar.  COLUMBUS  (CENTRAL  TIME) 

6.36Ati 
8.45  UI 
5. 1  6  P« 

9.00  pm 

Lv  6.30pm 
10.15pm 
8.30  am 

Ar    OHIOAQO  

9.45am 

8.30  am 

1.46  am 

6.36  am 

t  7.20  AM 

t  1 .40  PM 

Ar    CINCINNATI 

8.06  u 
1  I.45UI 
1  I.60UI 
5.40  PJI 
7.30  PJI 
1  1  .26  PM 
I0.65U1 

6.36  pm 
10.35  pm 
9.36  pm 
7.28  am 
6.40  iM 
8.36am 
8.  15  pm 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE 

Ar    CHATTANOOGA 

Ar.  MEMPHIS    

Ar    NEW  ORLEANS 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points,     t  Except  Sunday.      n-Connection  east  of  Philadelphia  is  made  with  No.  509, 
"Royal  Limited."     Note.— Direct  connection  at  Cumberland  with    Train  No.  65  from  points  east. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL 

BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EFFECTIVE    NOV.     17,     1907. 

EASTWARD 

No.   2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.   6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

NO.   s 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.   lO 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No,   12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM      DAILY 

No.    14 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

6.00  PM 

10.40  am 

7.00  pm 

12.26  am 

8.30  pm 

Lv     WHEELING  (EASTERN   TIME) 

6.00  pm 

10.50am 

8.30  pm 
S.OOam 

2.60  pm 
9.40  pm 

LV     PITTSBURG 

*  6.00  PM 
9. 28pm 

t  2.30am 
4.12am 
S.OOAM 
7.10pm 
6.36  AM 

1.16pm 

•  9.00  am 
2.10  pm 
3.00  pm 

'  6.35  pm 

1.46  am 

8.  10  AM 

'  8.05  am 

12.10pm 

9.15am 

8.35  p« 

1  1 .35  PM 

Lv     LOUISVILLE 

Lv.   INDIANAPOLIS 

Lv    OINOINNATI           

Lv,   NEW  ORLEANS 

LV    MEMPHIS 

Lv.  CHATTANOOGA     

4.45  am 

AR.  WASHINGTON,  new  UNION  STA  - - 
Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION. .. 
Ar,  BALTIMORE.  MT,  ROYAL  STATION  - 
Ar    PHILADELPHIA 

12.40  pm 
1 .47  PM 
1.59  pm 
4.05pm 
6.30  pm 
6.45  pm 

6.30  AM 
7.60  am 
8.00  am 
10.16am 
12.36  pm 
12.45  pm 

4.42  pm 
5.50pm 
6.06  pm 
8.19  pm 
10.40PII 
I0.50P" 

12.30  pm 
1 .47  PM 
1.69  pm 
4.06  P" 
6.30PM 
6.45  PM 

6.40  am 
7.50  am 
S.OOam 
10.15am 
12.35  pm 
12.46  pm 

2.37  am 
3.42am 

3.5  1   AM 

6.00  AJI 
8.32  AM 
8.43  am 

10.25  pm 
1  1.30pm 
12.44  am 
3.05  am 
6.40  am 
6.33  am 

Ar    NEW   YORK.  LieERTY  STREET 

Ar,  NEW  YORK.  280  STREET    

Through  Pullman  Sleept^rs  from  all  points.         *  Dailu.         +  Dailu  except  Sunday.                                           \ 

TRAINS  "  EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR  " 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE. 


THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE* 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      HNEST    SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.      PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between   Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York, 

No.  613,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 
Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  604.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  626.  Five  Hour  Train.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York. 

No.  533.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  638.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Waeblugion  lo  New  York.    Dining  'Jar,  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  New  Tork. 

No.  503.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washlngtou  to  New  York.     Dinlug  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  634.  "  Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  506.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  614.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  666.  Separate  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  to  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Cincinnati. 

No.  517.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  505.  Drawing  Room    Sleeping   Car   New  York   lo   Chicago.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  601.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Phlladelph'a  to  Washington. 

No.  607.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  637.  Five   Hour  Train.      Drawing  Roo:n  Buffet  Parlor   Car    New   York   to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "  Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car,  Parlor 
and  Observation  Cars.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Washington.     Xo  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  603.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York    to  Washington.      Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  511.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to 
WaBbington. 

Between   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg:,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

No.  1.  Ciiicinnati-St.  Louis  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Louisville.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Cafe  Parlor  Car 
Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Chicago  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Columbus.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  serve 
all  meals. 

No.  9.  Pittsburg  Night  Express.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  St.  Louis  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Richmond.  Va.  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car  Connellsvllle 
to  Pittsburg. 

No.  6.  "Chicago  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Wash- 
ington to  Pittsburg.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  15.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 
Parlor  Cafe  Car  Wheeling  to  Newark.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Baltimore 
to  Pittfburg. 

No.  65.  The  I>aylight  Train.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Baltimore 
to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Cai  Cumberland  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  Martlnsburg  to  Grafton  and  Clarksburg  to  Cincinnati. 
Grill  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis. 

E  A.®  TW  A.  l«r>  . 

No.  2.  St.  Louis-Ne^v  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  D' awing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Louisville  to  Washington.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car 
Louisville  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  4.  Cincinnati-New  York  Limitetl.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Washington.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.  Parlor  Car  Washington 
to  New  York.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Chicago-NeTT  York  Li  mited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observa- 
Ion  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  Washington.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  S.  Chicago-New  York  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Washington.     Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  10.  Night  Express,  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 
Washington.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Richmond,  Va. 

No.  13.  "Duquesne  Limited.**  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsvllle  and  Philadelphia  to  New  York.     Dining  Cars  serve  a.l  meals. 

No.  14.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland, 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling  Parlor  Cafe  Car  Newark  to  Wheeling.  Parlor  Car  Wheel- 
ing to  Cumberland     Buffet  Parlor  Car  Cunif)erland  to  Baltimore. 


THROUGH    TICKETS.    SLEEPING   CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKKON.  OHIO.  Dnion  Station.  O.  D.  Honodle.  Ticket  Agent.    How»rd  Street.  D.  8.  G.  APLEV.  Ticliet  Agent. 
BALTIMORE.    N.   W.  Oor.   Chiirles  and  Baltimore  Streets    NewB,  &0.  Building).  G.    D.    Crawford.  Oity  Ticket  Agent: 

G.  VV.  8QUIQQIN8.  Oity  Passenger  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond.  Special  Agent;  G.  W.  Paini.  Passenger  Agent.      Oamden  Station. 

E.  K.  Jones,  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royal  Station.  A.  G.  CROMWELL,  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE,  OHIO,  J.  F.  SHERRY.  Ticket  Agent. 
BOSTON,  360  Wastiington  Street,  J.  B.  SOOTT.   New  England  Passenger  Agent;    T.  K.  Ruth.   Traveling  Passenger   Agent; 

E.  E.  Baeket.  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  343  Fulton  Street,  T.  H.  HENDRI0K80N,  Ticket  Agent. 
BDTLER,  PA.,  \VM.  ToRNER.  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON,  OHIO,  O.  O.  McDonald.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER.  PA.,  J.  H.  BdrNHAm,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO.  24101ark  Street,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  W.  W.  PlOKINO.  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  W.  MoKewin.  Oity  Ticket  Agent; 

\V.  A.  Preston,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.   General  Passenger  Office.  No.  718  Merchants'  Loan  A  Trust  Building.  O.  D.  Rice, 

Passenger  Agent.    Grand  Central  Passenger  Station,  Corner  Harrison  Street  and  5th  Avenue,  F.  J.  Eddy.  Ticket  Agent. 

Auditorium  Annex.  16  Congress  Street.  F.  E.  Scott.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO.  J.  H.  Larrabee.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO,  B.  4  0.  S.-W..  430  Walnut  Street  (Traction  BIdg.j.  O.  H.Wiseman.  District  Passenger  Agent;  G.  A.Mann. 

Oity  Ticket  Agent  ;H.  0.  Stevenson.  Passenger  Agent.    Oentral  Union  Station.  E.  Reisino.  Station    Passenger  Agent; 

J.  F.  Rolf.  Depot  Ticket  Agent- 
CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX..  D.  Bankhardt.  Ageute  General.  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  Prolongacion  Del  5  De  Mayo  11. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  341  Euclid  Avenue.  Arcade  Building.  M.  G.  OarrEL.  Division  Paasenger  Agent;  Geo.  A.  ORB.  Traveling 

Passenger  Agent ;  F.  E.  Gibson.  Ticket  .Agent.    South  Water  Street  Station,  A.N.  DiETZ.  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO.  13  South  High  Street.  F.P.  Copper.  District  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamaqe.  Ticket  Agent.    Union 

Depot.  E.  Paoels.  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVILLB.  PA..  0.  W.  Allen.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  H.  L.  Douglas.  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON.  KY..  402  Scott  Street.  G.M.Abbott.  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS.  J.  P.  Rooebman.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.AO.  S.-W. 

DENVER.  COLO..  8.  M.  Shattuo.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W.  Room  No.  4  Union  Station. 
HARPER'S  FERRY,  W.  VA. ,  G.  R.  Marquette.  Ticket  Agent. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO..  Bni  '261.  A.  C.  Goodrich.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  0.  S.-W. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. .  Room  406  Grosse  Building.  Edwin  Ander.'Son.  Pscific  Co.ist  Agent. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY. .  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  Main  Sts..  R.  8.  Brown.  District  Passenger  Agent ;  J.  G.  Eloin.  Cits  Passenger  Agent. 

Evan  Prosser,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  DoBSEY.  Oity  Ticket  Agent.    7th  St.  Station,  A.  J.  Orone.  Ticket  Agent. 
MANSFIELD.  OHIO.  O.W.Jones.  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA.  OHIO.  G.  M.  Payne.  Depot  Ticket  Agent;  M.  F.  Noll.  Oity  Ticket  .\gent.  First  National  Bank  Building. 
MASSILLON,  OHIO,  VV.  H.  RuoH.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEWARK.  OHIO.  F.  O.  Bartholomew.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  CASTLE.  PA..  R.  L.  Tcrner.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  YORK.  434  Broadway.  Lyman  McOarty.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  Robert  Skinner.  Traveling  Passenger 

Agent;    H.  B.  Faroat.  Oity  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  Ainslie.  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway.  S.  H.  Flanagan.  Ticket  Agent; 

No.  6  Astor  House.  A.  J.  Oesterla,  Ticket  Agent.     246  Broadway.  Thos.  Cook  4  Son.  Ticket  Agents.     108  Greenwich  Street. 

Frank  Zotti.  Ticket  Agent.     25  Union  Square.  West.  Raymond  4  Whitcomb.  Ticket  Agents.     391  Grand  Street.  Hyman 

Werner.  Ticket  Agent.      Stations,  foot  of  West  23d  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty  Street.  N.  R. 
NORFOLK.  VA. ,  10  Granby  Street.  -Atlantic  Motel.  Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Southern  Passenger  .Agent: I.  L.  SpERRY.  Ticket  Agent. 
PARKERSBURQ.  W.  VA..  J.  McO.  Martin.   Traveling  Passenger  Agent:  C.  J.    PltODDrooT,  Ticket  Agent:  J.  W.  JoNE. 

Ticket  Agent  (Ohio  River). 
PHILADELPHIA,  834  Chestnut  Street.  Bernard  AsHBT.  District  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Baekey.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent; 

0.  D.  Gladding.  Ticket  Agent.     N.  E.  Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Chas.  C.  Williams.  Ticket  Agent.      1005  Chestnut 

Street.  Raymond  4  Whitoomb.  Ticket  Agents.      3956  -Market  Street.  Union  Transfer  Co..  Ticket  Agents.       603  5  South 

8d  Street  and  1146  North  2d  Street.  M.  Rosenbaum.  Ticket  Agent.     Station.  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  E.  T.  Maqowan. 

Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  315  Park  Building.  J.  P.  Taqqart.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  A.  W.  TiDDT.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

40*^7  5th  Avenue,   W.  S.  Miller.  City  Ticket  Agent;   A.  J.  Smith.  Oity  Passenger  Agent.     5<16  Smithfleld  Street,  J.  V. 

McOORMiCK,  Ticket  Agent.     609  Smithfield  Street.  Frank  Zotti  4  Co..  Ticket  Agents.     Station.  Oor.  Smithfleld  and 

Water  Streets.  S.J.  Hutchison.  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY.  OHIO.  T.  B.Tucker.  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.,  '203  Monadnock  Building. Edwin  Anderson.  Pacific  Const  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILL..  N.  J.  Neer.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
ST.  LOUIS.  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  6th  and  Olive  Streets.  F.  D.  Gildersleeve.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  J.  E.  BUOHANAN, 

Oity    Passenger  Agent:  L.    L.    Horning.   Oity  Ticket  Agent;   L.   G.   Paul.    Station  Passenger  Agent:    W.  F.   Geisebt. 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  B.  W,  Frauenthal.  Ticket  Agent.  Union  Station. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  R.  O.  Haase.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO.  J.  T.  Montgomery.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES.  IND. .  W.  P.  ToiVNSEND.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
"WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  1417  G  Street.  N.  W..  8.  B.  Heqe.  District  Passenger  Agent ;   H.  P.  Baldwin.  Oity  Passenger  Agent; 

E.  A.  Baughman.  Passenger  Agent:  H.  R.    HowsER.  Ticket  Agent.      619  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  W.  V.  FiSKE.  Ticket  Agent. 

New  Union  Station.  Massachusetts  and  Delaware  Avenues.  Jos.  Kamps.  Ticket  Agent. 
"WHEELING.  W.  VA. .  B.  4  O.  Station.  T.  O.  BUBKE.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;   A.  L.  IRWIN.   Station  Ticket   Agent. 

McLure  House.  O.  R.  Wood.  City  Ticket  Agent. 
■WILMINGTON.  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Station.  J.  E.  Hitch.  Ticket  Agent.    804  Market  Street.  W.  Fulton,  Ticket  Agent, 

H.  A.  Miller.  TraveliuB  Passenger  Agent. 
•WINCHESTER,  VA.,  T.  B.  Patton.  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTOWn,  OHIO,  James  Aiken.  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO.  JAS.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS.  BALTIMORE  EiPORT  4  IMPORT  Oo.,  Limited.  28.  24  and  '26  Billlter  Street.  London.  E.  C;  21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool.  England. 

In  addition  to  ofBcei  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  4  O.  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


C.  W.  BASSETT.  General  Passenger  Agent.  B.  N.  AUSTIN,  General  Passenger  Agent. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East,  Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore  St  Ohio  Lines  Wear,  Otilcaso,  111. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
QENEBAL  OFFICES:  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  BUILDINQ.  BALTIMORE,  MD 


ROYAL    BLUE    LINE 


=  THE  = 


(( 


Royal  Limited' 

SPLENDID 
APPOINTMENTS 


yHE  best  appointed  trains 
*■  between  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Pliiladelpliia  and  l\ew 
Yorii  are  tliose  ol  the  Royal 
Blue  Line,  leaving  Washington 
"Every  Odd  Hour"  and  New 
York  "Every  Even  Hour" 
during  the  day. 

<IIAII  trains  have  Pullman  serv- 
ice, and  dining  cars  serve  all 
meals. 

€11  The  linest  train  ol  the  series 
is  the  "Royal  Limited,"  making 
the  run  in  each  direction  in 
FIVE  HOIRS. 

€}]  It  is  all  Pullman,  but  no  extra 
larc  is  charged.  The  cale- 
smoking,  parlor  and  observa- 
tion cars  are  superb,  and  an 
excellent  table  d'hote  dinner  is 
served.  <II  Lighted  by  electricity 
throughout. 
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CONVENIENT 
SCHEDULES 

NORTHBOUND. 

Lv.  Washington 3.00  pm 

New  Union  Station 

Ar.  Baltimore 3.44  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Lv.  Baltimore 3.48  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Lv.  Baltimore 3.52  pm 

Ml.  Royal  Station. 

Ar.  Wilmington 5.17  pm 

Ar.  Philadelphia 5.50  pm 

34111  and  Chestnut. 

Ar.  New  York 8.00  pm 

Liberty  Street. 

Ar.  New  York 8.10  pm 

23d  Street. 

SOUTHBOUND. 

Lv.  New  York 3.50pm 

23d  Street. 

Lv.  New  York 4.00pm 

liberty  Street. 

Lv.  Philadelphia 6.12  pm 

24th  and  Chestnut. 

Lv.  Wilmington 6.44  pm 

Ar.  Baltimore 8.09  pm 

Ml.  Royal  Station. 

Ar.  Baltimore 8.13  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Lv.  Baltimore 8.16  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Ar.  Washington 9.00  pm 

New  Union  Station 
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Secure   copies  of  Pocket    Guide  to   Washington 
from  Principal  Baltimore  tr*  Ohio  Ticket  Agencies 
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CONVENIENT  TERMINALS 

IN    THE    GREAT   CITIES 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Pittsburg 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

St.  Louis 

Columbus 

Cleveland 

Louisville 


23d  STREET,  in  the  heart  of  the  Hotel,  Shop- 
ping and  Theatre  District. 

LIBERTY  STREET  near  Wall  Street  and  the 
Exchanges. 

24th  and  CHESTNUT  STREET,  on  the  Great 
Retail  Street  of  the  Quaker  City. 

MT.  ROYAL  STATION,  the  Beautiful  Uptown 
Station  in  Residence  District. 

CAMDEN   STATION,  in   the  Center   of  the 
Business  Section. 

NEW  UNION  STATION, 
Connections  with  all  lines  South. 

SMITHFIELD  and  WATER  STREETS,  Three 
Blocks  from  the  Center  of  the  City. 

GRAND    CENTRAL    PASSENGER    STA- 
TION, Harrison  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

CENTRAL  UNION  STATION,  Third  Street 
and  Central  Avenue. 

UNION  STATION, 

Connections  with  all  lines  West  and  Southwest. 


UNION  STATION. 

SOUTH   WATER   STREET,  one  block  from 
Superior  Street. 


FOOT  OF  SEVENTH  STREET. 


Royal  Blue  Line 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 

TOURS 


TO 


WASHINGTON 


ALL  EXPENSES  INCLUDED 

1908 
Seven=Day  Tours 

$25  from  BOSTON 

February  7  and  21 

March   6  and  20,  April  10  and  17 

May  1,  1908 

$18  from  NEW  YORK 

February  8  and  22 

March  7  and  21,  April  11  and  18 

May  2,  1908 

Three=Day  Tours 

$12.00  from  NEW  YORK 

$   9.00  from  PHILADELPHIA 

$   8.70  from  CHESTER 

$   8.25  from  WILMINGTON 

February  13 
March  5  and  26 
April  6,  15  and  30 
May  14,  1908 

Secure  illustrated  itineraries  and  Guide  to  Washington  from 
any  Baltimore  &  Ohio  ticket  agent  in  above  named  cities. 


FLORIDA 


AND    THE 


SOUTH 


Winter  Tourist  Rates 


FROM   ALL    POINTS 
ON   THE 


Baltimore  &  Ohio 


From  Boston 


SPECIAL  TOURS 


February  10     Seaboard  Air  Line 
February  24     Southern  Railway 


From  New  YorK 
"      Philadelphia 
"       Baltimore 
"       Pittsburg 
"       Wheeling 
•*       ParKersburg 


February  11     Seaboard  Air  Line 
February  25     Southern  Railway 


VIA 


WASHINGTON 

NEW  UNION  STATION 


Secure  full  information  as  to  rates,  routes,  schedules, 
etc..   from    Ticket    Agents    Baltimore    f^   Ohio    R.    R. 
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In  connection  with  the  Washington  Southern  Railway  and 
Richmond,    Fredericksburg    &    Potomac    Railroad,  operate 


Through  PuHman  Service 

BETWEEN 

PITTSBURG 

AND 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


Daily  except  Saturday 

Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 

Lv  PITTSBURG,    B.  &  0 9.40  pm 

Ar  WASHINGTON    New  Union  statiom.  .    6.40  am 

Lv  WASHINGTON.  R    F.  &  P 8.X5  am 

Ar  RICHMOND.    Byrd  St 12.35  nn 

Lv  RICHMOND,  R.  F.  &  P..  Byrd  St    .  .    8.20  pm 
Ar  WASHINGTON     New  Union  Station  .  .  11.50  pm 

Lv  WASHINGTON,  B.  &   O 12.30  am 

Ar  PITTSBURG     8.50  am 


SHORTEST    ROUTE 
EXCELLENT    SERVICE 


DINING  CAR   SERVES  BREAKFAST  INTO    PITTSBURG 


Deer  Park   Hotel 

DEER       PARK,       MARYLAND 


Delightful  Summer  Resort  on  the 
"Glades"  of  the  AUeghenies 

This  famous  hostelry  onthe  superb  plateau  of  the  Allefrlieny  Moun- 
tains, known  as  the  "  Olades,"  will  open  June  30,  after  a  complete  renn 
vation  of  the  entire  property,  making:  it  thomufrhly  up-to-date.  The 
hotel  and  cottigres  are  provided  with  gas.  electrieity  and  water  from 
their  own  systems. 

The  popularity  of  Deer  Park  is  due  to  its  desirable  altitude,  'i.noo 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  out  of  reach  of  malaria  and  mosquitoes;  and  its 
magnificent  parking^  of  5(10  acres  of  forest  and  lawn,  and  miles  of  per- 
fectly kept  roadways,  afibrd  most  delightful  surroundings. 

It  is  thoroughly  modern  as  to  improvements  and  equipment,  with 
Bowling  Alleys.  Billiard  Rooms.  Tennis  Courts.  Golf  Links,  Swimming 
Pools.  Livery,  etc..  and  the  delightful  rooms  and  excellent  cuisine  are 
not  surpassed.  No  mountain  resort  equals  it  for  accessibility —  only 
eleven  hours  ride  from  Cincinnati  or  New  York:  nine  and  one-half  hours 
from  Phdadelphia:  seven  hours  from  Baltimore;  six  hours  from  Wash- 
ington; seven  hours  from  Pittsburg:  ten  hours  from  Columbus;  twenty- 
one  hours  from  St.  Louis,  and  nineteen  hours  from  Chicago,  via  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Deer  Park  guests  can  take  through  sleeping  cars  from  any  of  these 
cities  and  alight  at  the  hotel  without  change  of  cars.  The  Dining  Car 
service  is  excellent.  Very  few  summer  resorts  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
through  train  and  Pullman  car  service  from  all  points  such  as  Deer  Park. 

For  rates  in  hotel,  annexes  or  cottages,  or  illustrated  booklets  and 
floor  plans,  apply  to 

W.  E.  BURWELL.  Manager, 

B.  tv  O.  R.  R.  Building.  Baltimore.  Md.  luntil  June  1). 
Afterward  Deer  Park,  Md. 
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California,  British  Columbia, 

Arizona,  Mexico, 

Idaho,  New  Mexico, 


Washington, 

Oregon, 

Nevada. 


ON  SALE  DAILY 

UNTIL     APRIL     29,     1908 


For  tickets  and  full  information  call  on  or  address  Ticket  Agents 
BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 
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National  Sculptors'  Exhibition  at  Baltimore 


I  HE  most  niatrniticent  ex- 
hibit of  sculpture  ever 
shown  in  America  will  be 
(jiven  in  Baltimore  at  the 
Fifth  Regiment  Armory 
for  a  period  of  three 
weeks,  from  April  .^  to 
April  25,  the  exhibition  to  be  entirely  the 
handiwork  of  American  sculptors. 


Pair  at  St.  Louis.  It  is  claimed  these  exhi- 
bitions of  the  National  Sculptors'  Society 
have  demonstrated  that  the  sculptors  of  this 
country  are  doing  equal  or  finer  work  than 
the  French  artists. 

This  is  particularly  noticeable,  not  only 
in  small  bronzes  and  portraits,  but  in  the 
large  groups  and  equestrians  which  have 
commanded  the  world's  attention. 


the   I'lTOHER.  By  P,Tiiii 

K\    A.  A.  \Veiiim.Hii.  Sculjjtnr. 


Superiority  of  American  sculpture  was 
recognized  for  the  first  time  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  the  claim  to  such  was 
enhanced  by  the  splendid  exhibits  at  the 
World's  Fair,  Chicago;  the  Pan-American 
Exhibition    at    Buffalo;     and   the    World's 


Until  several  years  ago,  all  small  bronzes 
for  house  decoration  came  from  France  and 
were  of  an  inferior  quality;  the  American 
artists  are  now  producing  a  far  better  bronze 
than  that  from  France,  which  the  forth- 
coming   exhibition    will    demonstrate    to    a 
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strikiny:  degree.  About  three  hundred  of 
the  finest  of  these  will  be  shown. 

'T'he  marble  portraits  by  American  artists 
found  throughout  America's  handsome 
homes,  are  equally  superior,  and  many  such 
will  be  exhibited  together  with  three  or  four 
exquisite  equestrian  statues. 

It  is  the  endeavor  to  give  these  general 
exhibitions  triennially,  the  preceding  ones 
having  been  held  in  New  York.  In  this 
particular  case  the  artistic  temperament  of 
Baltimore  prevailed  in  asking  for  the  exhi- 
bition, as  there  was  a  tendency  not  to  con- 
fine the  interest  in  sculpture  to  New  ^'ork 
City  alone. 

The  great  floor  of  the  Armory  building, 
with  an  area  of  60,000  square  feet,  will 
present  the  appearance  of  an  artistic  flower 
garden ;  immense  flower  beds  will  be  laid 
out  from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the 
other,  according  to  formulated  plans,  and 
throughout  the  gardens  the  works  in  marble, 
plaster  and  bronze  will  be  placed.  Alcoves 
will  be  arranged  around  the  walls,  each  con- 
taining some  work.  The  intention  is  to 
make  the  exhibit  more  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive than  any  heretofore. 

In  the  acceptance  of  Baltimore  as  the 
place  of  exhibit,  it  was  also  desired  to  select 
a  favorable  place  as  near  the  nation's  capital 
as  possible,  and  the  nearness  of  the  Monu- 
mental City  to  the  capital,  with  excellent 
and  frequent  forty-five  minute  train  service, 
was  a  great  advantage. 

The  patrons  of  the  exhibition  include  the 
British,  French  and  Japanese  ambassadors, 
Secretary  of  State,  the  presidents  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  Columbia,  California,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Harvard,  Cornell, Bryn  Mawr,  Virginia 
and  Princeton  Universities;  the  mayors  of 
all  the  large  eastern  cities,  with  a  long  list  of 
those  names  so  well  known  throughout  the 
country  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
art  interests  of  America. 

The  prominent  sculptors  and  architects, 
together  with  Baltimore's  most  influential 
citizens,  have  organized  a  Sculptors'  Exhibi- 
tion Society  to  take  charge  of  the  exhibition 
and  guarantee  the  most  artistic  success  imagi- 
nable, to  attract  the  interest  of  all  lovers  of 
art  througout  the  country  at  the  most  season- 
able time  of  year. 

The  National  Sculpture  Society  was 
evolved  from  a  little  group  of  artists  united 
for  the  love  of  the  profession,  and  the  society 
has  grown  in  power  and  influence  until  today 
it  nimibers  eighty-nine  professional  members 


and  one  hundred  and  rifty  lay  members  to 
give  it  encouragement  and  aid.  There  have 
been  given  five  great  exhibitions  of  sculpture 
culminating  in  the  imposing  show  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden.  The  famous  "Dewey 
Arch"  will  ever  stand  in  recollection  a 
moniunent  to  the  self-forgetting  efforts  of 
the  united  brotherhood. 

Our  architects  have  done  much  to  bring 
about  a  recognition  of  American  merit,  and, 
realizing  the  value  of  good  sculpture  upon 
their  massive  piles,  their  tastes  and  enthusi- 
asm have  greatly  aided  the  progress  of  art 
in  the  United  States.  In  such  buildings  as 
the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington; 
the  Appellate  Court,  the  new  Custom  House 
and  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  in  New 
York;  and  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  now  in 
progress  of  decoration,  are  something  to 
point  to;  here  are  visible  the  lasting  remind- 
ers of  the  skill  of  our  American  sculptors. 

America,  or  more  explicitly  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  considered  only  a 
commercial  nation  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
and  if  perchance  the  foregoing  claims  are 
observed  by  those  ancient  nations  which 
have  furnished  the  world's  art  for  centuries, 
they  will,  to  use  some  of  our  most  effective 
slang,      sit  up  and  take  notice. 

It  is  indeed  significant  to  note,  however, 
that  one  hundred  years  ago  America  had 
not  one  single  trained  sculptor. 

Horatio  Greenough  (1805-1852)  was 
America's  first  professional  sculptor  and  the 
first  to  study  abroad.  Other  pioneers  were 
Hiram  Powers,  Thomas  Crawford,  Thomas 
Ball,  Henry  Kirke  Brown,  Randolph 
Rogers,  William  Witmore  Storv,  Harriet 
Hosmer  and  ^V.  H.  Rhinehart. 

Erastus  D.  Palmer  of  Albany,  and  John 
Rogers  were  of  more  distinctly  native  inspir- 
ation; the  former  creating  works  of  no 
little  idea!  beauty;  the  latter  celebrating 
patriotism  and  the  homelier  virtues  in  naive, 
realistic  statuettes. 

J.  Q.  A.  Ward  is  the  dean  of  practising 
sculptors  of  America,  with  a  record  as  hon- 
orable as  it  is  long,  culminating  in  his  statue 
of  "Henry  Ward  Beecher"  of  Brooklyn. 
Augustus  St.  Cjaudens,  whose  death  occurred 
last  year,  made  his  debut  in  1880  with  the 
well-known  "Admiral  Farragut"'  of  Madi- 
son Square,  New  York.  This  creation  was 
followed  by  his  Abraham  Lincoln"  in 
Chicago,  the  "Shaw  Memorial"  in  Bos- 
ton,  the  "Adams  Memorial"  at  W^ashing- 
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ton  and  the  recent  equestrian  "Sherman'" 
in   New  York   City. 

D.  C.  French  has  to  his  credit  "Death 
and  the  Young  Sculptor"  and  the  ()'Reiil\' 
Memorial  in  Boston,  "Alma  Mater"  at 
Columbia  Uni\ersity  and  the  great  groups 
of  The  Continents,''  decorating  the  new 
Custom  House,  New  York. 

Frederick  MacMonnies'  name  is  inter- 
nationally famed  through  his      Stranahan," 

Nathan  Hale,''  "Shakespeare,"  "Bac- 
chante," Columbian  Fountain"  and  many 
other  notable  works. 


Paul    Bartlett's    "Columbus"    and 

Michael  Angelo,"  at  the  Congressional 
Library,  Washington,  are  familiar  to  many 
thousands  in  America,  and  his  equestrian 
"Lafayette"  in  the  Court  of  the  Tuiileries 
in  Paris  to  the  throngs  of  visitors  to  France. 

George  Gray  Barnard  has  furnished  large 
groups  for  the  new  State  House  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  list  might  be  continued  indefinitely 
with  scores  of  names  of  men  and  women 
whose  promise  and  achievements  signify 
much  in  the  advance  of  sculptin'e  in  America. 


Locomotive   Talk 

By  NIXON  WATERMAN,  in  S.  K.  Employers'  Magazine 


Said  the  engine,      I  drink  only  water,  and  stil 
I  could  get  on  a  toot  if  required. 

I  can  tender  my  own  resignation  at  will. 
But  I  never  can  go  till  I'm  fired. 


I  get  hot  when  I'm  coaled,  but  I  ne\er  can  shirk 
Nor  be  switched  from  my  purpose  so  active; 

I  rail  not  at  fate,  but  I  puff  my  own  work 
And  es-steam  it  as  something  at-track-tive. 

I  have  only  one  eye,  which  may  seem  rather  queer. 
Till  you  think,  if  you  haven't  already, 

That  engines  like  1  am  have  only  one  ear — 
The  engineer,  sober  and  steady. 

My  train  rushes  on  like  an  arrow  swift-sped. 
Till  I  put  on  my  brakes  and  1  slack  her; 

I  chew,  chew,  whenever  1  coa.x  her  ahead. 
And  likewise  I  chew,  chew,  to  back  "er. " 


Richmond  on  the  James 


From  the  Tourist's  Monthly  Magazine 


ICHMOND  ON  THE 

JAMKS'  '  is  one  of  the 
most  historically  interest- 
ing cities  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  natural 
beauty  of  this  city  on  her 
seven  hills" '  excites  sur- 
prise; hills  and  dales,  and  the  beautiful  falls 
of  the  James  are  objects  that  please  the  eye, 
and  travelers  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the 
beauty  of  this  lovely  city  of  the  South. 
Nature  has  done  much  to  beautify  Rich- 
mond, but  it  is  not  the  beauty  of  the  city 
alone  that  calls  for  the  admiration  of  all 
who  come  within  her  borders,  but  the  fact 
that  her  early  history  is  so  fraught  with  stir- 
ring scenes  of  frontier  life  and  romantic 
incidents  that  their  recital  must  form  a 
pleasing  link  between  the  old  era  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  new  era  which 
began  with  the  Civil  War  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  later. 

The  site  of  the  City  of  Richmond  is 
upon  the  very  spot  occupied  not  only  by 
the  most  famous  Indian  tribes  known  to 
histor)'  (under  the  mighty  Powhatan,  father 
of  Pocahontas),  but  the  hrst  English  settlers, 
who,  after  depositing  their  goods  and  fam- 
ilies at  Jamestown,  continued  their  journey 
up  the  James  River  to  Richmond,  where 
the  falls  of  the  river  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  proceed  farther.  Tradition  tells  us 
that  the  mighty  Powhatan  had  his  camping 
ground  very  near  the  city,  and  his  tomb  is 
pointed  out  to  visitors,  just  below  the  city 
on  what  is  known  as  the      Mayo  home. 

Here  also  the  British  soldiers  marched 
when  Arnold  and  Tarleton  invaded  Rich- 
mond in  the  last  vear  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

The  Capitol  Square"  was  also  the  place 
from  which  many  of  the  Confederate  sol- 
diers of  the  late  war  were  mustered  into 
service  —  under  Lee  and  Jackson. 

The  site  upon  which  Richmond  is  built 
was  discovered  by  Newport  and  Capt.  John 
Smith  in  1607.  Colonel  William  Byrd 
founded  Richmond  in  1737,  and  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1742.  In  1779 
the  capitol,  which  had  been  until  then  in 
Williamsburg,  was  mo\ed  to  Richmond. 
The     foundation    of     the     present    Capitol 


Building  was  laid  in  1785,  and  completed 
in  1792,  the  model  from  which  it  was  built 
being  one  made  in  France  for  Thomas 
Jefferson,  which  is  now  carefully  preserved 
in  the  State  Library,  where  it  is  an  object  of 
much  interest  to  the  crowds  of  visitors. 

Richmond  is  a  rapidly  growing  city,  and 
it  is  hard  to  realize  that  in  1865  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
evacuation,  when  the  Federal  troops  were 
entering  the  city.  A  great  many  fine  views 
are  to  be  had  from  the  hills  about  the 
city,  and  from  the  top  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing and  the  tower  of  the  City  Hall  the 
course  of  the  James  River  can  be  traced  for 
miles  as  it  flows  on  to  join  the  water  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  0\er  the  roads  leading 
into  the  city  from  every  direction  marched 
the  weary  soldiers  of  both  armies  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  near  the  river  just  below 
Gallego  Mills  stood  Libby  Prison  (which 
was  moved  to  Chicago  during  the  World's 
Fair),  its  site  now  occupied  by  an  ice  plant. 

Around  the  city,  almost  within  its  cor- 
porate limits,  are  still  to  be  seen  breast- 
works thrown  up  by  the  armies  camping 
around  the  city  as  a  defense.  Quantities  of 
bullets,  balls  and  buckles  ha\e  been  dug 
from  these  embankments.  \\'ithin  a  short 
distance  of  the  city  were  fought  the  battles 
of  Yellow  Tavern,  Cold  Harbor,  Seven 
Pines,  Strawberry  Hill,  Malvern  Hill, 
Mechanicsville,  Ciaines'  Mill  and  Savage 
Station.  The  history  of  the  Seven  Days' 
Fight  around  Richmond  is  indeed  "written 
in  blood." 

^\  hile  Richmond  is  interesting  and 
important  architecturally,  it  is  as  a  "monu- 
mental city"  that  she  is  most  attractive. 
The  first  in  importance  is  naturally  the 
gigantic  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  in 
Capitol  Square.  The  corner-stone  of  this 
monument  was  laid  in  185U,  February'  15th. 
It  was  dedicated  February  11,  1858.  The 
monument  is  sixty  feet  in  height  and  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  S260,000.  A  narrow 
spiral  stairway  ascends  within  the  monu- 
ment, opening  directly  beneath  the  horse 
on  which  Washington  is  seated. 

A  beautiful  statue  of  \\'ashington — made 
from  life  by  the  French  artist  Houdon  —  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 


RICHMOND    ON   THE  JAMES. 


The  Stonewall  Jackson  nioniinient, 
directly  opposite  the  City  Hall,  in  the  Cap- 
itol grounds,  is  a  fine  work  of  art  in  bronze. 
It  was  the  gift  of  Knglish  admirers,  and 
was  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Poley.  The 
statue  was  dedicated  October  26,  1875. 

Henry  Clay's  monument,  also  in  Capitol 
Square,  is  a  beautiful  statue  by  Hart,  and 
was  dedicated  in  1 860. 

The  Robert  E.  Lee  monument,  situated 
in  what  is  known  as  "Lee  District,"  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  is  the  work  of 
Mercie,  a  French  sculptor,  and  is  a  fine 
work  of  art. 

The  Howitzer  statue,  in  bronze,  was 
designed  by  W.  I>.  Sheppard,  a  Richmond 
artist. 

A  tine  statue  of  General  \\  ickham  is  to 
be  seen  in  Monroe  Park.  It  was  designed 
by  E.  \ .  N'alentine,  of   Richmond. 

The  statue  of  General  A.  P.  Hill  is  on 
the  drive  from  the  Boulevard  to  the  Brook 
road. 

The  monument  to  the  Confedrate  dead, 
in  Hollywood  Cemetery,  is  built  of  \'irginia 
granite,  and  is  an  imposing  pile. 

The  Soldiers"  and  Sailors'  nn)nument,  in 
Libby  Hill  Park,  was  designed  by  W.  L. 
Sheppard,  of  Richmond,  and  is  a  tribute  to 
the  private  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  view  from  Libby  Hill  is  one 
of  the  finest  to  be  had  in  the  city,  and 
crowds  during  the  summer  season  take 
adxantage  of  the  pleasant  seats  furnished 
in  the  park. 

The  X'irginia  State  Library  contains  some 
of  the   most   interesting  books   on   ancient 


history  to  be  found  in  the  United  States, 
and  are  of  untold  value.  Some  of  these 
works  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
known  collection.  Among  other  valuable 
articles  is  the  first  Virginia  newspaper  that 
published  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  contains  the  Declaration  in  full,  and 
is  dated  July  26,  1776.  In  a  large  show- 
case in  the  Library  Building  are,  among 
other  things,  the  following  interesting  relics: 
The  model  of  the  Capitol  made  for  Thomas 
Jefferson  while  he  was  a  minister  to  France 
in  1785;  the  Hag  of  the  Confederacy  used 
on  the  State  House  during  the  Civil  War; 
sword  cane  belonging  to  Patrick  Henry; 
horn  drinking  cup  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
taken  at  "^'orktown  1781;  revolutionary 
Hag;  pike  of  John  Brown,  taken  at  Harper's 
Ferry  in  1859  by  Colonel  R.  E.  Lee;  Peter 
Francisco's  sword.  The  chair  and  desk  of 
Patrick  Henry  are  also  in  the  librar\ . 

Fhe  fine  Richmond  City  Hall  is  directly 
opposite  the  Capitol  Square,  and  is  a  most 
imposing  and  beautiful  structure.  It  is  built 
of  Richmond  granite,  five  stories  in  height, 
surmounted  by  a  tower  180  feet  high,  and 
cost  SI, 500,000. 

The  White  House  of  the  Confeder- 
acy "  is  also  near,  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth 
and  Clay  streets,  and  was  the  home  of 
President  Davis  during  his  official  life  in 
Richmond.  It  is  now  used  as  a  Confeder- 
ate Museum. 

Washington's  Headquarters,"  on 
Twentieth  and  Main  streets,  is  the  oldest 
building  in  the  cit>',  and  is  said  to  have  been 
used  by  George  Washington. 


Camden    Station 

By  FOLGER  McKINSEY,  the  "Beiitztown  Bard"  in  Baltimore  Sun. 


Where  lips  of  love  bid  love  good-by, 
And  clouded  roof-lights  hide  the  sky: 
\\  here  car  smoke  blows  and  engines  roar. 
And  all  day  long  the  train  tides  pour, 
This  grim  old  station,  like  a  fate, 
Broods  on  beside  the  city's  gate! 

A  red-capped  porter  on  the  run, 

A  little  childheart  in  the  sun, 

A  mother' s  teary  farewell  said 

Unto  a  lad  with  curly  head; 

A  sweetheart  kiss,  a  whispered  sigh 

^^  hen  wife  and  husband  bid  good-by! 

A  cabman's  call,  a  flurried  line 

Of  travelers  rushing  to  divine 

The  train  announcer's  long,  mixed  roll 

Of  gruff-called  places  on  the  scroll 

Of  earth's  green  garden,  where  the  train 

Is  waiting  for  you  in  the  rain ! 

Amid  the  dun,  brown,  smoke-grimed  scene, 
A  news-stand's  red-bound  magazine, 
Its  bright-backed  covers  in  array 
Against  the  somber  brown  and  gray 
Of  wall  and  roof  and  smoke  and  steam 
And  throngs  that  thread  the  maze  of  dream ! 

Ciate  after  gate,  and  off  they  go. 
The  sad,  the  glad,  the  high,  the  low; 
And  in  they  come,  and  all  day  long 
Ihe  dapper  trainman  sings  his  song: 
'Relay,  \\'inchester,  Hagerstown; 
Mount  Royal  Express,  one  flight  down!  " 

Old  landmark  of  the  tide  of  years, 
^\'here  life's  farewell,  of  smile  or  tears. 
Hath  sounded  o'er  and  o'er  again 
From  lips  of  women  and  of  men, 
A\  ith  all  .\'our  smoke,  and  grime,  and  gloom, 
Ten  thousand  memories  round  you  bloom! 

Ten  thousand  shadows  mingle  there, 
\\'ith  all  those  hosts  of  joy  and  care ; 
Ten  thousand  travelers,  whom  we  see 
Only  as  shapes  of  grief  and  glee. 
Go  in  and  out  the  station  door — 
Old  Camden  .Station, 


THE  BREAKERS  AFTER  A   STORM. 


The  Easter  Parade  at  Atlantic  City 


T  I.  A  N  T  I  C   C  I  T  ^• 

rejoices  in  the  reception 
of  its  visitors  every  month 
in  the  year,  but  never 
does  it  smile  a  brighter 
welcome  than  during  the 
Easter  season.  Although 
crowds  are  ilocking  to  the  seaside  metrop- 
olis all  during  the  Lenten  period,  Easter 
Sunday  marks  the  opening  of  the  spring 
season,  and  each  year  thousands  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  great 
boardwalk,  the  exhilarating  breezes,  the 
beautiful  expanse  of  ocean,  as  well  as  the 
social  life  at  the  numerous  hotels  and  places 
of  amusement.  The  ocean  loses  the  steely 
hue  with  which  the  dull  wintry  days  have 
colored  its  troubled  surface,  and  glows  like 
some  great  emerald  beneath  the  bright  rays 
of  the  early  spring  sun.  The  proximity  to 
the  Gulf  Stream,  coming  from  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  northerly 
along  the  Jersey  coast,  gives  Atlantic  Gity 
a  milder  climate  than  inland  cities  of  the 
same  latitude. 

It  has  been  but  a  little  over  a  decade 
since  this  island  city  was  known  only  as  a 
summer  resort,  and  with  the  approach  of 
autumn  hotels  and  boarding  houses  closed 
their  doors  not  to  resume  operation  until 
the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  gave  fair  indica- 
tions that  summer  was  nigh;  and  during  the 
chilly  months  the  population  dwindled  down 
until  the  hotel  caretakers  and  the  fishermen 
formed  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 


Being  within  a  few  hours  ride  of  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  East  and  easily  acces- 
sible to  those  of  greater  distance,  demands 
were  made  for  winter  accommodations,  and 
conditions  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  hotel  proprietors  need  no  longer 
reckon  upon  the  profits  of  one  season  to 
carry  them  o\  er  to  the  next. 

The  Easter  scene  at  Atlantic  City  is  far 
different  from  that  presented  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  thousands 
may  be  seen  taking  a  plunge  in  the  surf 
or  building  pyramids  of  the  sand.  Men 
and  women  whose  names  are  linked  with 
the  financial  and  social  circles  of  our  great- 
est cities  gather  here  to  laugh  and  chat, 
while  inhaling  the  in\igorating  breezes  direct 
from  the  briny  ocean.  The  bathing  suit  is 
replaced  by  the  street  costume  of  the  latest 
design,  and  despite  the  sobriety  of  Eastertide, 
the  styles  for  the  coming  season  are  those 
most  prominent;  for  this  is  a  social  e\ent 
and  everyone  is  seeking  a  whiff  of  the  early 
spring.  At  this  time  the  boardwalk  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  beach,  and  stretching  from 
the  Inlet  southward  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
se\en  miles,  forms  the  footpath  for  the 
constantly  moving  panorama  of  humanity  in 
search  of  health  and  recreation,  with  the 
desire  to  see  and  be  seen. 

Eor  the  in\alid  and  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  exert  themselves  comfortable  rolling 
chairs  are  at  their  command,  and  for  a 
nominal  sum  can  be  wheeled  along  apace 
with  the  throng. 


THE   EASTER    PARADE   AT  ATLANTIC   CITY. 


There  is  no  lack  of  amusement.  From 
daylight,  when  healthseekers  are  eagerly 
inhaling  the  early  morning  salt  air  and  watch- 
ing the  sun  rise  over  the  ocean,  until 
midnight,  when  the  theatre  parties,  dances 
and  concerts  are  over,  the  immense  steel 
piers  are  open  all  the  year  and  offer  enjoy- 
ment of  almost  e\ery  \ariety,  from  the 
bowling  alley  to  the  concert  hall.  The 
numerous  souvenir  shops  and  auction  stores 
are  always  well  patronized,  especially  by  the 
fairer  sex,  and  the  assortment  of  novelties 
and    quaint'  antiques    is    a    revelation    to 


a  haven  of  rest  may  be  found  in  one  of  the 
comfortable  chairs  where  the  esplanade  and 
ocean  are  within  close  range. 

While  surf  bathing  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question  at  this  season,  all  modern  hotels  are 
equipped  with  both  fresh  and  salt  water 
baths,  and  a  plunge  in  the  sea  water,  at  any 
temperature  desired,  is  a  luxury  of  the  day. 

The  journey  to  Atlantic  City  from  points 
even  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  River 
may  be  made  one  of  enjoyment  throughout 
if  a  little  care  is  taken  in  arranging  the 
itinerary.    All  trains  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 


THE  BOARD  WALK.  ATLANTIC  CITY. 


devotees  of  the  notion  departments  of  city 
stores. 

For  those  fond  of  out-of-door  diversions, 
fishing,  automobiling  and  golfing  appeal, 
while  the  fleet  of  yachts,  as  they  glide  over 
the  waves  with  their  white  sails  glistening  in 
the  sun,  extend  a  most  cordial  welcome  to 
the  \isitor. 

The  hotel  accommodations  are  unsur- 
passed and  resemble  in  style  and  appoint- 
ments the  hostelries  of  our  largest  cities. 
The  spacious  sunparlors  with  unobstructed 
views  of  the  ocean  are  features  of  many  of 
the  hotels;  and  when  tired  of  promenading, 


Railroad  between  the  East  and  West  run 
through  Washington,  where  ten  days  stop- 
over is  permitted  in  each  direction.  At 
this  point  passengers  are  landed  in  the  new 
Union  Station,  which  forms  the  gateway  for 
all  railroads  entering  the  city.  The  ter- 
minal, now  practically  completed,  was  built  at 
an  expense  of  over  eighteen  million  dollars, 
which  has  been  assumed  by  the  various  rail- 
roads and  the  United  States  Government. 
The  National  Capital  has  many  attrac- 
tions at  this  time  of  the  year.  Congress  is 
in  session  and  one  can  be  entertained  for 
hours  listening  to  the  orations  of  those  who 
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have  been  selected  to  frame  the  laws  of  the 
country.  The  National  Library,  which  is 
especially  beautiful  at  night,  is  conceded  to 
be  the  most  magnificent  structure  of  its  kind. 
And  while  the  Library  is  principally  inten- 
ded for  the  use  of  members  of  Congress, 
any  visitor  can  obtain  books  to  be  read  while 
there. 

Other  places  of  equal  interest  to  every 
true  American  are  the  White  House,  Cor- 
coran Art  Gallery,  National  Monument, 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National 
Museum.  A  few  hours  can  also  be  well 
spent  in  making  the  trip  to  Mount  Vernon, 
by  either  trolley  or  boat,  where  many  price- 
less relics  of  the  father  of  his  country  are  to 
be  found. 

Additional    stop-overs    may    be    made  at 


Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  where  many 
places  of  interest  are  within  close  range. 
From  almost  any  point  on  the  great  rail- 
way system  Atlantic  City  can  be  reached 
within  twenty-four  hours,  if  one  is  desirous 
of  a  through  trip.  By  taking  an  evening 
train,  the  commodious  drauing-room  sleep- 
ers are  so  comfortable  that  at  the  break  of 
dawn  you  are  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
point  of  last  recollection;  and  then  the  day 
passes  most  enjoyably  while  lounging  in  an 
easy  chair  of  the  Pullman  parlor  car,  viewing 
the  numerous  points  of  scenic  and  historic 
interest  for  which  this  railroad  is  world 
renowned,  until  the  first  whiff  of  salt  air  is 
caught  as  the  train  speeds  along  at  a  terrific 
gait  to  ensure  your  arrival  at  destination  in 
time  for  the  evening  meal. 


On  a  Railway  Platform 

By  ALFERD  NOYES,  in  The  Nation 

A  drizzle  of  drifting  rain 

And  a  blurred  white  lamp  o'erhead, 
T  hat  shines  as  my  love  will  shine  again 

In  the  world  of  the  dead. 


Round  me  the  wet,  black  night. 

And,  afar  in  the  limitless  gloom, 
Crimson  and  green,  two  blossoms  of  light. 

Two  stars  of  doom. 

But  the  night  of  death  is  aflare 
W'ith  a  touch  of  black-brown  fire. 

And  the  coal-black  deeps  of  the  quivering  air 
Rend  for  my  soul's  desire. 

Leap,  heart,  for  the  pulse  and  the  roar 
And  the  lights  of  the  streaming  train 

That  leaps  with  the  heart  of  thy  love  once  more 
Out  of  the  mist  and  the  rain. 

For  the  thousand  panes  of  light 

And  the  faces  veiled  in  mist. 
Streaming  out  of  the  desolate  night 

In  ruby  and  amethyst. 

Out  of  the  desolate  years 

That  thundering  pageant  Hows; 
But  I  see  no  more  than  a  window  of  tears 

\Vhich  her  face  has  turned  to  a  rose. 


Landmarks  of  Methodism 

And  the  General   Conference  of   the   Methodist   Episcopal  Church  at 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May,  190S 

By   CLARENCE    HENRY   FORREST 


ilALTIMORE  will  be  the 
Lt  scene  of  a  notable  assem- 
'^  blage  this  year.  The 
General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  will  meet  in  The 
Lyric,  May  6.  During 
the  ensuinu;  days  it  is  estimated  that  a  throng 
of  at  least  thirty  thousand  persons  will  come 
to  the  city  as  \isitors  to  this  great  gathering, 
or  in  company  with  the  members  of  the 
Conference.  The  regularly  elected  dele- 
gates entitled  to  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ings number  eight  hundred.  These  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

There  were  on  December  31,  1907,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  Annual  Conferences, 
each  of  which  is  entitled  to  select  delegates 
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to  the  General  Conference.  The  delega- 
tions vary  from  two  to  sixteen  in  number. 
One  hundred  and  twelve  Annual  Confer- 
ences are  within  the  United  States,  of  which 
ninety-six  are  English  speaking,  ten  are 
German,  four  Swedish  and  two  Norwegian- 
Danish. 

There  are  nineteen  Foreign  Conferences 
distributed  as  follows:  India,  six;  China, 
three;  South  America,  two;  Germany, 
two;  Switzerland,  one;  Sweden,  one;  Nor- 
way, one;  Italy,  one;  Mexico,  one;  Africa, 
one. 

In  emphasis  of  the  wide  influence  of 
Methodism,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  busi- 
ness of  ninety-seven  Annual  Conferences  is 
carried  on  in  the  English  tongue,  thirteen 
use  the  German  language,  ti\e  the  Swedish, 
three  the  Norwegian,  three  the  Chinese, 
three  the  Spanish,  one  the  Italian  and  six 
the  se\eral  vernaculars  of  India.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
Annual  Conferences  enumerated,  there  are 
twelve  Mission  Conferences  and  sixteen 
Missions  which  ha\e  no  official  representa- 
tion in  the  General  Conference. 

The  number  of  communicants  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  given  in  the 
Methodist  Year  Book  for  1908  is  3,234,- 
524,  of  which  2,240,354  are  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  including  the  children  who 
are  brought  under  the  influence  of  this  great 
religious  organization,  it  is  reasonable  to 
state  that  it  represents  10,000,000  individ- 
uals. The  number  of  Sunday  School 
scholars  is  given  as  3,007,677.  But  these 
statistics,  great  numerically  as  they  may  be, 
do  not  measure  the  full  tribute  to  that  re- 
ligious system  which  is  called  Methodism 
that  it  deserves,  for  out  of  its  early  begin- 
nings have  grown  other  distinctive  religious 
organizations  which  now  number  many 
millions  of  persons,  and  which  essentially 
adhere  to  the  same  faith,  but  which  are  not 
affiliated  with  the  General  Conference, 
which  meets  in  Baltimore  in  May. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  seventeen 
bodies  of  Methodists  which  number  6,551, - 
891  communicant  members,  giving  this 
denomination  second  rank  in  this  country. 
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But  to  go  a  step  further,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  alone  with  its  2,24U,.^54 
members  is  only  exceeded  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  is  closely  followed 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
ranking  Hfth  with  1,209,976  members. 

Statistical  prefaces  make  dull  reading, 
usually,  but  the  significance  of  piling  up 
figures  in  this  stor\'  is  to  show  what  a  mighty 
oak  has  from  a  little  acorn  grown,  and  to 
dwell  upon  the  historic  fact  that  the  acorn 
was  in  a  sense  planted  in  and  near  Balti- 
more. The  coming  together  of  this  poten- 
tial religious  body  in  Baltimore  this  year  has, 
consequently,  a  peculiar  and  an  interesting 
phase,  and  it  is  our  purpose  briefly  to 
recount  the  chain  of  events  centering  in  this 
city  which  make  it  a  Mecca  for  Methodists, 
if  we  may  transport  a  word  from  an  alien 
faith  to  express  our  meaning. 

Ihe  world  recognizes  that  the  religious 
movement  which  grew  out  of  the  life 
works  of  John  Wesley  in  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century  is  too  momentous  and 
far-reaching  to  be  limited  to  any  one  place 
or  people,  and  from  the  \ery  nature  of  its 
organization  and  purpose  must  continue  to 
grow,  increase  and  spread. 

In  this  process  of  evolution  it  transpired 
that  highly  interesting  events  took  place  in 
Maryland,  beginning  with  the  preaching  of 
Robert  Strawbridge,  who  emigrated  from 
Ireland  about  1760,  settled  on  Sam's  Creek, 
Frederick  (now  Carroll)  county,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  began  to  conduct  re- 
ligious worship  according  to  the  precepts  of 
Methodism.  Strawbridge  formed  a  Meth- 
odist society  and  soon  built  in  the  \icinity 
of  his  home  a  "Log  Meeting  House," 
which  has  become  famous  in  the  annals  of 
Methodism  as  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first 
two  buildings  that  may  be  reasonably  con- 
sidered as  .Methodist  churches  in  America. 
The  claim  to  priority  has  been  a  subject  of 
discussion  between  advocates  of  this  struc- 
ture and  those  of  the  church  also  famous 
in  Methodist  histor>',  known  as  the  John 
Street  Church  in  New  York,  which  was 
constructed  about  the  same  period. 

The  Log  Meeting  House  was  twenty- 
four  feet  by  twent>'-four  feet  three  inches. 
The  building  was  torn  down  in  later  years, 
and  as  a  place  of  worship  it  was  succeeded 
by  a  structure  which  has  become  widely 
known  as  the  'Stone  Chapel,"  which  was 
erected  on  Pipe  Creek  in  178J,  a  short 
distance  from  the  site  of  the  first  meeting 
house.      The  Stone  Chapel  was  rebuilt  in 
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in  America. 

1800  and  continues  until  the  present  time. 
An  interesting  relic  of  the  Log  .Meeting 
House  may  be  sten  in  the  Strawbridge 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Park  avenue 
and  Wilson  street,  Baltimore,  the  pulpit 
being  made  from  wood  obtained  from  the 
old  logs. 

The  scene  of  these  early  labors  of  Straw- 
bridge  and  these  monuments  of  the  early 
Methodists  is  a  few  miles  southwest  of 
Westminster,  Carroll  county,  Md.,  which 
city  is  twenty-eight  miles  northwest  of  Bal- 
timore. The  homes  of  many  of  the  earliest 
Methodists  in  America  are  in  that  region. 

Strawbridge  resided  sixteen  years  at  his 
dwelling  on  Sam's  Creek.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Long  Green,  Baltimore  county, 
which  is  nearer  Baltimore  city,  and  located 
on  a  farm  given  him  during  his  life  by 
Capt.  Charles  Ridgely.  This  home  is  in 
the  immediate  \  icinity  of  Hampton,"  the 
noted  colonial  house  of  the  Ridgely  family. 
In  1781,  while  at  the  home  of  Mr.  John 
Wheeler,  Strawbridge  died,  and  Richard 
Owings,  one  of  his  first  converts,  preached 
his  funeral  sermon  under  an  immense  wal- 
nut tree  in  the  yard  of  the  dwelling.  His 
body  was  interred  in  the  orchard  on  this 
place,  which  is  about  eight  miles  north  of 
Baltimore,  but  in  later  years  was  removed 
to  Mt.  01i\et  Cemetery,  on  the  Frederick 
road,  north  of  this  cit>'.  There  a  handsome 
monument  marks  the  final  resting  place  of 
this  pioneer  in  Amerjcan  Methodism. 
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The  naming  of  Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery 
leads  us  at  once  to  the  recital  of  the  names 
of  other  notable  characters  whose  bodies 
are  side  by  side  in  this  spot.  Looming 
high  above  the  many  names  that  shine  out 
in  the  annals  of  early  Methodism,  stands 
that  of  Francis  Asbury,  the  real  organizer 
and  founder  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  if  this  distinction  can 
be  attributed  to  any  one  man.  Sunday, 
Maxch  ,U,  1816,  this  truly  heroic  and  lofty 
character  died  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  after 
forty-five  years  spent  in  the  work  of  advanc- 
ing Methodism  in  this  country.  He  was 
buried  by  those  who  were  with  him,  in  the 
family  burying  ground  of  George  Arnold. 
Five  weeks  later  the  General  Conference 
met  in  Baltimore,  and  on  the  first  day  an 
address  was  presented  from  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  church  in  this  city,  asking  the 
privilege  of  removing  the  remains  of  Bishop 
Asbury  from  the  place  where  they  had  been 
buried  to  Baltimore.  Their  request  was 
granted,  and  Rev.  John  Wesley  Bond,  a 
Marylander,  who  had  been  Asbury' s  travel- 
ing companion  and  was  with  him  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  desired  to  superintend 
the  removal. 

On  May  9,  1816,  the  body  arrived,  and 
the  next  day  the  members  of  the  General 
Conference  attended  the  funeral  services,  at 
which  it  was  estimated  that  twenty-five 
thousand  people  were  assembled  to  pay 
honor  to  the  distinguished  dead.  These  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  Light  Street  Church, 
a  place  hallowed  by  many  sacred  memories. 
The  body  was  removed  to  Kutaw  Street 
Church,    on    Eutaw    street    near    Mulberry 


Street,  where  it  was  placed  in 
a  vault.  In  June,  1854,  the 
remains  were  disinterred  and 
finally  deposited  in  Mt.  Olivet 
Cemetery.  The  bodies  of 
Bishops  Beverly  W'augh, 
_^  Enoch  George  and  John 

5^'©??         Emory  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
"Sjt^  copal   church  are  buried  be- 

side the  great  Bishop,  and  a 
tall  shaft,  known  as  the 
"Bishops"  Monument"  has 
been  erected  and  suitably  in- 
scribed to  these  four  great 
leaders.  Jesse  Lee,  a  distin- 
guished preacher  and  historian 
of  the  early  period  of  Metho- 
dism, and  many  other  faithful 
workers  are  also  buried  in 
this  part  of  Mt.  01i\et  Cem- 
etery. A  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Methodist  ministers  are  buried  in  the  preach- 
ers' lot  at  Mt.  Olivet,  and  in  recognition  of 
this  great  assemblage  of  the  dead,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  adjoining  the 
cemeter>'  is  named  "Memorial  Church." 
In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Eutaw  Street  Church  in  which  Bishop 
Asbury' s  body  rested  for  many  years,  will 
celebrate  the  centennial  anniversary  of  its 
dedication  in  May  while  the  General  Con- 
ference is  assembled  in  this  city.  Bishop 
Asbury  officiated  at  the  dedication  in  1808, 
the  church  at  that  time  being  merely  the 
back  part  of  the  structure  as  it  appears  to- 
day, the  broad  front  section  having  been 
added  in  later  years.  The  celebration  of 
the  centennial  will  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting events  of  the  assemblage  in  May. 
Going  further  back  into  the  archives  of 
Methodism,  we  come  to  the  Light  Street 
Church,  from  which  the  funeral  of  Bishop 
Asbury  took  place.  This  building  has 
passed  from  existence,  but  there  is  no  build- 
ing identified  with  the  early  history  of 
Methodism  that  truly  deser\es  a  more 
honored  niche  in  the  memories  of  the  past. 
This  foundation  not  only  became,  as  it 
were,  the  mother  church  of  Baltimore,  but 
a  great  central  rallying  point  for  many  years, 
where  history  was  made  and  which  played 
an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
Methodism  throughout  the  country.  We 
may  preface  the  story  of  the  Light  Street 
Church  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  very 
beginning  of  Methodism  in  Baltimore. 

The  first  Methodist  sermon   preached   in 
Baltimore  was  by  John  King,  an   English 
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local  preacher  who  landed  at  Philadelphia 
in  1 7b9.  Historj-  says  it  was  not  long  before 
he  fell  in  with  Strawbridge,  and  for  some 
time  the  two  men  traveled  together.  His 
pulpit  on  his  first  advent  at  Baltimore  was  a 
blacksmith's  block  in  front  of  a  shop  that 
stood  on  what  is  now  Front  street,  near 
French  (now  Bath)  street.  His  next  ser- 
mon was  from  a  table  at  the  junction  of 
Baltimore  and  Calvert  streets.  It  was  upon 
a  militia  training  day  and  King  was  roughly 
handled  h\  the  crowd,  his  table  being  upset. 
The  commander  of  the  troops,  however, 
restored  order  and  allowed  him  to  proceed. 
Subsequently  he  was  invited  to  preach  in 
the  old  St.  Paul's  English  (now  Protestant 
Episcopal )  Church  on  Charles  street. 

\\'hen  Francis  Asbury  came  to  America 
in  1771,  there  were  ten  Methodist  preachers 
and  bUO  members.  At  the  first  Methodist 
Conference  which  assembled  in  St.  George's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  July  14,  1773,  and 
which  consisted  of  ten  preachers,  Asbury 
was  appointed  to  the  Baltimore  Circuit, 
which  embraced  all  the  societies  in  Mary- 
land and  included  nearly  one-half  of  all  the 
Methodists  in  the  country.  It  became 
necessary  to  house  the  Baltimore  society, 
and  a  sail  loft,  at  the  corner  of  Mills  and 
Block  streets,  was  generously  allowed  the 
members  free  of  charge.  It  was  soon  filled 
to  overflowing,  and  the  progress  of  the  work 
was  so  rapid  that  it  was  determined  to  build 
two  new  houses  of  worship  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  apart. 

The  first  of  these  to  be  commenced, 
though  the  last  to  be  finished,  was  the  church 
in  Strawberry  alley.  It  was  begun  in  No\  - 
ember,  177.^,  under  the  oversight  of  Asbury. 
It  was  a  large,  low,  brick  building,  with  an 
old-fashioned  tub  pulpit,  and  a  sounding 
board  abo\e  it.  The  building  was  about 
40  by  60  feet.  I  he  ceilings  were  low  and 
plain.  The  only  ornament  was  a  wide 
half-circle  of  blue  painted  on  the 
wall  behind  the  pulpit,  on  which, 
in  letters  of  gold,  appeared  the 
words,    "Thou   God  Seest  A/e." 

The  name  of  the  alley  was 
changed  to  Dallas  street,  and  for 
some  years  the  church  was  known 
as  the  Dallas  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  being  in  the 
possession  of  a  colored  congre- 
gation. The  structure  was  sub- 
sequently used  as  a  society  hall 
for  lodges  and  councils.  The 
colored  congregation  that  wor- 


shiped there  now  occupies  Centennial  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  corner  of  Caroline 
and  Bank  streets.  The  first  or  original 
congregation  of  the  Strawberry  Alley  Church 
built  and  worshiped  in  the  W'ilks  Street 
Church,  corner  of  Eastern  a\enue  and 
Bethel  street,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Holy  Rosary  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
Methodist  congregation  ha\ing  erected  the 
handsome  and  commodious  structure  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  known  as  East  Baltimore 
station,  which  thus  becomes  the  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  Strawbern,'  alley  foundation. 

The  second  of  the  two  buildings  which 
it  was  decided  to  build  for  the  first  Metho- 
dists in  Baltimore  was  the  "Lovely  Lane 
Meeting  House."  This  edifice,  memorable 
through  all  time  as  the  place  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  .Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  the  Christmas  Conference"  in  1784, 
was  located  and  erected  in  1774  by  \\'illiam 
Moore  and  Philip  Rogers,  two  of  the  Balti- 
more converts  under  Asbury' s  ministry. 
The  site  upon  which  this  building  stood  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Merchants  Club  on 
German  street,  between  South  and  Calvert 
streets.  On  February  11,  1774,  Moore 
and  Rogers  took  up  a  subscription  and 
secured  the  lot.  In  April  the  foundation 
was  laid.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
the  building  was  so  far  completed  that  Cap- 
tain Webb,  a  British  officer  and  faithful 
pioneer  local  preacher,  spoke  in  the  build- 
ing. In  May,  177b,  the  first  conference 
of  .Methodist  preachers  held  in  Baltimore 
took  place  in  this  meeting  house. 

In  December,  1784,  the  most  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  American   Metho- 
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dism  occurred,  which  has  given  to  the  Lovely 
Lane  Meeting  House,  and  to  the  preachers 
assembled  on  that  occasion,  a  commanding 
position  in  the  religious  history  of  this 
country. 

The  Methodist  Societies  in  the  L'nited 
States  were  here  organized  into  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,"  and  Rev.  Thomas  Coke, 
LL.  D.,  and  Rev.  Francis  Asbury  became 
the  first  Bishops  of  the  church. 

From  this  humble  church  building  went 
forth  that  efficient  church  organization, 
which  has  grown  Lintil  it  encircles  the 
world. 

Coke,  accompanied  by  Whatcoat  (after- 
ward Bishop )  and  \'asey,  arri\  ed  in  New 
'S'ork  from  England  November  S,  1784, 
and  on  the  night  of  his  arrival  preached  in 
Wesley  Chapel  the  John  Street  Church. 
He  rode  to  Philadelphia  and  then  proceeded 
southward.  On  November  14,  at  Barratt's 
Chapel,  in  Delaware,  he  and  Asbuni'  met 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  at  this  meeting 
that  the  plans  for  the  Conference  were  made 
to  meet  at  Baltimore  on  the  ensuing  Christ- 
mas eve.  On  December  17,  the  party 
arrived  at  Perry  Hall,  another  historic  spot 
identified  w'ith  early  Methodism  in  Mary- 
land,   and    which    Coke     described    as    the 

most  elegant  house  in  this  state,"  and 
which  Black,  another  member  of  the  party 
mentions  as  the  most  spacious  and  elegant 
building  I  have  seen  in  America."  In  this 
hospitable  Methodist  mansion,  the  home  of 
Mr.  Harry  Dorsey  Gough,  about  eighteen 
miles  northeast  of  Baltimore,  the  prelimin- 
aries of  the  approaching   Conference  were 


arranged,  and  on  Fridaj',  Decem- 
ber 24,  1784,  the  little  company 
rode  to  Baltimore,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  opened 
the  first  American  General  Con- 
ference in  the  Lovely  Lane 
Church.  There  were  si.xty  preach- 
ers present  out  of  eighty-one  in 
the  country.  The  task  of  rallying 
these  men  from  the  localities 
widely  scattered  through  the  north 
and  south,  in  which  they  had  been 
laboring,  was  performed  by  a 
nati\e  of  Maryland,  Freeborn 
Garrettson,  who  became  a  noted 
figure  in  the  land  in  later  times, 
marrying  a  sister  of  Robert  Liv- 
ingston, one  of  the  Committee 
who  framed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Cjarrettson  had 
tra\ eled  twelve  hundred  miles  in  six  weeks 
in  that  period  of  primitive  transportation 
methods. 

Bishop  Coke,  on  taking  the  chair,  pre- 
sented his  Letters  Credential,  and  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Wesley's  design,  it 
was,  in  the  language  of  Asbury,  "agreed  to 
form  ourselves  into  an  Episcopal  Church, 
and  to  have  superintendents,  elders  and 
deacons." 

Asbury  declined  to  accept  the  superinten- 
dency  on  Mr.  Wesley's  appointment,  unless, 
in  addition  thereto,  his  brethren  should 
elect  him  to  that  office,  whereupon,  we  are 
informed  h\  the  historians,  that  both  Asbury 
and  Coke  were  unanimously  elected,  and  on 
the  second  day  of  the  session  Asbury  was 
ordained  deacon  by  Dr.  Coke,  assisted  by 
Elders  \\  hatcoat  and  \'asey.  On  the  third 
day,  which  was  Sunday,  Asbury  was  ordained 
elder,  and  on  Monday  he  was  consecrated 
as  superintendent  by  Bishop  Coke,  his  friend 
Otterbein  of  the  German  Reform  Church 
and  the  elders  assisting  in  the  service. 
Tuesday,  \\  ednesday  and  Thursday  were 
spent  in  enacting  rules  of  discipline  and 
the  election  of  preachers  to  orders.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  liturgy  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Wesley  for  the  use  of  the 
American  church  should  be  read  in  the 
congregations;  a"nd  that  the  sacraments  and 
ordinations  should  be  celebrated  according 
to  the  Episcopal  form.  On  Friday  several 
deacons  were  ordained  and  on  Sunday,  the 
second  day  of  January,  1785,  twelve  elders 
were  ordained  who  had  been  pre\iously 
ordained  as  deacons,  and  the  Conference 
ended  ' '  in  great  peace  and  unanimity. 
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L  ntil  tilt  time  of  the  Christmas  Confer- 
ence the  "Wesleyan  Minutes"  had  been 
recoKnized  as  the  law  of  the  American 
Societies.  In  the  preliminary  consultation 
at  Perry  Hall  that  code  was  re\ised  and 
adapted  to  the  new  form  of  the  American 
Church,  and  this  revision,  having  been 
adopted  by  the  Christmas  Conference,  was 
incorporated  with  Mr.  \\"esley's  revised 
edition  of  the  "Liturgy,"  which  he  called 
the  "Sunday  Service,"  and  was  published 
in  1785  as  the  "Discipline  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church."  The  Liturgy  fell  into 
disuse  in  a  few  years,  but  the  Discipline, 
as  regulated  and  modified  by  the  succeeding 
General  Conferences,  has  been  the  govern- 
ing code  of  Methodism  to  the  present  time. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  state  here, 
several  historic  facts  that  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  organization  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  doubtless  aided 
materially  in  fostering  its  rapid  growth. 
The  War  of  the  Revolution  brought  about 
a  condition  in  which  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England  as  repre- 
sented in  the  colonies  found  themselves  in 
an  unenviable  and  awkward  position.  They 
were  not  only  subjects  of  the  English  crown,' 
but  also  ordained  ministers  in  the  mother 
church,  and  under  the  circumstances  many 
returned  to  England  during  the  war.  Thus 
the  people  were  in  a  large  measure  left 
without  didy  authorized  clergy  to  administer 
the  sacraments.  Meanwhile  the  Methodist 
societies  were  growing,  while  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  practically  cut  off  from 
its  head,  and  consequently  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  needs  of  the  people  in  religious 
matters.  The  organization  of  the  Meth- 
odists into  a  church  with  ordained  deacons, 
elders  and  superintendents,  afterward  desig- 
nated as  bishops,  would  seem  to  have  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  the  people,  and  under  the 
aggressive  leadership  and  indomit- 
able energy  of  Asbury  and  his  asso- 
ciates, had  swept  rapidly  over  the 
land,  before  the  subsequent  sever- 
ance of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America  from  the  Eng- 
lish Church  had  taken  place. 

During  the  period  when  the 
number  of  Methodist  preachers  in 
America  was  small,  there  was  but 
one  conference  held  each  year,  but 
in  1779  they  had  so  increased  as  to 
render  it  inconvenient  for  all  to 
meet  in  one  place,  and  from  that 
time  till  1  784  two  conferences  were 


held,  one  in  Baltimore  and  one  in  X'irginia, 
though  the  second  was  considered  as  an 
adjournment  of  the  first.  The  Baltimore 
Conference,  being  of  the  longest  standing 
and  made  up  of  the  oldest  preachers,  took 
precedence  of  the  Virginia  Conference, 
especially  in  the  making  of  rules  for  the 
societies.  The  Christmas  Conference  of 
1784  was  called  a  General  Conference  and 
the  next  General  Conference  was  held  in 
November,  1792.  From  the  latter  date  the 
General  Conferences  have  met  every  four 
years,  and  of  these  general  gatherings, 
which  are  the  highest  court  as  well  as  the 
law-making  bodies  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  a  greater  number  have  assem- 
bled in  Baltimore  than  in  any  other  place 
in  the  world. 

The  General  Conferences  of  1792,  1796, 
1800,  1804,  1808,  1816,  1820,  1824, 
1840  and  1876  have  met  in  this  city,  so 
that  during  the  great  formative  period  of 
the  church  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Balti- 
more was  the  American  rallying  point  for 
Methodism. 

It  is  during  this  formative  period  that  the 
historic  Light  Street  Church  played  such  a 
conspicuous  part.  The  rapid  growth  of 
Methodism  soon  rendered  the  Lovely  Lane 
Meeting  House  too  limited  to  accommodate 
the  people  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  erection  of  a  large  and  commodious 
church  in  the  center  of  the  city.  The  spot 
selected  was  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Light  street  and  Wine  alley.  The  building 
was  commenced  in  August,  1785,  being  46 
feet  front  by  70  feet  deep.  On  May  21, 
1786,  the  church  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Asbury.  This  structure  was  destroyed  by 
fire  December  4,  1  796.  At  the  same  time 
Cokesbury  College,  which  stood  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Light  street  and  \\'ine 
alley,  was  burned. 


FOIIT  McHENRY.  OF  STAR  SP.ANGLED   BASNEIt  FAME. 
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Cokesbury  College  was  the  Hist  Meth- 
odist institution  of  learning  founded  in 
America.  It  was  originally  erected  at 
Abingdon,  Harford  county,  Md.,  and  was 
opened  by  Bishop  Asbury  December  10, 
1787.  The  building  and  necessar\'  apparatus 
cost  upward  of  ;£.  10,000.  The  success  of 
the  college  was  highly  satisfactory.  Decem- 
ber 4,  1795,  the  college  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  Methodists  of  Baltimore  rallied 
to  the  relief  of  the  church,  and  to  repair 
this  calamity  a  large  and  elegant  assembly 
room  was  purchased  adjoining  Light  Street 
Church,  and  the  college  re-established. 
One  year  after  the  first  fire,  to  the  very 
day,  the  college  was  again  destroyed  with 
the  Light  Street  Church,  and  was  never 
rebuilt. 

The  site  of  the  college  building  was 
selected  for  the  place  of  the  reconstructed 
Light  Street  Church,  that  is,  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Light  street  and  Wine  alley, 
whereas  the  church  had  formerly  stood  on 
the  northwest  corner.  This  spot  is  now  in 
the  center  of  the  intersection  of  I^ight  and 
German  streets.  The  lot  for  the  church 
was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  /. 5,.^60.  On 
October  29,  1797,  about  ten  months  after 
the  loss  of  the  first  church,  Bishop  Asbury 
dedicated  the  new  church.  This  structure 
was  in  existence  until  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  when  it  was  demolished  in 
connection  with  the  extension  of  German 
street,  business  houses  having  grown  up  on 
all  sides  and  the  residence  section  ha\ing 
receded.  The  congregation,  being  com- 
pelled to  move,  acquired  the  building  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Charles  and  Fayette 
streets,  where  it  continued  to  worship  until 
its  removal  a  few  years  ago  to  the  massive 
and  magnificent  First  Church,  built  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Twenty- 
second  streets  in  conjunction  with  and  as 
part  of  the  beautiful  architectural  plan  of 
the  W  omans  College. 

This  splendid  structure  is  the  direct  de- 
scendant, historically  speaking,  of  the  humble 
and  unpretentious  Lovely  Lane  Meeting 
House. 

But  the  greatest  interest  which  centers  in 
Light  Street  Church  is  not  confined  to  the 
church  building  only.  In  the  rear  and  to 
the  westward  was  located  "The  Preacher's 
House,  or  Parsonage,"  which  has  also  dis- 
appeared with  the  church.  This  was  occu- 
pied by  the  pastors  of  the  church  and  for 
many  decades  was  the  temporary-  home  of 
bishops  and  other  visiting  ministers.     It  was 


plain  anil  unpretentious,  but  comfortable 
and  retired.  Here  Bishop  Asburj-  made 
his  headquarters  and  kept  most  of  his  books. 
In  this  building  was  located  a  room  famous 
as  The  Conference  Room."  It  was  in 
the  upper  or  third  floor,  and  was  accessible 
from  the  groiuid  by  an  outside  stairway  from 
the  church  yard. 

The  parsonage. had  an  interesting  history. 
It  was  first  used  as  a  private  academy  for 
the  instruction  of  youth.  In  the  year  1801 
the  Male  Free  School  of  Baltimore  was  or- 
ganized and  occupied  the  room  for  school 
purposes,  until  the  institution  was  removed 
to  a  new  building  on  Courtland  street  erect- 
ed in  1812. 

In  the  year  1810  the  Baltimore  Annual 
Conference  assembled  for  the  first  time  in 
what  became  known  as  the  Conference 
Room,  which  was  subsequently  used  for 
many  conferences  and  other  religious  assem- 
blages. 

A  historian  writing  many  years  ago  of  this 
church  and  parsonage  says,  ' '  No  place  for 
divine  worship  is  more  generally  known 
among  the  Methodist  community  and  none 
has  ever  received  more  marked  respect  than 
this  old  citadel  of  American  Methodism." 
This  denominational  interest  in  Light  Street 
Church  has  arisen  in  part  from  the  numer- 
ous Conferences,  both  annual  and  general, 
which  have  convened  therein. 

The  decisions  of  the  pioneer  ministry, 
which  were  enunciated  in  that  church,  and 
which  aided  in  gi\ing  form  and  stability  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  entered  into 
the  permanent  history  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  Probably  more  of  the  great 
lights  of  Methodism  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  have  held  forth  the  Word  of 
Life  in  Light  Street  Church,  than  in  any 
other  place  of  public  worship  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent. 

The  General  Conferences  which  met  in 
Baltimore  in  1792,  179b,  1800,  1804  and 
1808  were  composed  of  all  the  preachers  in 
full  connection  with  the  church.  The 
difficulties  incident  to  the  assembling  of  the 
members  from  all  parts  of  the  country  as 
the  work  spread,  led  to  a  proposition  to 
change  the  form  of  the  (General  Conference 
into  a  delegated  body,  and  this  important 
step  was  finally  taken  in  this  city,  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  so  that  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1812,  held  in  John  Street  Church, 
New  "^'ork,  was  the  first  delegated  General 
Conference,     and     consequently     counting 
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from  that  session,  the  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Baltimore  this  year  is  designated  as  the 
twent\-fifth  delegated  session. 

Among  the  more  recent  places  of  interest 
to  the  visitors  to  the  General  Conference 
is  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  which 
is  one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  The  handsome 
group  of  buildings  connected  with  the  col- 
lege are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Paul 
and  Twenty-third  street,  and  number  nine 
large  structures.  The  value  of  grounds  and 
buildings  is  placed  at  SI, 267, 604.  The 
founding  of  the  college  took  place  in  1884, 
just  one  hundred  years  after  the  Christmas 
Conference  held  in  the  same  city.  To  the 
enterprise  of  Re\-.  John  F.  Goucher,  D.  D., 
is  due  the  conception  and  maturing  of  this 
great  undertaking,  and  he  has  continued  as 
president  until  this  year,  when  he  resigned, 
being  made  president  emeritus. 

Among  the  entertainment  features  planned 
for  the  delegates  to  the  General  Conference 


are  trips  to  Annapolis  and  Washington.  In 
Washington  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence will  be  entertained  at  the  American 
University  and  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  places  of  greatest  interest  in  the 
Capital  City. 

The  American  L'ni\ersity  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  desire  expressed  by  George 
Washington  that  a  national  university  be 
established  in  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Bishop  Hurst,  on  behalf  of  Methodism, 
devoted  much  effort  to  this  cause  and  laid 
strongly  the  foundations  of  the  American 
University.  The  site  includes  ninety-two 
acres  and  the  assets  already  exceed 
$2,000,000,  although  the  work  is  com- 
paratively young. 

In  Annapolis  the  visitors  will  ha\e  an 
opportunitj-  to  see  the  new  Naval  Academy, 
built  at  a  cost  of  more  than  SIO, 000,000 
and  said  to  be  the  finest  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  They  will  also  see 
many  places  identified  with  the  making  of 
the  earlv  history  of  our  nation. 


.MT.    KOVAL   SIATION    OF    HALTl.MOHE   i-   OHIU    RAU.KOAU,    OPPOSITE 
WHERE    CONFEKENCE    WILL    BE   HELD. 


■THE    LYRIO.' 


Honesty  is  the  single  quality  that  ex-  The  generosity  of  self  sacrifice  is  the 

ceeds  the  value  of  personality  in  business  only  sentiment  worth  consideration  after 

life.  "  all.  

Genius  is  an  idea  inspired  by  energy  j,,.  j^  sometimes  better  not    to    know 

and    nursed    by  a   persistent    effort    into  ^^at  others  fear  you  do. 
accomplishment. 


The   open   evidence  of  jealousy  is  a 
tacit  admission  of  inferiority. 


As  drops  of  water  work  their  way 
through  stone,  so  long  continued  effort 
finds  its  goal. 


It  is  not  fair  to  ourselves  or  to  others, 
to  crucify  a  conviction  of  what  we  know 

to  be  right   upon  the  cross    of  what  we      than  a  premeditated  lie,  with  the  taint  of 
fear  to  be  wrong.  dishonesty  about  it. 


An  unfilled  promise  is  but  little  better 


Re.ason.'VBLE  criticism  is  a  part  of  busi- 
ness philanthropy. 


Ignorance  was  never  known  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  inconsistent  with  its  intelli- 
gence.   

DniNiTV  is  everything  and  anything 
that  brings  happiness  in  the  place  of  where 
sorrow  was  before. 


VVe  are  frequently  asked  to  follow 
advice  that  has  never  reached  its  own 
destination. 

The  performance  of  right  is  merely  a 
recognition  of  common  sense. 


Re.ai,  love,  after  all,  is  nothing  much 
but  giving  away  the  crust  that  we  hunger 
for  ourselves. 


Some  people  mistake  pity  for  considera- 
tion;   it  is  not  manly  to  degrade  a  fool. 


The  weight  of  responsibility  develops 
the  muscles  of  endeavor. 


Concurrence  in  the  \iews  of  others 
is  seldom  governed  by  unbiased  opinion, 
and  one  cannot  add  strength  to  another's 
weakness  by  endorsing  it. 


III.  nature  is  the  father  of  those  hard  There  may  be  nothing  in  it  after  all, 

lines  that  form  under  the  once  soft  eyes      but  we  never    know   until    the    shell    is 
of  gentleness  and  love.  opened  and  found  empty. 


"Stub  Ends  of  Thought"  in  book  form,  bound  in  sillt  cloth  (1II4  pages),  may  be  obtainei   from  the  author, 
Arthur  G.  Lewis,  Norfollt,  Va.     Price  SI. 00,  postpaid- 
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Ar   ST     LOUIS- ---- . 

Afl   MEMPHIS 

Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.              t  Except  Sunday. 
^—Connection  east  of  Philadelphia  Is   made  with  No.  609.   "Royal  Limited." 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R,  ROYAL 

BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EFFECTIVE    NOV.    17.     1907. 
EASTWARD 

No.    2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No,  4 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No,    8 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  a 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.    to 
EXPRESS 
nAILY 

NO.  12 

DUQUESNE 
LIM.    DAILY 

No.    14 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

Lv    OHIOAGO 

5.00  pm 

I0.40UI 

7.00  PM 

12.25  am 

8.30pm 

Lv.   COLUMBUS   

Lv.   WHEELING  (EASTERN  TIME) 

Lv.   OLEVELAND - 

5.00  PM 

2.60PM 
9.40  PM 

10.60  AM 

8.30  PM 
8.00  iM 

Lv.   PITTSBURG  

•  9.00UI 

2.10pm 

3.00  PM 

'  6.36  PM 

l.45i> 

a.lOui 

•  8.06  Ul 

I2.10PI' 
9.I6U1 
8.36P" 

1  I.36PII 

•  6.00pm 
9.28pm 

+  2.30  Ul 
4.  I2ui 
8.00UI 
7.10PM 
6.35  AM 

1 . 1  6pm 

Lv.  OINGINNATI 

Lv.    NEW    ORLEANR 

Lv.   MEMPHIS 

4.46  w 

Lv.   DEER    PARK    HrtTFl 

Ah.  WASHINGTON,  new  UNION  STA  .- 
Ar,  BALTIMORE.  CAMOEN  STATION  --- 
Ar,  BALTIMORE,  "T.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

I2.40PK 
I.47PII 
I.69PII 
4.06PJI 
6.30  P* 
6.45  PH 

6.30  Ul 
7.50U1 
8.00  Ul 
I0.I6UI 
I2.35»- 
I2.46PJI 

4.42  P" 
6.60p" 
6.05  P» 
8.  I9p> 
I0.40p» 
10.50pm 

12.30" 
1 .47  p» 
I.69P" 
4.05  P" 
6.30PM 
6.45  pm 

6.40  Ul 
7. 60  IK 
8.00  Ul 
10.I5U1 
12.35  pm 
12.45  pm 

2.37  u. 

3.42  IM 
3.51  Ul 
6.001.1 
8.32.M 

8.43  Ul 

10.25pm 
1  1.30pm 
I2.44UI 
3.05U1 
e.ilOui 
6.33UI 

Ar,  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         *Daily.         +  Daily  except  Sunday.                                               1 

TRAINS  "EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR" 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE, 


THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY 

Between   Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

No.  513.    Drawing  Boom  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Loula  and  Plttslmrs   to   New   Tork        r>r»».„      b 
PIttshurg  tu  Philadelphia.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  New  York  ^  ^""""^  '^" 

No.  504.    Drawing  liooni  Parlor  (Jar  Washington  to  New  Viirk-      nin(„»  r»,       . 

No.  536.    Five  Hour  Train.    Drawing  Room  Pari   rP,     w     "'"'"«  Car.  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia, 
delphia  to  New  Vork.  ^  "^"'"^  '^"'^  ^^"'"Ingtun  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  PhUa- 

No.  623.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York     nii,lr,»  p.,    „  >  .,„ 

fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge  ^        '  "'"''*'  '"'"'«■""'"'"*  '»  New  York.     No  e«ra 

n::  it.  z:::^  "^umiirs^^r -r  l: -ir^itSr- -ef  Y:r "»'"--  -  -"-- 

No.  656.    Separate  Pullman  Drawing  Boom  Sleeping  Car,  to  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Cincinnati 
No.  51..    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington  n  ana  Cincinnati. 

n::  50i:    ZlZ  l"ZZZTclrTJZr:oV\?''''''-  n"'"""^  ''''■  "  "'^»"'''  '""'  ^-^  -  Philadelphia. 

was?,:;t?n.'-  ^-"-  ■'"-  --  -  -''  -- '"  =-'-  --rRoo^ttiv:;':'  srp.rc;;K?;^^oT:o 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus    Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolisf 

5t.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

Sleen"  ct  L!;ifvZ'^?ZhTn"g';on'''Z'i?^r  """"^  "™"  "^'^'°'^  '^'"^  ''•  '•°"'»  '"  ^^^  ^-*-  I*--'"^  R^-n 
LOUIS,  nie  to  Clncln::;^:^  crwas^gtl Xl^^ork''  "^''"      """"^  '"  ^'^  '""'"  "  '^■'"•="'-"'-      ''"'-   <=- 

Slce?r„;c*;PaVre;":"";r;"hw''ton'''Dr'wl''-  «""'"'  '"'°'"  S'-n.ng  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
to  New  York.    DlnC  Ca'rs  :e"vra,,mea"s  '  ^'"""  """'"'  "^"^  """^'""'^  '°  Washington.    Parlor  Car  Washington 

.on1.:;,or%ar  Pur.rg'I^'^a'^M^gt^n"  D?.tmrr^^^  Rootn  S,     p,„    car  Chicago  to  New  York  VaPlttshurg.  Observa- 
No.     8.    Chicago-New  York  Ex,M-ea,nfT  '''""P">8Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

Washington-.  nr:g"Rrmi;ept:^c!:%';:;b~^if.cro:;d''-r- """"  ''^'"'-^ «--  ^'-"-  ^— »-  - 

Sleepltg'ct  P-UsTgTN^w  Yo':k''-";r°alCRfrsrT'"'%'"/'r''"'^^  to  Philadelphia.  Bu«et  Drawing  Room 
ConnellsvllleandPhlladelphlatolCY  "k""DfnlnX:ire^an  mea.'""'  '"  '""'  ""'■  "'"""^  '^"^  "'"""-  ^ 
Bultet''partr  Car  PItu'rrglf  B^UimoTe'"'"'*  """  ''''""'^°  ">  ''""''"«•  ^""'"^  '""'"'  ^-P'-f^  «"  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
CnZtrllni  .,f  BaTt'lmo^e""'"  ^'"""'"^  ""  '^*""^''  •"  '^''^'""*^-     ^"'"^  Car  Wheeling  to  Cumberland,     BulTet  Parlor  Car 


THROUGH    TICKETS.    SLEEPING   CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows  : 

AKRON,  OHIO.  Tnion  Station.  C.  D.  HONODLE.  Ticket  Ageiit.     Howard  Street.  V.  S.  <i.  Apley.  Ticket  Agent. 
BALTIMORE,    N.   \V.  Cor.   Charles  and  Baltinaore  Streets    New  B.  AG.  Buildingi.  G.    D.   Crawford.  City  Ticket  Agent; 

G.  W.  SyuiaoiNS.  City  Passenger  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond,  Special  Agent;  G.  W.  PainI.  Paesenger  Agent.      Oamden    Station, 

E.  H.  .loNEB.  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royal  Station,  A.  G.  Obomwell,  Ticket  Agent. 
BELX.AIRE.  OHIO,  J.  F.  Shebrt.  Ticket  Agent. 
BOSTON.  3fti  Washington  Street,   J.  B.  ScOTT.    New   England   Passenger  Agent;    T.  K.  RUTH.   Traveling   Passenger    Agent; 

E.  E    Baekey.  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. .  343  Fulton  Street.  T.  H.  Hendbiokbon.  Ticket  Agent. 
BUTLER.  PA. .  Wm.  Tpbner.  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON.  OHIO.  O.  O.  McDonald.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER.  PA..  J.  H.  Bcrnham.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO.  244  Clark  Street.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  W.  W.  PiOKlNO.  District  PawHenger  Agent;  H.  W.  MoKewin,  City  Ticket  Agent; 

W.  A.  Preston.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.   General  Passenger  Office.  No.  718  Merchants' Loan  A  Trust  Building,  E.  H.  Slay. 

Passenger  Agent.    Grand  Centr;il  Passenger  Station.  Corner  Harrison  Street  and  5th  Avenue.   F.  J.  Eddt.  Ticket  Agent. 

Auditorium  Annex,  16  Oongresw  Street.  F.  E.  Scott,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO.  J.  H.  Laruabee,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO.  B.  A  O.  S.-\V..  430  Walnut  Street 'Traction  BIdg.!,  O.  H.  WisEMAN.  District  Passenger  Agent;  G.  A.  ManN. 

City  Ticket  Agent  ;H.  C.  Stevenson.  Passenger  Agent.    Central  Union  Station,  E.  Heisino,  Station    Passenger  Agent; 

J.  F.  Rolf,  Depot  Ticket  Agent 
CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX..  D.  Bankhardt.  Agente  General.  B.  &  O.  S.-W..  Prolongacion  Del  5  De  Mayo  11. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  S41  Euclid  Avenue.  Arcade  Building,  M.  G.  Carrel,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  GEO.  A.  Orr,  Traveling 

Passenger  Agent :  F.  E.  GiBSON.  Ticket  Agent.    South  Water  Street  Station.  A.  N.  Dietz.  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO.   13  South  High  Street.  F.  P.  Copper.  District    Passenger  Agent;   C.  D.  RiOE.   Ticket  Agent.     Union 

Depot.  E.  Pagels.  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVILLE.   PA.,  0.  W.  ALLEN,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent:  H.  L.  DouqLas.  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON.  KY..  402  Scott  Street.  G.  M.  Abbott.  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS,  J.  P.  RoGERMAN.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.A  O.  S.-W. 

DENVER,  COLO..   S,  M.  Shattuc.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W..  Room  No.  4  Union  Station. 
HARPERS  FERRY,  'W.   V  A. .  G.  R.  MarQCETTE,  Ticket  Agent. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO..  Box  264.  A,  C.  Goodrich.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
LOS  ANQELES.  CAL. .  Room  406  Grosse  Building.  Edwin  Anderson.  Pacitio  Coast  Agent. 
LOUISVILLE.  K Y. .  B.  A  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  Mai  n  Sts..  R.  S.  Brown.  District  Passenger  Agent;  J.  G.  Elgin,  Olty  Passenger  Agent. 

Evan  Pbosser.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  DOBSEY,  City  Ticket  Ageut.     7th  St.  Station,  A.  J.  Cbone,  Ticket  Agent. 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO,    C.  W.  JoNES.  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO.  G.  M.  Payne,  Depot  Ticket  Agent;  M.  F.  Noll.  Oity  Ticket  Agent,  First  National  Bank  Building. 
MASSILLON.  OHIO.  W.  H.  Rdoh.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEWARK.  OHIO.  F.  O.  Bartholomew.  Ticket  Agent. 
tJE'W  CASTLE.   PA..  R.  L.  Turner.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  YORK.  484  Broadway.  Lyman  McOarty.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  Robert  Seinner.  Traveling  Passenger 

Agent;    H.  B.  Faroat,  City  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  AiNSLIE,  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway,  S.  K.  Flanagan.  Ticket  Agent; 

No.  6  Astor  House.  A.  J.  Oebterla.  Ticket  Agent.     'J45  Broadway,  Thos.  Cook  A  SON,  Ticket  Agents.     1U8  Greenwich  Street, 

Frank  Zotti.  Ticket  Agent.     25  Union  Square.  West,  Raymond  A  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents.     891  Grand  Street.  Htman 

Werner,  Ticket  .Agent.       Stations,  foot  of  West  23d  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  N.  R. 
NORFOLK,  VA. .  10  Granby  Street,  Atlantic  Hotel.  Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Southern  Passenger  Agent; I.  L.Spebry.  Ticket  Agent. 
PARKERSBURQ.  W^.  VA.,  J.  McC.  Martin.   Traveling  Passenger  Agent;   O.  J.  Proddfoot,  Ticket  Agent;  J.  W.  JoNES, 

Ticket  Agent  (Ohio  River). 
PHILADELPHIA.  S34  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  ASHBY,  District  Passenger  Agent ;  W.  W.  Baekey,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent; 

0.  D.  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.     N.  E.  Cor.  18th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Chas.  C.  Williams.  Ticket  Ageut.      lOltS  Chestnut 

Street,  Raymond  A  Whitcomb.  Ticket  Agents.     3956  Market  Street,  Union  Transter  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.       603-5  South 

8d  Street  and  1146  North  2d  Street.  M.  RoSENBArM.  Ticket  Agent.     Station,  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  E.  T.  Maqowan, 

Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG,  315  Park  Building.  J.  P.  Taggart,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  A.  W.  Tiddy.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

403-6-7  5th  Avenue.    W.  S.   MlLLEB,  City  Ticket  Agent;    A.  J.  Smith.  Oity  Passenger  Agent.      6<)6  Smithfleld    Street,  J.  V. 

McCoBMicK.  Ticket  Agent.     609  Smithfleld  Street,  Frank  Zotti  A  Co.   Ticket  Agents.     Station.  Cor.  Smithfleld  and 

Water  Streets.  S.J.  Hutchison,  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO.  T.  B.  Tucker,  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL..  203  Monadnock  Bnilding.  Edwin  Anderson.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. .  N.  J.  Neer.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
ST.  LOUIS.  B.  A  O.  S.-W.,  6th  and  Olive  Streets.  F.  D.  Gildersleeve,  Assistant  General   Passenger  Agent;  J.  E.  Buchanan, 

Oity    Passenger  Agent;  L.    L.   Horning.   Oity  Ticket  Agent;   L.   G.  Paul.    Station   Passenger  Agent;    W.  F.   Geiskbt. 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  B.  W.  Frauenthal.  Ticket  Agent.  Union  Station. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. ,  R.  C.  Haase.  Travel  ing  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO,  J.  T.  Montgomery.  Ticket  Agent, 

VINCENNES,  IND..  W.  P.  TownseND.  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  1417  G  Street,  N.  W..  S.  B.  Heoe.  District  Passenger  Agent ;   H.  P.  Baldwin,  Oity  Passenger  Agent; 

E.  A.  BaUQHMAN,  Passenger  Agent;   H.  R.    HowsER.  Ticket  Agent.      619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  W.  V.  FiSKE.  Ticket  Agent. 

New  Union  Station.  Massachusetts  and  Delaware  Avenues,  Jos.  Kampb,  Ticket  Agent. 
WHEELING.  W.  VA. .  B.  A  O.  Station.  T.  C.  Bubke.    Traveling   Passenger  Agent;    A.  L.   IRWIN,    Station  Ticket   Agent, 

J^IcLure  House.  O.  li.  Wood.  City  Ticket  Agent. 
WILMINGTON.  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Station,  J.  E.  HlTCH.  Ticket  Agent.    804  Market  Street.  W.  Fdlton,  Ticket  Agent, 

H.  A.  .Miller,  Travel  ing  Passenger  Agent. 
WINCHESTER.  VA. ,  T.  B.  Patton.  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTOWTJ,  OHIO,  JamEb  Aiken,  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO.  Jas.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS.  BALTIMORE  Expout  A  Import  Co.,  Limited.  23,  24  and  26  Billlter  Street.  London,  K.  O.;  21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool.  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  A  O.  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


C.  W.  BABSETT,  General  Passenger  Agent,  B.  N.  AUSTIN.  General  Passeneer  Agrent, 

Baltimore  Sc  Ohio  Lines  East.  Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  W^est,  Ghicago,  111. 

D.  B.  MARTIN.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R..  Baltimore.  Md, 
GENERAL  OFFICES:  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  BUILDING.  BALTIMORE.   MD. 


ROYAL   BLUE    LINE 


=  THE^ 


it 


Royal  Limited' 

SPLENDID 
APPOINTMENTS 


TVE  best  appointed  trains 
*■  between  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia  and  !Vew 
York  are  those  of  the  Royal 
Blue  Line,  leaving  Washington 
"Every  Odd  Hour"  and  Mew 
York  "Every  Even  Hour" 
during  the  day. 

<i/\ll  trains  have  Pullman  serv- 
ice, and  dining  cars  serve  all 
meals. 

€|]The  tinest  train  of  the  series 
is  the  "Royal  Limited,"  making 
the  run  in  each  direction  in 
FIVE  HOURS. 

€\\  It  is  all  Pullman,  but  no  extra 
fare  is  charged.  The  cafe- 
smoking,  parlor  and  observa- 
tion cars  are  superb,  and  an 
excellent  table  d'hote  dinner  is 
served.  €[I  Lighted  by  electricity 
throughout. 


=  TtlE  = 

''Royal  Limited" 

CONVENIENT 
SCHEDULES 

NORTHBOUND. 

Lv.  Washington 3.00  pm 

New  Union  Station 

Ar.  Baltimore 3.44  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Lv.  Baltimore 3.48  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Lv.  Baltimore 3.52  pm 

Mt.  Royal  Station. 

Ar.  Wilmington 5.17  pm 

Ar.  Philadelphia 5.50  pm 

24111  and  Clieslnut. 

Ar.  New  York 8.00  pm 

liberty  Street. 

Ar.  \ewYork 8.10  pm 

23d  SIreet. 

SOUTHBOUND. 

Lv.  New  York 3.50  pm 

23d  Street. 

Lv.  New  York 4.00  pm 

Liberty  Street. 

Lv.  Philadelphia 6.12  pm 

24III  and  Clieslnut. 

Lv.  Wilmington 6.44  pm 

Ar.  Baltimore 8.09  pm 

Mt.  Royal  Station. 

Ar.  Baltimore 8.13  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Lv.  Baltimore 8.16  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Ar.  Washington 9.00  pm 

Neiv  Union  Station 


,n> 


C'  ,m,  r^, 


If 


li    .1? 


•  '■■'■"     -'"j'''"'^  "    '^':J  :1 '  1  j; 'ii;tf  piU 


ROYAL  BLUE  LINE 

Personally  Conducted  Tours 


TO 


WASHINGTON 


ALL  EXPENSES  INCLUDED 

1908 
Seven=Day  Tours 

$25  from  BOSTON  )  ^^^\  \^^^  ^0,  April  10  and  17 

$ic  f^^-,-^   KTir\ii/  -vrkD  If  '  March  7  and   21,  April  11  and  18 
18  from  NEW  YORK  ,  ^ay  2,  1908 

Three=Day  Tours 


$12.00  from  NEW  YORK  i 
$    9.00  from  PHILADELPHIA  March  S  and  26 

$   8.70  from  CHESTER  ,    X'' h'  %^%^  ^^ 

$   8.25  from  WILMINGTON  I 


Secure  illustrated  itineraries  and  Guide  to  Washington  froin 
any  Baltimore  &  Ohio  ticket  agent  in  above  named  cities. 


«<«^ 


Mew  Union  Station. Wa,Si--\i/mgton,   D  C 


Baltimore  d  Ohio 

Spring  Excursions 

TO 

Washington  ^^^  Baltimore 

APRIL  13  and  MAY  2,  1908. 


BeUaire,  O    $10.00 

Benwood  Junction,  W.  Va JO.OO 

Braddock,  Pa 8.60 

Butler,  Pa. 9.00 

ConneUsville,  Pa 7.35 

Dunbar,  Pa 7.35 

Everson,  Pa. 7,35 

Fairchanc*,  Pa 7.85 


Foxburg,  Pa $10.00 

Johnstown,  Pa 7.35 

Marietta,  0 10.75 

McKeesport,  Pa -8.60 

Pittsburg,  Pa 9.00 

Uniontown,  Pa 7.65 

Washington,  Pa 10.00 

Wheeling,  W.Va 10.00 


TICKE,TS  -will  also  be  sold  from  following  stations 
on  same  dates  to 

WASHINGTON 


Belpre,  O $10.75 

Brunswick.  Md 1.49 

Buckhannon,  W.  Va 9.05 

Charlestown,  W.  Va 2.00 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va 8.30 

Claysville,  Pa 10.00 

Cumberland,  Md 4.57 

Fairmont,  W.  Va 8.30 

Gallipolis,  O 11.50 

Grafton,  W.  Va 7.65 

Hagerstown,  Md 2.31 

Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va J.67 

Huntington,  W.  Va 12.00 

Kenova,  W.Va 12.00 

Keyser,  W.  Va 5.30 

Mannington,  W.  Va 8.80 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va 2.23 

Mason  City,  W.  Va 11.45 

Meyersdale,  Pa 5.70 


Morgantown,  W.  Va 

MoundsvUle,  W.  Va 

New  Martinsville,  W.Va 

Oakland,  Md 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va 

Piedmont,  W.Va 

Point  Pleasant,  W.Va 

Ravenswood,  W.Va 

Richwood,  W.  Va 

Romney ,  W.  Va 

Shenandoah  Junction,  W.  Va. . 

Sistersville,  W.  Va. 

Somerset,  Pa 

Spencer,  Va 

Strasburg  Junction,  Va 

Washington  Junction,  Md 

Weston,  W.Va 

Williamstown,  W.  Va 

Winchester,  Va 


.$  8.60 

.  9.65 

.  10.45 

.  6.20 

.  10.75 

.  5.45 

.  11.50 

.  11.45 

.  11.95 

.  4.71 

.  1.89 

.  10.75 

.  6.30 

.  12.45 

.  2.85 

.  1.28 

.  9.05 

.  10.75 

.  2.70 


Corresponding  fares  from  intern\ediate  stations. 

All  tickets  good  returning  10  da.ys 

INCLUDING  DATE  OF  SALE,. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

TO  THE  SOUTH  THROUGH 

WASHINGTON  GATEWAY 

NEW  UNION  STATION 


THE  concentration  of  aU  lines  entering  Wasli- 
^  ington  in  tlie  New  Union  Station  now  affords 
direct  connections  to  ttie  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
with  all  Unes  to  the  South  without  transfer 
across  the  City. 

The  splendid  Baltimore  &  Ohio  trains  from 
the  North,  East  and  West  now  line  up  under 
the  same  roof  with  the  through  trains  of  the 
South-Seaboard  Air  Line,  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
Southern  Railway  and  Washington  Southern 
Railway  to  Richmond,  Savannah,  Atlanta, 
Charleston,  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine  and  all 
the  Florida  resorts. 

The  Winter  season  in  Florida  is  now  open 
and  Tourist  rates  in  effect.  Special  tours  have 
been  announced  by  special  pamphlets. 

The  route  to  the  Southeast  via  Washington 
is  eminently  desirable  and  tourists  arc  espe- 
cially directed  to  obtain  full  information  from 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Ticket  Agents. 

A  new  Through  Sleeping  Car  Line  has 
been  established  between  Pittsburg  and  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Secure  a  Baltimore  &  Ohio  folder  to 
Southern  points. 


Baltimore  £^  Ohio 


Blunrois  Tffl 


^ASMNOi^IMW 


Secure   copies  of  Pocket    Guide  to  Washington 
from  Principal  Baltimore  £y  Ohio  Ticket  Agencies 
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In  connection  with  the  Washington  Southern  Railway  and 
Richmond,    Fredericksburg    &    Potomac    Railroad,  operate 


Through  Pullman  Service 

BETWEEN 

PITTSBURG 

AND 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


DAILY    IN   BOTH    DIRECTIONS 

Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 

Schedule  Ellectlve  April  12.  1908 

Lv  PITTSBURG,    B.  &  0 6.00  pm 

Ar  WASHINGTON  iNew  tTnion  Stationi .  .    2.37  am 

Lv  WASHINGTON,  R.  F.  &  P 4.05  am 

Ar  RICHMOND,    Byrd  St 8.25  am 

iUnSiiii.l;os]i-;iv.   W  ashirii-'toii  O.SI  ;i-iii..  iirrivf  Kichmoud  Ul.S.'.ii.iu.l 

L,v  RICHMOND,  R.  F.  &  P.,  Byrd  St.  . .    8.20  pm 
Ar   WASHINGTON    (New  Union  Stntiom  ..  11.50  pra 

Lv  WASHINGTON,  B.  &  O 12.30  am 

Ar  PITTSBURG 8.50  am 


SHORTEST    ROUTE 
EXCELLENT   SERVICE 


DINING  CAR   SERVES  BREAKFAST  INTO   PITTSBURG 


New  Through  Parlor  Car  Line 

INAUGURATED   APRIL   13.   1908,  BETWEEN 

New  York  Baltimore 

Philadelphia       Washington 
and  Richmond,  Va. 

DAILY    EXCEPT    SUNDAY.  VIA 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Washington  Southern  Railway  and 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad 

SOUTHBOUND 

Leave   NEW  YORK,  23d  Street  Terminal        -        -        -  9.50  am 

Leave   NEW  YORK,  Liberty  Street       -----  JO.OO  am 

Leave   PHILADELPHIA,  24th  and  Chestnut  S'reet  Station  J2.30  n'n 

Leave   BALTIMORE,  Mt.  Royal  Station           -        -        -  2.43  pm 

Leave   BALTIMORE,  Camden  Station          .        -        -        -  3.00  pm 

Arrive  WASHINGTON,  Union  Station     -        -        -        -  3.50  pm 

Leave  WASHINGTON,  Union  Station        -        -        -        -  4.50  pm 

Arrive  RICHMOND,  Byrd  Street  Station           -        -        -  9.00  pm 

NORTHBOUND 

Leave   RICHMOND,  Byrd  Street  Station           -        -  -         J2.01  n'n 

Arrive  WASHINGTON,  Union  Station         -        -        -  -      2  45  pm 

Leave  WASHINGTON,  Union  Station     -        -        -  -          3.00  pm 

Arrive  BALTIMORE,  Camden  Station          -        -        .  -      3.44  pm 

Arrive  BALTIMORE,  Mt.  Royal  Station           -        -  -          3.52  pm 

Arrive  PHILADELPHIA,  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets    -  -      5.50  pm 

Arrive  NEW  YORK,  Liberty  Street           .        -        -  .          8.00  pm 
Arrive  NEW  YORK,  23d  Street    --.----      8.10  pm 

From  Richmond  to  Washington  only  2  hours,  45  minutes 
From  Washington  to  New  York  only  5  hours 

ON    THE 

"Royal  Limited"  ^"^ Tf%™  Royal  Blue  Line 

All   Pullman     Famous  Table  d'hote  Dinner 

Only  8  Hours  Richmond  fo  New  York 


Deer  Park   Hotel 

DEER      PARK,      MARYLAND 


Delightful  Summer  Resort  on  the 
"Glades"  of  the  Alleghenies 

This  famous  hostelry  un  tlic  Miperh  plattMii  of  the  AllcKlieny  Moun- 
tains, known  as  the  "  Glades."  will  open  June  UK  after  a  complete  reno- 
vation of  the  entire  property,  making  it  thnroujrhly  up-to-date.  The 
hotel  and  cottages  are  provitied  with  gas,  cleetricity  and  water  from 
their  own  systems. 

The  popularity  of  Deer  Park  is  due  to  its  desirable  altitude,  i.800 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  out  of  reach  of  malaria  and  mosquitoes:  and  its 
maKuiticent  parking  of  500  acres  of  forest  and  lawn,  and  mites  of  per- 
fectly kept  roadways,  afford  most  delightful  surroundings. 

It  is  thoroughly  modern  as  to  improvements  antl  equipment,  with 
Bowling  Alleys,  Billiard  Rooms,  Tennis  Courts.  Golf  Links.  Swimming 
Pools,  Livery,  etc.,  and  the  delightful  rooms  and  excellent  cuisine  are 
not  surpassed.  No  mountain  resort  equals  it  for  accessibility  — only 
eleven  hours  ride  from  Cincinnati  or  New  York;  nineand  one-half  hours 
from  Philadelphia:  seven  liours  from  Baltimore:  six  hours  from  Wash- 
ington: seven  hours  from  Pittsburg:  ten  hours  from  Columbus:  twenty- 
one  hours  from  St.  Louis,  and  nineteen  hours  from  Chicago,  via  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Deer  Park  guests  can  take  through  sleeping  cars  from  any  of  these 
cities  and  alight  at  the  hotel  without  change  of  cars.  The  Dining  Car 
service  is  excellent.  Very  few  summer  resorts  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
through  train  and  Pullman  car  service  from  all  points  such  as  Deer  Park. 

For  rates  in  hotel,  annexes  or  cottages,  or  illustrated  booklets  and 
floor  plans,  apply  to 

W.  E.  BURWELL.  Manager. 

B.  £v  O.  R.  R.  Building,  Baltimore.  Md.  (until  June  1). 

After\vard  Deer  Park,  Md. 
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The  Allegheny  Mountains  and  its  Various 

Summer  Resorts 


LLEGHENY  MOUN- 
TAIN RESORTS"  is 
synonymous  with  all 
that  is  beautiful  and 
healthful,  and  there  can 
be  little  else  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  numberless 
recreation  spots  on  the  summit  of  these 
mountains.  They  are  all  practically 
within    easy    reach    of   the     Baltimore    & 


m 


by  well-kept  mountain  roads  traversing  the 
most  charmingly  picturesque  scenery  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

DEER  PARK,  MARYLAND. 

Standing  in  the  center  of  an  attractive 
reservation  of  500  acres,  the  Deer  Park 
Hotel  and  its  family  of  cottages  presents 
a  most  artistic  picture.  The  utmost  good 
taste   has   been   shown    in   the   preservation 


DEEK  P.ARK  HOTEL. 


Ohio  Railroad  and  many  of  them  are  sit- 
uated on  its  main  line  between  the  East 
and  West. 

The  Allegheny  plateau,  better  known  as 
the  "Glades,"  extends  for  many  miles, 
with  an  altitude  of  about  2,500  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  Here  are  located  society,  re- 
ligious and  family  resorts  of  Deer  Park, 
Mountain  Lake  Park  and  Oakland  within 
a  few  miles  of  each  other  and  all  connected 


of  the  forests  while  constructing  the  hotel, 
in  removing  just  enough  trees  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  grounds.  Rising  above 
the  surrounding  oaks,  beech,  maple,  etc., 
the  roof  line  of  the  main  hotel  reveals  it- 
self above  a  verdant  background  of  dense 
foliage.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the 
spacious  center  building,  the  eastern  and 
western  annexes  extend  in  a  pleasing  archi- 
tectural    manner.      Either    one     of     these 


ALLEGHENY  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS. 


BOILINO   SPRING 


they  can  arrange  for  their  meals  at  the 
hotel.  It  has  been  customary  to  open  these 
cottages  about  June  15  of  each  year  and  the 
hotel  proper  June  Hi. 

Not  far  from  the  hotel,  in  secluded  wood- 
lands, is  "Boiling  Spring,"  issuing  from  the 
rocky  heart  of  the  mountain,  from  which 
the  most  delightful  crystal-clear  water 
flows  in  superabundance.  It  has  a  daily 
flow  of  150,000  gallons  of  purest  table 
water,  which  also  supplies  the  two  large 
swimming  pools  of  the  hotel.  Deer  Park 
water  as  a  table  water  has  no  equal,  and  is 
by  analysis  perfectly  pure.  The  water  is 
highly  recommended  by  leading  physicians 
for  its  purity,  and  it  is  used  throughout  the 
entire  dining  car  system  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad.  The  spring  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  hotel  and  is  encased  in  a 
wire  house,  securely  roofed  and  locked,  to 
absolutely  prevent  any  impurities  falling 
therein. 

The  two  swimming  pools  are  each  so 
spacious  and  the  water  so  delightful  that 
visitors  to  Deer  Park  enjoy  all  the  pleasures 
of  bathing  as  at  a  watering  place.  One  of 
these  pools  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  ladies 


buildings  would  form  a  large  hotel,  but 
virtually  they  are  one  structure,  being  con- 
nected by  covered  passage-ways  along  the 
first  and  second  floors.  The  splendid  build- 
ings, with  big,  airy  rooms  and  immense 
verandas,  are  on  top  of  a  knoll,  with  the 
beautiful  lawn  sloping  gently  to  the  railway 
station,  300  yards  distant. 

The  hotel  is  supplied  with  every  con- 
ceivable modern  appliance  for  the  con- 
venience of  its  guests.  Nothing  is  omitted 
which  is  necessary  to  the  taste  of  the  most 
fastidious  person,  notwithstanding  its  isola- 
tion on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  It  is  a  city 
in  ijself,  provided  with  its  own  gas  and 
electric  plants  and  water  system.  The 
sewerage  and  sanitary  arrangements  are 
the  best  that  modern  engineering  could 
achieve. 

There  are  many  people  who  desire  to 
leave  their  city  homes  and  visit  resorts, 
but  are  not  desirous  of  living  at  a  hotel. 
For  these  persons  there  are  delightful 
private  cottages  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  hotel,  which  are  fully  equipped  and 
beautifully  furnished  for  housekeeping,  if 
so  desired,  but  should  the  occupants  wish, 


-  I  MKLY   FORFSTS 


ALLEGHENY  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS. 


TENNIS,  DEER  PAKK. 


and  children,  and  the  other  for  gentlemen; 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  regulated 
by  a  complete  system  of  heating.  The 
Turkish  baths  are  connected  with  the  swim- 
ming pools.  A  supplementary  amusement 
building  or  casino  is  provided  with  billiard 
and  pool  tables  and  an  immense  bowling 
alley. 

The  "Glades"  furnish  enchanting  drives 
and  bridle  paths  through  the  mountain  for- 
ests, and  consequently  a  suitable  livery  es- 
tablishment is  one  of  the  features  of  Deer 
Park.  Vehicles  of  all  kinds  can  be  fur- 
nished, from  a  dog-cart  to  a  tally-ho,  and 
good  horses  are  available  for  either  driving 
or  riding.  Accommodations  are  provided 
for  automobiles,  horses  and  vehicles  brought 
by  guests  to  the  Park.  There  are  excellent 
roads  for  motoring;  new  tennis  courts  and 
ball  grounds.  A  picturesque  golf  course 
is  a  special    feature.     The    morning    band 


concerts  and  evening  hops  at  the  hotel  are 
not  overlooked 

Notwithstanding  Deer  Park  has  its  own 
individual  attractions,  it  is  favored  with  the 
very  best  transportation  facilities,  the  lack 
of  which  is  so  often  a  detriment  to  a  sum- 
mer resort.  It  is  situated  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
is  only  eleven  hours'  ride  from  Cincinnati 
or  New  York;  eight  and  one-half  hours 
from  Philadelphia;  six  and  one-quarter 
hours  from  Baltimore ;  five  and  one-quarter 
hours  from  Washington;  six  hours  from 
Pittsburg;  eight  and  three-quarter  hours 
from  Columbus;  twenty-one  hours  from 
St.  Louis,  and  eighteen  and  three-quarter 
hours  from  Chicago.  From  each  of  these 
cities  through  Pullman  sleeping  cars  land 
passengers  at  the  hotel.  The  day  trains 
have  drawing-room  parlor  cars  and  dining 
cars. 


GOLF.  DEFR   PARK 


ALLEGHENY  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS. 


MOUNTAIN  LAKt  PAKK  tsTATlON. 


MOUNTAIN  LAKE  PARK,  MD. 

As  early  as  1881  Mountain  Lake  Park 
was  selected  as  the  annual  meeting  place 
of  the  Mountain  Chautauqua,  and  during 
the  summer  months  its  hotels  and  private 
boarding  houses  are  well  patronized  by 
conventionists  and  others  who  hold  their 
religious  and  secular  meetings  in  buildings 
especially  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Mountain  Lake  Park  is  situated  on  the 
Allegheny  Mountain  "Glades,"  2,800  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  being  on  the  top  of  the 


mountain,  not  shut  in  by  other  mountain 
ranges,  it  consequently  enjoys  the  freedom 
of  the  mountain  breezes  and  sunshine. 

The  grounds  have  been  carefully  laid  out 
in  walks,  streets  and  drives.  The  roads 
through  the  Park  are  kept  in  excellent  or- 
der, as  driving  and  automobiling  are  rec- 
ognized as  most  pleasant  recreations.  A 
lake  covering  forty  acres,  well  stocked  with 
row  boats  and  launches,  enables  visitors  to 
pass  many  a  delightful  hour. 

No  intoxicating  liquors  are  allowed  to  be 
sold,  bought  or  used  on  the  grounds,  and 
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THE  OAKLAND  ROAD 

the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  is  so  main- 
tained that  the  Mountain  Lake  Park  Sun- 
day is  synonymous  with  all  that  is  desirable 
in  the  day's  observance. 

Over  S.^50,000  have  been  in-  ' 
vested  in  the  improvements  at  the 
park,  including  about  250  cottages, 
and  the  finest  Chautauqua  and 
amphitheater  in  the  countPi-,  seat- 
inji  4,50(J  people  witliout  a  pillar 
or  post  to  interfere  with  the  vision 
of  the  audience. 

Mountain  Lake  Park  is  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  and  on  week  days  only, 
all  through  trains  stop  to  receive 
and  discharge  passengers  from  the 
Last  and  West. 


OAKLAND,  MD. 

This  popular  mountain  resort  is  situated 
six  miles  west  of  Deer  Park  and  has  an 
all-the-year  population  of  about  1,500 
people,  while  during  the  summer  season 
the  beautiful  Oakland  Hotel  and  the  many 
artistic  private  cottages  are  filled  with  well- 
to-do  people  from  many  distant  cities,  not- 
ably Washington,  Baltimore  and  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  passes  through  Oakland,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  it  is  a  regular  stop 
for  all  through  trains  east  and  west. 

Aside  from  the  many  attractions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oakland,  picturesque  mountain 
drives  lead  to  the  other  nearby  resorts  of 
Brookside,  Eglon,  Aurora,  Deer  Park, 
Mountain  Lake  Park  and  Swallow  Falls, 
none  of  which  are  more  than  ten  miles 
distant. 

EGLON,  W.  VA. 

Eglon  is  reached  by  a  beautiful  ten-mile 
mountain  drive  from  Oakland,  and  each 
summer  its  hotel  and  cottages  are  becoming 
more  popular  with  the  lovers  of  natural 
scenery  and   invigorating  mountain  air. 

AURORA,  W.  VA. 

A  delightful  scenic  drive  of  twelve  miles 
from  either  Oakland  or  Deer  Park  leads  up 
to  the  little  mountain  resort  of  Aurora, 
which  is  especially  attractive  to  many  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  conventional  formal- 
ities which  usually  prevail  at  such  places. 
Aurora's  two  hotels  and  many  cottages  are 
well  patronized  by  those  seeking  relief 
from    the   hustle   and    bustle   of   the   large 
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cities  and  at  the  same  time  build  up  their 
health  with  pure  mountain  air. 

BROOKSIDE,  W.  VA. 

A  mountain  resort  that  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  popularity  is  Brookside,  W.  Va.,  lo- 
cated near  Oakland  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad.  Possessing  many  natural 
advantages,  the  success  of  Brookside  may 
be  attributed  more  directly  to  the  care  of 
Its  management  and  the  feeling  that  one 
has  here  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  huge 
house  party.  In  fact,  it  may  justly  be 
claimed  that  Brookside  is  socially  ideal. 


The  sojourner  at  Brookside  meets  pleas- 
ant people,  lives  in  a  pure  atmosphere, 
among  ideal  surroundings,  enjoys  rest  and 
recreation,  an  abundantly  supplied  table 
and  leaves  with  health  immeasurably  im- 
proved. 

TERRA  ALTA,  W.  VA. 

Terra  Alta,  West  Virginia,  lies  at  the 
extreme  western  edge  of  the  great  Alle- 
gheny plateau,  known  as  the  "Glades,"  ten 
miles  from  Oakland.  It  has  no  particular 
distinguishing  marks  as  a  summer  resort, 
but  its  altitude  of  2,550  feet,  overlooking 


BIRD'S  EYE  VIEW.  BBOOKSIUE.  W.  VA. 

Brookside  Inn  and  Cottages  —  ten  in 
number — are  situated  on  a  plateau  3,000 
feet  above  tide-water,  commanding  a  view 
second  to  none  in  the  United  States.  No 
resort  can  boast  of  more  healthful  location, 
purer  water,  better  or  more  abundant 
food.  Brookside  supplies  its  own  meats, 
poultry  and   dairy  products. 

There  is  every  opportunity  for  out  door 
sports  and  recreation,  including  boating  and 
bathing  in  the  lake.  Riding  and  driving 
are  popular  pastimes  for  which  a  well 
equipped  livery  is  maintained.  The  Casino 
and  Billiard  room  afford  opportunity  for 
indoor  amusements. 
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the  beautiful  Cheat  River  region,  places 
it  among  the  desirable  mountain  towns. 
Summer  board  may  be  secured  at  very 
reasonable  rates. 

OHIO  PYLE,  PA. 

Overlooking  the  Youghiogheny  at  a 
point  where  the  river  pitches  over  a  preci- 
pice in  boiling  torrents  is  Ohio  Pyle,  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  town  of  unusual 
attractions.  The  hotel  grounds  are  only  a 
few  yards  from  the  station  on  main  line 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  while 
the  residences  are  erected  upon  a  high 
wooded    knoll    which    has    been    converted 
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OHIO  rvi.E,  PA. 

into  a  beautiful  lawn  flanked  on  two  sides 
by  a  forest  and  on  another  by  the  river, 
while  the  remaininu;  side  is  walled  in 
by  mountains.  A  romantic  old  mill, 
which  has  long  since  served  its  useful- 
ness, adds  greatly  to  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  place. 

HARPERS  KERRY,  W.  \'A. 

Erom  historic  and  scenic  standpoints 
this  little  \  illage  is  of  unusual  interest. 
While  the  town  itself  is  located  in 
West  Virginia,  it  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  States  of  Maryland  and  \'irginia, 
being  separated  from  the  former  b\' 
the  Potomac  Ri\er  and  from  the  latter 
by  the  Shenandoah  Ri\er.  It  is  built 
upon  a  hill  known  as  Bolivar 
Heights,"  and  is  overshadowed  by 
mountains  known  as  ''London 
Heights'"  in  Virginia,  and  "Maryland 
Heights"  in  Maryland. 

Harper's  Kerry  is  a  popular  summer 
resort,  being  located  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Baltimore  <5c  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  is  reached  within  an  hour  and 
thirty  minutes  from  Washington  and 
about  two  hours  from  Baltimore.  All 
through  trains  east  and  west  stop  here. 

The  hotels  and  cottages  are  well 
equipped  and  are  so  situated  as  to 
command  unobstructed  \  lews  of  the 
rivers  and  country  for  miles  around. 
Of  the  historic  interests  centered  in 
and  about  this  quaint  \illage  that  in 
connection  with  the  famous  John 
Brown's  raid  is  probably  the  most 
renowned.  The  site  of  the  old  fort 
is  marked  only  by  the  marker  erected 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  the  old  iron  tablets  placed  by  the 
Go\  ernment  tell  of  interesting  achie\  e- 
ments  during  the  Civil  War. 

Jefferson's    Rock,     and     the     old 


churches  and  houses  built  in  the  hillsides, 
are  still  intact  and  are  the  centers  of  attrac- 
tion to  the  newcomers. 

Farther  up  the  Shenandoah  River,  on 
the  Virginia  side,  John  Brown's  Fort  stands 
by  itself  in  a  lonely  field,  where  it  was 
rebuilt  on  its  return  from  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair. 

The  Valley  Branch  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  extends  from  Harper's 
Ferry  up  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley, 
wherein  are  located  many  famous  health 
and  pleasure  resorts.  It  was  in  this  valley 
that  some  of  the  bloodiest  encounters  of 
the  Civil  War  took  place. 
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BEDFORD  SPRINCiS,   PA. 

Bedford  Springs,  located  at  Bed- 
ford, Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Hyndman 
Station  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Baltimore  ik  Ohio  Railroad,  in  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  1,1  OU  feet 
above  tide-water,  comprise  the  Mag- 
nesia Spring,  the  Sulphur  Spring,  the 
Pure  Spring,  and  the  Iron  Spring. 
The  mountain  air  is  bracing,  the 
nights  are  delightful,  with  no  mos- 
quitoes, and  malaria  is  unheard  of. 
It  has  been  patronized  as  a  summer 
resort  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
and  the  attractions  of  the  place  are 
well  known. 

Celebrated  as  mineral  waters  have 
become  all  over  the  world    for  the 
cure  of    disease,   there  have  been  none  to 
surpass,  and  in  this  country  none  to  equal 
in  \  irtue,  the  Bedford  Magnesia  Spring. 

The  Sulphur  Spring  rises  on  the  west 
side  of  Shover's  Creek,  about  two  hundred 
yards  distant  from  the  Magnesia  Spring. 
It  is  less  copious  than  the  others,  and  the 
water  exhales  a  very  strong  odor  of  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  gas.  Chemical  e.xperi- 
ments  prove  that  it  holds  in  solution 
carbonic  acid,  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas, 
small  quantities  of  lime,  magnesia  and  com- 
mon salt,  and  that  it  contains  no  iron.     The 
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water  is  ver\'  valuable  in  the  treatment  of 
blood  diseases  and  chronic  rheumatism. 
There  are  excellent  hotel  accommodations. 

MARKLETON,  PA. 

Markleton  Sanatorium  is  situated  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, between  Cumberland  and  Pittsburg, 
in  a  secluded  nook  in  the  Alleghenies, 
shut  in  by  mountains  from  the  outside 
world,  affording  a  quiet,  restful  retreat  for 
the  sick,  free  from  extreme  weather  in 
summer  or  winter.  The  sanatorium  is 
surrounded  by  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic walks  and  drives,  and  the 
forests  and  streams  about  it  furnish 
splendid  sport.  The  altitude  is  be- 
tween 1,700  and  1,800  feet.  The 
water,  which  is  pure  and  abundant, 
comes  from  numerous  springs  high 
up  on  the  mountain  side.  There 
is  also  a  mineral  spring,  the  water 
of  which  has  pro\en  highly  bene- 
ficial in  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  con- 
stipation. There  are  excellent  and 
competent  physicians  in  attendance, 
and  baths  of  all  kinds,  viz.  :  salt, 
electric,  Turkish,  vapor,  etc.,  are 
furnished.  The  hotel,  with  a  ca- 
pacity- of  150,  is  open  the  year 
roLUul.  It  is  only  three  hours  from 
Pittsburg,  six  from  W'ashiuL'ton, 
and  seven  from  Baltimore. 
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WEBSTER  SPRINGS,  W.  VA. 

Webster  Springs  is  reached  by  the  West 
Virginia  Midland  Railroad,  connecting 
with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  at 
Holly  Junction,  W.  Va. 

The  picturesque  ride  en  route  through  the 
Alleghenies  cannot  be  surpassed  in  beauty, 
while  the  views  of  the  valleys  of  the  Elk  and 
Holly  rivers  from  precipitous  heights  will 
make  one  gaze  in  wonder. 

The  sojourner  is  well  provided  for  with 
good  boarding  houses  and  hotel  accommo- 
dations, the  best  of  which  is  the  Webster 
Springs  Hotel,  which  is  conceded  to  be  the 
most  modern  summer  hostelry  in  the  two 
Virginias.      It    contaigs    140    bedrooms,    a 


in  a  natural   manner,  and  restore  all   fiuic- 
tions  to  a  state  of  health. 

MONT  CHATEAU,  W.  VA. 

1  hose  who  desire  rest  and  recreation 
find  Mont  Chateau  a  delightful  place.  The 
hotel  and  cottages  are  built  on  the  bank  of 
the  Cheat  River,  in  the  midst  of  the 
primeval  trees  of  the  forest.  A  never-fail- 
ing breeze  blows  nightly  down  the  Canyon 
of  the  Cheat,  making  the  nights  always 
cool,  and  mosquitoes  are  unknown.  The 
hotel  is  wonderfully  quaint  and  cozy,  and 
affords  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
home  life.  It  is  easily  reached  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  Alorgan- 
towii,    W.    Va.,    and    the    drive    over    the 
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(lining  room  capable  of  seating  20IJ  people, 
sun  parlor,  and  in  fact  all  up-to-date  con- 
veniences. 

Excellent  bass  and  trout  fishing  may  be 
had  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  while 
late  in  the  fall  wild  turkey  shooting  is 
the  chief  pastime. 

The  feature  of  greatest  interest  is  the 
sulphur  baths,  which  have  highly  curative 
qualities  in  cases  of  stomach,  liver  and  kid- 
ney trouble.  The  combined  effect  of  warm 
salt  water  baths  and  of  drinking  the  cold 
sulphur  water,  apart  from  its  great  value 
in  the  numerous  specific  ailments  referred 
to,  is  to  eradicate  from  the  system  entirely 
all  morbid  secretions  and  accumulations, 
and  to  improve  the  nutrition  and  secretion 


mountains  to  Mont  Chateau  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  features  of  the  trip. 

BRADDOCK  HEIGHTS,  MD. 

This  attractive  resort  is  on  the  Catoctin 
Mountain,  three  and  one-half  miles  west  of 
Frederick,  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland, 
twenty  miles  ride  by  trolley,  through  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  the  countrv. 

The  prospect  is  extensive  and  enchant- 
ing, commanding  the  extent  of  the  Fred- 
erick Valley  to  the  east,  and  the  far-famed 
Middletown  Valley  to  the  west,  the  South 
Mountain  Battlefield  being  in  full  view.  A 
splendid  hotel,  recently  erected,  and  the 
numerous  cottages  for  boarders,  provide 
ample   accommodations. 
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CAPON  SPRINGS,  W.  VA. 

Situated  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Great  Northern  Mountain  of 
the  Shenandoah  Rantre,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1,800  feet.  Capon  Springs 
offers  a  most  deii<rhtful  place  in  the 
mountains  to  spend  the  summer. 
It  is  reached  by  the  Bahimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad's  \'alley  Branch,  by 
way  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  Capon, 
W.  Va. 

The  prevailing  west  winds,  com- 
ing as  they  do  from  the  top  of  the 
Alleghenies,  give  to  the  air  a  cool, 
dn,'  freshness  and  crispness  singu- 
larly   invigorating    and    agreeable. 
Besides    being    a    most    attractive 
summer    resort,    it    is   one   of   the 
greatest  health  resorts  in  this  countrj,  and 
many   men    and    women   owe    their    relief 
from    suffering,     their    health     and     their 
strength  to  Capon  Springs. 

The  Capon  Springs,  which  is  an  alkaline 
lithia  water,  is  one  of  the  best  medicinal 
mineral,  as  well  as  one  of  the  finest  table, 
waters  in  the  world.  The  water  gushes 
forth  from  the  base  of  a  picturesque  mass 
of  rock,  in  an  abundant,  bold  stream — 
clear,  light,  sparkling,  almost  effervescent. 
There  are  also  two  iron  springs  near  by, 
whose  waters  are  a  most  excellent  tonic. 
The  bathing  establishment  is  perfect  in  its 
appointments,  and  baths  can  be  had  of  any 
temperature  desired  in  the  water  of  Capon 
Springs.  A  swimming  pool  is  supplied  by 
an  ever-running  stream  of  alkaline  lithia 
water. 

RAWLEY  SPRINGS,  VA. 

Rawley  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
characteristic   Shenandoah   Valley,   high   up 
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ill  the  Shenandoah  Mountains.  It  is  reached 
by  stage,  eleven  miles  from  Harrisonburg. 

Chalybeate  spring  water  characterizes  the 
place  and  makes  it  one  of  the  famous  re- 
sorts for  which  Virginia  is  noted.  It  is  a 
restful  haven — one  of  those  places  where 
one  can  get  away  entirely  from  the  busy 
world  and  let  Nature's  remedies  repair  the 
loss  from  an  overworked  body. 

The  main  hotel  affords  accommodations 
for  125  persons. 

Harrisonburg,  the  railroad  terminal,  is 
on  the  Valley  Branch  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  via  Harper's  Ferry. 

BERKELEY  SPRINGS,  W.  VA. 

Berkeley  Springs  is  situated  on  the  Berke- 
ley Springs  Branch  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  100  miles  west  of  Washing- 
ton and  200  miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  is  of 
easy  access  from  all  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  resorts  in 
the  country,  patronized  by  the 
Washingtons,  Fairfaxes,  and  other 
families  of  historic  fame. 

The  Springs  are  in  an  elevated 
and  healthful  mountain  district, 
highly  picturesque  and  possessing 
historic  and  social  associations  from 
the  time  of  \\'ashington  to  the 
present  day.  They  have  been 
visited  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  by  thousands  of  people  in 
search  of  health  and  pleasure.  The 
water  is  used  for  both  drinking  and 
bathing,  and  when  used  as  a  bath 
at  its  natural  temperature,    75   de- 
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grees  Fahrenheit,  is  most  dehghtful  and 
inviirorating.  The  waters  flow  from  five 
springs  at  the  rate  of  2,000  gallons  per  min- 
ute. There  are  excellent  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, in  addition  to  several  boarding  houses, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Springs. 

ORKNEY  SPRINGS,  VA. 

Orkney  Springs,  Va.,  is  situated  among 
the  foothills  of  the  Alleghenies,  2,300  feet 
above  sea  level,  twelve  miles  drive  from 
Mt.  Jackson,  and  reached  by  the  Valley 
Branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
in  connection  with  the  Southern  Railway. 
The  unequaled  variety  of  mineral  waters 
found     here     include     the        Chalybeate," 


"Blue  Sulphur,"  "Healing,"  "Arse- 
nic," Alum,"  and  the  famous  "Bear 
^\'all(>vv"  Spring.  The  three  hotels 
and  se\  en  cottages  afford  accommoda- 
tions for  750  guests. 

JORDAN'S   WHITE   SULPHUR 
SPRINGS,  VA. 

Jordan's  White  Sulphur  Springs  are 
situated  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
Stephenson  Station,  on  the  Valley 
Branch  of  the  IBaltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  in  a  most  delightful  district. 
1  he  surrounding  hills  are  co\ered 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
the  climb  to  the  top  of  almost  any  one  of 
them  is  compensated  by  a  series  of  magni- 
ficent views.  The  resort  is  a  favorable  one 
for  families,  many  of  them  returning  reg- 
ularly season  after  season.  The  main 
spring,  known  as  the  AVhite  Sulphur,  is  in 
the  center  of  the  grounds,  although  nearby 
are  wells  of  pure,  sweet  water,  free  from 
mineral  qualities.  The  country  about  Jor- 
dan's White  Sulphur  Springs  lies  some  500 
feet  above  the  level  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
therefore  the  pure  air,  together  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  pines  which  cover  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  is  refreshing  and  healthful. 
As  the  name  implies,  the  water  is  largely 
impregnated  with  sulphur  and  the  minerals 
usually  accompanying  it. 
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ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  is  recognized  as  the 
queen  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  resorts.  Being 
less  than  sixty  miles  from  Philadelphia  with 
unsurpassed  train  service  the  little  Absecon 
Beach  town  has  grown  in  area  and  popula- 
tion until  now  it  extends  from  the  Inlet 
southward  to  Chelsea,  a  distance  of  over 
seven  miles ;  the  two  extremities  being  con- 
nected by  a  wide  boardwalk  of  steel  con- 
struction, which  is  one  of  the  city's  chief 
attractions.  It  is  free  to  all,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  and  thousands  of  people  may  be 
seen  promenading  this  esplanade  in  .t  never- 


several  occasions  in  the  past  few  years  that 
over  100,000  people  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  bathing  hours  between  eleven  and  one 
o'clock.  The  sight  at  this  time  defies  de- 
scription;  men,  women  and  children  in 
bathing  costumes  of  varied  hues  form  a  pic- 
ture to  be  seen  only  at  Atlantic  City. 

Aside  from  the  ocean  features,  Atlantic 
City  has  amusements  of  every  kind.  Great 
steel  piers  extend  hundreds  of  feet  into  the 
ocean.  Each  pier  has  its  summer  theatre 
and  band  stands,  as  well  as  numerous  other 
attractions. 

.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  in  con- 
nection  with    the   Philadelphia  &   Reading 


THE   BEACH  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY  UlIRINU    BATHING  HOIR 


ending  procession  from  dawn  until  mid- 
night. 

It  is  pronounced  to  be  the  largest,  rich- 
est and  most  popular  watering  place  in  the 
world.  Its  season  never  comes  to  an  end, 
which  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over 
most  other  resorts  of  this  kind.  There  are 
over  twelve  hundred  hotels  and  cottages  de- 
voted to  the  transient  population.  Some  of 
them  are  as  magnificent  in  detail  as  can  be 
found  in  the  country.  The  rich  can  find 
luxury  in  its  most  profuse  form,  and  the 
humble  can  procure  less  pretentious  quar- 
ters and  be  comfortably  provided  for. 

The  surf  bathing  which  had  made  At- 
lantic City  famous  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.      It   has   been   estimated   on 


Railway,  conducts  a  series  of  popular  ex- 
cursions ever)'  summer  to  Atlantic  City 
and  several  other  of  its  sister  resorts  from 
the  entire  territory  east  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  from  certain  portions  of  the  line  west 
of  the  River. 

CAPE  MAY,  N.  J. 

For  generations  Cape  May  has  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  re- 
cuperative resorts  along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
and  its  popularity  has  steadily  increased 
until  Atlantic  City  alone  surpasses  this  sea- 
side resort  in   its  cosmopolitan   population. 

The  location  of  the  city,  which  is  in  the 
southernmost  part  of  New  Jersey  on  Cape 
Mav  Point,  commands  an  ideal  climate  the 
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year  round,  being  fanned  by  the  cool  ocean 
breezes  in  summer  and  warmed  in  winter 
by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

The  Delaware  Bay,  directly  to  the  east, 
affords  superb  facilities  for  sailing,  while 
the  opportunities  for  a  cruise  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Cape  May  are  frequently  taken 
advantage  of. 

In  addition  to  its  many  well  appointed 
hotels,  Cape  May  can  now  boast  of  having 
one  of  the  finest  hostelries  in  the  country. 

Good  fishing  and  shooting  may  be  had 
near  at  hand,  while  the  golf  links  are  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

The  gently  sloping  beach  permits  an  ex- 
cellent roadway,  and  each  year  is  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  automobile 


ing  on  75,000.  It  has  a  particularly  fine 
location  for  a  summer  outing,  and  the 
beach  front  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Coast.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  south  by  two  beautiful  fresh  water 
lakes,  that  to  the  north  being  known  as 
Sunset  Lake,  which  is  most  irregular  in 
outline,  its  surface  being  dotted  with  many 
small  and  picturesque  islands.  Several  hun- 
dred boats  comprise  the  livery  thereon,  and 
gala  events  are  frequent  occurrences.  At 
the  south  is  Wesley  Lake,  a  long,  narrow 
and  picturesque  body  of  water  separating 
Asbury  Park  from  its  sister  city,  Ocean 
Grove,  by  all  odds  the  most  famous  camp 
meeting  city  in  the  country. 

The  thoroughfares  of  Asburv  Park  are 


BOARD  WALK.  ASBUKV  PAHK. 


races,    attracting    the    fastest    cars    of    this 
country  and  Europe. 

A  number  of  popular  excursions  are  run 
to  Cape  May  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  in  connection  with!  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Railway  and  this  city 
enjoys  practically  the  same  train  service  as 
Atlantic  City,  and  only  a  little  more  time  is 
consumed  in  the  run. 

ASBURV  PARK,  N.  J. 

Like  a  magic  city,  with  the  advent  of 
the  summer  season,  Asbury  Park  becomes 
one  of  the  most  populous  municipalities  of 
New  Jersey,  with  a  population  well  border- 


not  only  uncommonly  wide,  but  are  very 
well  kept,  and  the  greenswards  and  pro- 
fuse shade  surrounding  the  residences  add 
materially  to  the  city's  attractiveness. 

The  city  has  recently  taken  over  the 
ownership  of  the  beach  front,  and  much 
has  already  been  done  to  make  the  esplan- 
ade and  board  walk,  v^'hich  is  eighty  feet 
wide  and  some  three  miles  in  length,  a 
special  feature  of  attraction. 

There  has  recently  been  built  a  casino  of 
mammoth  proportions  on  one  of  the  piers 
extending  into  the  ocean,  and  reached  di- 
rectly from  the  board  walk,  and  in  this 
amphitheater,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
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municipal  beach  commission,  is  given  a 
series  of  daily  concerts  and  entertainments 
by  the  best  and  most  noted  musical  orfjan- 
izations  and  artists  in  America. 

The  roads  leading  to  the  inland  and  sur- 
rounding country  are  noted  for  their  pic- 
turesqueness,  and  driving  and  motoring  are 
popular  pastimes.  An  adequate  trolley  line 
brings  the  nearby  towns  of  Avon,  Belmar, 
Spring  Lake,  Elberon  and  Long  Branch 
within  easy  riding  distance  of  Asbury  Park, 
while  a  belt  line  service  in  the  city  connects 
the  board  walk,  public  halls  and  business 
centers  with  the  hotels.  The  hotels  are 
comfortable  domiciles,  with  every  conven- 
ience the  tourist  may  exact,  and  a  cuisine 
which  is  not  surpassed  anywhere.  There 
are  also  innumerable  boarding  houses,  at 
which  very  comfortable  accommodations 
may  be  obtained. 

At  the  smaller  boarding  houses  one  may 
be  accommodated  for  $5.00  per  week,  the 
more  pretentious  boarding  houses,  charging 
from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  week;  the  small 
hotels    furnish    very   good   accommodations 


for  $15.00  to  $20.00  a  week,  but  at  the 
larger  hotels  prices  range  from  $5.00  a  day 
upwards. 

OCEAN  CITY,  N.  J. 

Ocean  City  lies  a  few  miles  south  of  At- 
lantic City.  While  not  as  popular  with 
the  masses  as  Atlantic  City  or  Cape  May, 
it  has  a  popular  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple each  season. 

SEA  ISLE  CITY,  N.  J. 

Another  of  the  popular  seashore  resorts, 
lies  midway  between  Ocean  City  and  Cape 
Alay,  and  enjoys  the  same  superb  bathing 
facilities. 

OCEAN  CITY,  MD.,  AND  REHO- 
BOTH  BEACH.  DEL. 

These  seashore  resorts  are  mentioned  to- 
gether, as  they  enjoy  somewhat  the  same 
popularity.  They  lie  on  the  coast  south  of 
the  Delaware  Bay,  and  are  reached  via 
Baltimore,  thence  by  boat  and  rail. 


A-^liri;V    1>ARK   CASINO. 
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GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


The  chief  interest  of  Gettysburg  is  his- 
toric, and  this  it  is  that  attracts  tourists 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  greatest 
battle,  considered  the  "high-water  mark" 
of  the  Civil  War,  was  fought  here  on  the 
1st,  2d  and  3d  of  July,  1863,  between  the 


bulk  of  the  Confederate  forces.  Other  spots 
usually  visited  are  Benner's  Hill,  Culp's 
Hill,  Round  Top  and  Little  Round  Top, 
also  Willoughby  Run,  where  Buford's 
cavalry  held  A.  P.  Hill's  column  in  check 
during  two  critical  hours.     The  National 


L>^>':. 


■  HIGH    WATEK   MARK."  GETTYSBURG. 


National  forces  under  General  Meade  and 
the  Confederate  army  under  General  Lee. 
'I'he  principal  object  of  interest,  Cemeteiy 
Hill,  so  named  from  having  long  been  the 
site  of  the  village  cemetery,  forms  the  cen- 
tral  and    most  striking   feature  at   Gettys- 


Cemetery,  containing  the  remains  of  the 
Union  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  occupies  about  seventeen  acres 
on  Cemetery  Hill  adjacent  to  the  village 
cemetery,  and  was  dedicated  with  imposing 
ceremonies    and    an    impressive   address   by 


UK.NEKAL  MKAD'S  HEADQUAKTKRS.  GETTYSBURG. 


burg.  Here  were  the  LTnion  headquarters, 
and  standing  on  its  crest  the  visitor  has  the 
key  to  the  position  of  the  Union  forces  dur- 
ing those  eventful  three  days  of  July.  Flank- 
ing Cemetery  Hill  on  the  west,  about  a 
mile  distant,  is  Cemetery  Ridge,  on  which 
were  General   Lee's   headquarters  and   the 


President  Lincoln,  November  19,  1863.  A 
soldiers'  monument,  sixty  feet  high  and 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  marble  statue  of 
Liberty,  dedicated  July  4,  1868,  occupies 
the  crown  of  the  hill.  At  the  base  of  the 
pedestal  are  four  buttresses  bearing  marble 
statues  of  War,  History,  Peace  and  Plenty. 
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Around  the  monument  in  semicircular 
slopes  are  arranged  the  graves  of  the  dead, 
the  space  being  divided  by  alleys  and  path- 
ways into  twenty-two  sections — one  for  the 
regular  army,  one  for  the  volunteers  of  each 
State    represented    in   the   battle,   and   three 


One  mile  west  of  the  borough  are  the 
Gettysburg  Springs,  whose  waters,  denom- 
inated katalysine,  have  acquired  a  wide  rep- 
utation for  their  medicinal  qualities.  They 
are  said  to  resemble  the  celebrated  Vichy 
water,     and     are     considered     remedial     in 
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for  the  unknown  dead.  The  number  of 
bodies  interred  here  is  3,564,  of  which  994 
have  not  been  identified.  Near  the  entrance 
to  the  cemetery  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Ma- 
jor-Gen. John  F.  Reynolds,  who  was  killed 
in  the  first  day's  fight.  Opposite  the  ceme- 
tery an  observatory  sixty  feet  high  has  been 


gout,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia  and  affections 
of  the  kidneys.  The  Springs  Hotel  ac- 
commodates the  patients  who  resort  here 
during  the  summer  for  treatment. 

Gettysburg  is  easily  accessible  from 
points  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
in  connection  with  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad. 
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erected,    commanding    a    fine    view.      Alto-  ANTIETAM,   MD. 

gether    there    are    now    348    monuments  -phj^    f^^^^,^   battlefield,    while   not   the 

erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  brave  national  park  that  Gettysburg  is,  is  full  of 

men    who    fell    during    the    three   eventful  interest.      It   is   easily   reached   by   way  of 

days.     Some  of  them   are  magnificent  and  the  Raltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  Keedys- 

costly,  and  all  are  unique.  ville,  Md. 
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CEDAR    POINT.  OHIO.  ON   L.\KE    KRIE. 


CEDAR  POINT,  OHIO. 


Cedar  Point,  the  beautiful  Lake  Erie  re- 
sort, is  situated  on  a  semicircular  neck  of 
land  stretching  out  into  the  lake,  and  is 
conceded  to  be  the  largest  summer  resort 
in  the  world  under  one  management.  Over 
a  million  people  flocked  to  this  point  during 
the  last  season  from  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass. So  popular  has  it  become  and  so 
numerous  are  its  amusements  that  it  has 
frequently  been  termed  the  "Coney  Island" 
of  the  Central  West. 

The  management  of  Cedar  Point  have 
made  it  their  chief  object  to  cater  to  the 
comfort,  health  and  pleasure  of  the  tourists, 
and  the  beautiful  wooded  peninsula  of 
nearly  seven  square  miles  in  extent,  has 
grown  into  a  modern  summer  resort  with 
accommodations  for  50,000  people,  and  has 
the  largest  and  best  hotel  facilities  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Its  famous  beach  is  seven  miles  long  and 
is  considered  the  safest  and  most  perfect 
fresh  water  bathing  in  the  countrj'.  Here 
may  be  seen  daily  thousands  enjoying  their 
dip  in  the  surf,  while  hundreds  of  children 


make  the  clean  white  sands  of  the  beach 
their  playground.  Among  the  other  pleas- 
ures are  boating,  bowling,  fishing,  sailing, 
rowing  and  woodland  rambles,  and  in 
fact  you  have  but  to  choose  your  pleasure 
and  it  is  easily  found. 

The  Coliseum  is  of  mammoth  propor- 
tions, having  a  capacity  of  more  than  10,- 
000  people,  while  the  immense  ballroom  is 
the  scene  of  continuous  dancing  every  after- 
noon and  night.  Crystal  Rock  Castle  is 
also  very  popular  with  visitors,  and  in  the 
afternoon  and  evenings,  parties  of  pleasure- 
seekers  gather  to  enjoy  the  music  and  dis- 
cuss the  topics  of  the  day.  Another  en- 
chanting feature  is  a  series  of  lagoons  which 
wind  in  and  out  among  the  most  pictur- 
esque portions  of  the  park  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  three  miles,  and  a  trip  on  one  of  the 
auto-boats,  which  ply  these  waters,  is  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  recreation. 

The  accommodations  for  guests  at  Cedar 
Point  are  unsurpassed  by  any  summer  re- 
sort. The  hotels  are  large  and  completely 
equipped,   the   most   extensive   of   which   is 
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"The  Breakers,"  with  every  modern  con- 
venience. It  covers  an  area  of  over  six 
acres  of  ground  and  contains  nearly  700 
outside  rooms,  all  of  which  afford  an  un- 
obstructed view  of  the  bathing  beach  and 
Lake  Erie.  "The  Breakers  Annex"  and 
"The  White  House"  are  two  commodious 
and  nicely  furnished  hotels,  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  many  cozy  cottages,  which 
make  most  attractive  summer  homes. 

Cedar  Point  is  easily  accessible  from 
points  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
via  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  steamers  meet 
all  trains  and  make  trips  to  and  from  the 
resort  every  twenty  minutes. 

PUT-IN-BAY   AND   THE   ISLANDS 
OF  LAKE  ERIE. 

Put-in-Bay,  which  claims  to  be  the  most 
important  summer  resort  west  of  the  Al- 
legheny Mountains,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
resorts  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  island 
lies  about  twenty-two  miles  north  of  San- 
dusky, in  Lake  Erie,  whilst  close  around  it 
are  Kelley's  Island,  Pelee,  Middle  Bass, 
Ballast,  Gibraltar,  and  many  smaller 
islands,  each  of  which  has  its  distinct  indi- 
viduality. 

Put-in-Bay  Island  is  the  largest  and  niojt 
attractive  of  the  group.  Its  magnificent 
scenery,  pure  water,  bracing  atmosphere, 
entire  absence  of  dew,  superb  boating,  bath- 
ing and  fishing  have  made  it  popular  for 
years.  There  are  five  large  hotels  on  the 
island,  and  an  electric  railway,  many  hand- 
some summer  cottages,  magnificent  bathing 
beaches  with  bath  houses,  toboggan  slides, 
etc.  The  surrounding  islands  are  so  close 
to  Put-in-Bay  as  to  make  it  the  head  of 
a  large  family  of  pleasure-seekers.  The 
famous  fishing,  for  which  Put-in-Bay  and 
the  islands  are  noted,  needs  no  mention  here. 
The  islands  are  the  headquarters  for  the 
yachting  and  canoeing  associations  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  ever  enthuse  new  in- 
terest to  lovers  of  the  aquatic  sport. 

These  resorts  are  reached  by  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  to  Sandusky,  and 
an  excellent  line  of  steamers  meets  all  trains 
and  makes  deliveries  of  passengers  to  the 
islands. 

LAKE  WAWASEE,  IND. 

At  Wawasee,  Ind.,  on  the  Chicago  Di- 
vision of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 


lies  Lake  Wawasee,  or  "Turkey  Lake,"  as 
it  was  formerly  known.  This  beautiful  ex- 
panse of  water,  ten  miles  in  length,  lies  at 
an  elevation  of  900  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  and  about  300  feet  higher  than 
Lake  Michigan,  into  which  its  waters 
empty.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  inland  lakes 
of  Indiana,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
summer  resorts  of  Chicago  and  of  many  of 
the  larger  cities  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan. 

"Turkey  Lake,"  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  is  a  favorite  resort  for  canoeists  and 
fishermen  who  find  delight  in  its  pleasures 
for  a  fortnight's  vacation.  It  is  popular 
for  families,  and  numerous  beautiful  private 
cottages  dot  its  shores. 

There  are  four  hotels  at  which  reasonable 
rates  can  be  obtained,  from  $1.00  per  day 
up,  with  special  rates  to  parties. 

LAKESIDE,  OHIO. 

Lakeside  is  another  Lake  Erie  resort  near 
Sandusky,  and  is  known  as  the  "Chau- 
tauqua" of  the  lakes.  For  more  than 
twenty-five  years  it  has  attracted,  enlight- 
ened and  entertained  its  thousands  of  fre- 
quenters. Chautauqua  work,  kindergarten, 
summer  schools,  bathing,  fishing  and  boat- 
ing, all  combine  to  instruct  and  amuse  pat- 
rons. 

FRENCH  LICK  SPRINGS,  IND. 

French  Lick  Springs  are  located  in 
Orange  County,  Ind.,  150  miles  from  Cin- 
cinnati, and  are  reached  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  and  its  connection,  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad,  via 
Mitchell,  Ind. 

The  springs  issue  into  a  valley  crescented 
by  the  knobs  of  the  Cumberlands,  beauti- 
fully located,  with  unsurpassed  views,  sur- 
rounded by  300  acres  of  beautifully  shaded 
lawn.  The  water  emerges  in  gushing 
springs  from  a  tertiary  soil  of  rocky  forma- 
tion, rich  in  glauberite  crystals  of  calcium. 
It  is  clear,  colorless  water  of  specific  gravity 
1020,  that  bursts  with  unusual  boldness, 
with  a  uniform  temperature  of  55  degrees 
Fahrenheit  during  the  winter  and  summer. 
"Pluto,"  the  largest  spring,  has  an  output  of 
eighty  gallons  per  minute.  Proserpine," 
another  spring,  issues  water  of  medium 
strength,  and  is  used  where  only  mild  treat- 
ment is  desired.    "Bowies  Springs,"  as  com- 
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pared  with  '  Pluto'"  and  "Proserpine," 
represents  the  mildest  water,  and  is  by  far, 
in  virtue  of  its  happy  combinations  of  the 
elements,  the  best  diuretic  known.  The 
Bath"  spring:  issues  hea\y  alkaline  water, 
rich  in  sulphur  compound.  It  is  bluish 
black  in  color  and  almost  opaque. 

WEST  BADEN  MINERAL  SPRINGS, 
IND. 

West  Baden  Springs  are  known  as  the 
"Carlsbad  of  America,"  and  are  but  one 
mile  from  French  Lick,  reached  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern  Railroad  by  way  of  Mitchell, 
Ind.  There  are  no  waters  so  favorably 
known  for  the  cure  of  inebriation  as  those 


found  at  West  Baden.  They  are  an  ab- 
solute specific  for  alcholism  in  all  its  forms. 
The  large  hotel  is  beautifully  located 
and  thoroughly  up  to  date,  containing  over 
600  rooms. 

PAOLI   LITHIA   AND   SULPHUR 
SPRINGS,  IND. 

These  springs  are  situated  near  French 
Lick  and  West  Baden  Springs,  and  have 
the  same  direct  train  connections  at  Mitch- 
ell, Ind.,  from  points  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Rail- 
roads, as  have  the  other  resorts.  Paoli  is 
supplied  with  amusements  of  various  kinds, 
beside  the  benefits  of  the  wonderful  waters. 


WEST  BAUEN  HOTEL. 


An  ounce  of  personal  enthusiasm  in  Of  all    things  that  are  sold  over  the 

business   is  worth   a  pound   of    enforced      counter  of  life  happiness  brings  the  hisrh- 
efFort.  est  price. 


Policy  frequently  consists  onl\  of  ietral  ^'o  '"a"  i^  absoiutei\-  lo\ai  to  an\  inter- 

seltishness,  with  a  tacit  spirit  of  dishon-      est    that    he    does    not    fear    to    lose    by 
esty  about  it.  neglect. 


Knowledge  may  be  power,    but  not  ^'/^  dantrerous  to  be  o\er-confident  in 


always  happiness,  as  it  is  often  better  not 
to  know  some  things. 


an\-  branch  of  undertaking,  without  re- 
gard to  our  experience  or  knowledge  on 
the  subject. 


The  greatest  incentive  for  the  progress  Econo.mic.al    policies    are    dangerous 
of  intelligence  is  our  respect  for  the  exist-  instruments    in    the   hands  of    those   not 
ence  of  knowledge.  well   versed    in    the    profits  of    carefully 
directed  expenditure. 


System    consists    not    only    of    doing  ^^^    ^^^^,^^  i^  all-imponant,  vesterdaN' 

thmgs  neatly,  but  also  m  knowmg  how  to      ^^    ^^^^^^   ^,^j    tomorrow    mav    never   be 
sa\e  the  wages  of  mcompetency-  i  ' 


Home  should  be  abo\e  criticism,  and 
never  is  realK'  home  unless  it  is  so. 


One  clear  cut  evidence  of  intelligence 
is  the  ability  to  gracefully  admit  that  we 
were  in  the  wrong. 


There  is  much  gratification  in  playing 
a  part  well,  provided  we  may,  without 
disappointment,  anticipate  applause  and 
appreciation  for  our  efforts. 


We  are  only  rich  by  comparison  with 
those  who  appear  to  us  poor. 


Civility  costs  nothing  to  observe,  yet 
frequently  proves  expensive  to  neglect. 


M.-\N\  of  us  are  too  ready  to  judge  by 
report,  and  by  so  doing  often  jump  to 
unjust  and  erroneous  conclusions. 

Sincerity  is  one  of  the  leading  ma- 
terials that  constitute  the  statue  of  perfect 
manhood. 

We  should  always  endeavor  to  never 
place  the  emphasis  of  obliiration  upon  a 
favor. 


"Stub  Ends  or  Thought'*  in  book  form,  bound  in  silk  cloth  *lltl  pages*,   uia.v   be  obtaine'l    from  the  author, 
Arthur  G.  Lewis,  Norfolk,  Va.    Price  SI. 00,  postpaid. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 


EAST  AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA    AND    NEW    YORK. 


EFFECTIVE     NOV.    17.    1907. 
EASTWARD 

N0.504 

DAILV 

No   52b 
EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 
0   HOUR 

No  522 
SUNDAY 

No.  528 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 

No.  502 
OAIIY 

No,  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 

NO.  506 

DAILY 

NO.  5  16 

DAILY 

No. 514 

DAILY 

No.  5  12 
DAILY 

Lv.   WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA  . . 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMOEN  STATION     -- 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.ROVAL  STATION.. 

AM 

7.00 
7.55 
8.00 
10.16 
12.35 
12.45 

PM 

AM 

9.00 
9.60 
9.54 
1  1.52 
2.00 
2.10 

PM 

9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
1  2.  1  1 
2.30 
2.40 

PM 

AM 

1  1.00 
1  1.50 
1  1.64 
2.02 
4.15 
4.25 

PM 

1.00 
1.65 
1.59 
4.05 
6.30 
6.45 

PM 

PM 

3.00 
3.48 
3.52 
5.60 
8.00 
8.10 

PM 

PM 

6.00 
6.00 
6.06 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 

PM 

PM 

8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
1  1.46 
3.20 
6.33 

AM 

PM 

1  1.30 

12.35 

12.44 

3.06 

5.40 

633 

AM 

AM 

2.52 
3.46 
3.51 
6.00 
8.32 
8.43 

Ar.  new  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar     new    YORK     93D  STREET              

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO   R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO 
PHILADELPHIA,   BALTIMORE  AND  WASHINGTON. 


EFFECTIVE     NOV.      17.    1907. 

WESTWARD 

No.  555 

DAILY 

No.  517 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 

NO.  SOS 
DAILY 

No.  501 
DAILY 

NO.  507 
DAILY 

No.  527 

DAILY 
S  HOUR 

No,  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 
DAILY 
8   HOUR 

No. 503 

DAILY 

NO.  5  1  1 
DAILY 

PM 

1  1.50 
1.30 

4.15 
6.45 
6.50 
7.60 

AM 

AM 

8.15 
10.50 
10.55 
1  1.45 

AM 

AM 

7.50 

8.00 

10.17 

12.13 

12.  17 

1.12 

PM 

AM 

9.50 
10.00 
12.30 
2.43 
2.47 
3.50 

PM 

AM 

1  1.50 
12.00 
2.17 
4.16 
4.20 
5.20 

PM 

1.50 
2.00 
4.16 
6.09 
6.13 
7.00 

PM 

PM 

3.50 
4.00 
6.12 
8.09 
8.13 
9.00 

PM 

6.50 

6.00 

8.3  1 

10.50 

10.55 

12.00 

AM 

PM 

6.60 
7.00 
9.2  1 
1  1.23 
1  1.27 
12.22 

AM 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET    

Lv     PHILADELPHIA-           

Ah.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. . 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION 
Ar    WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA.. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO  ALL   POINTS  WEST 

AND   SOUTHWEST. 


EFFECTIVE    NOV.    17.    1907. 
WESTWARD 

No     1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  a 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    1  1 

PITTSBURQ 

LIMITED 

No.  15 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  53D  STREET 

9.50  UI 
lO.OOui 
12.30  PJl 
2.43  PJl 
3.00PJI 
4.05  PJl 

1  I.50UI 
I2.00NN 
2. 17  PJl 
4. 1  6  PJl 
4.30  PJl 
5.30  PJl 

N  3.50  PJl 
N  4.00  PJl 
6.  1  2  PM 
8.09  PM 
8.00  pm 
9.  1  0  PJl 

6.60  PJl 

6.00  PJl 

8.3  1  P» 

10.50  pm 

1  1.06  pm 

1  2.40  UI 

7.50  UI 

S.OOui 

10.  I7ui 

1  2.  13  pm 

12.22pm 

1.22  pm 

1  1.60pm 
I.30UI 
4. 15ui 
7.45  »Jl 
8.00  u 
9.  lOui 

6.50  PJl 

7.00  PJl 

9.21  PJl 

1  1.23  PJl 

1  1 .32  PM 

12.30  AJl 

NOTE. 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.  PHILADELPHIA 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- - 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION --. 
Lv.  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 
AR   DEER  PARK   HOTEL 

Ah.  PITTSBURG  

6.46  UI 
I2.00NN 

9.42  PJl 

6.26  PJl 

8.60  UI 

Lv  6.40 PJl 

Ar.  CLEVELAND 

Ar.  WHEELING  (EASTERN  TIME) 

Ar.OOLUMBUS  (CENTRAL  TIME) 

6.36UI 
8.45  UI 
6. 1  5  PM 

9.00  pm 

Lv  6.30P.M 

10.  I5PII 
8.30  UI 

Ar    OHIOAQO   - - 

9.46UI 

8.30  UI 

I.45UI 

6.36  UI 

t7.20«>i 

t  1 .40  P.M 

AR.  OINOINNAT) 

8.06  All 

1  1.46  AN 

1  I.60AII 
6.40  PJl 
7.30  PJl 
1  1.26  pm 
10.66  UI 

6.36  PJl 
10.35  PJl 

9.35  PJl 
7.28UI 
8.40  u 

8.36  UI 
8.  I6PJI 

Ar    INDIANAPOLIS 

Ah.  LOUISVILLE 

Ar    ST     LOUI8 ---- . 

Ar  OHATTANOOQA 

Ar.  MEMPHIS 

Ar   new  ORLEANS 

Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.             t  Except  Sunday. 
^—Connection  east  of  Philadelphia  is  made  with  No.  609.  "Royal  Limited." 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL 

BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EFFECTIVE    NOV.    17.     I907. 
EASTWARD 

No.    2 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.   4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    6 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  a 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.    10 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM.    DAILY 

No.    14 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  OHIOAQO 

6.00  PJl 

10.40  AM 

7.00  PM 
I2.25UI 

8.30  PJl 

Lv.   COLUMBUS   

Lv.   WHEELING  (EASTERN  TIME) 

Lv.   CLEVELAND 

6.00pm 

10.60  AH 

8.30  PJl 

8.00  AN 

2. SO  PJl 
9.40  PM 

Lv,   PITTSBURG 

♦  6.00PM 
9.28pm 

t  2.30UI 
4.  I2ui 
S.OOui 
7.10  pm 
6.36  AH 

I.I6PJ1 

Lv.  ST     1  OUIS 

*  9.00  UI 

2. 10  PJl 
3.00  pm 

♦  6.36  PJl 

1.46  u 

8.  lOu 

*  8.05  UI 

12.10pm 

9.15UI 

8.36pm 

1  1.35pm 

LV.   LOUISVILLE 

Lv.  CINCINNATI            

LV.    NEW   ORLEANS              

Lv.   MEMPHIR 

Lv.   OHATTANOnnA 

4.46  ui 

AR,  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA  .. 
Ar,  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  -.- 
An    BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar    PHILADELPHIA --- 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  230  STREET 

12.40  pm 
1.47  pm 
1.59  pm 
4.05  pm 
6.30pm 
6.45  PM 

6.30  UI 
7.50  UI 
S.OOui 
10.  I5ui 
I2.35'"! 
12. 46  PJl 

4.42  pm 
5.50pm 
6.05  PM 

8.  IflPM 

10.40  pm 
10.50  pm 

12. 30  PJl 
1  .47  pm 
1.59pm 
4.05pm 
6.30  PM 
6.45  pm 

6. 40  in 
7.50  UI 
8.00  u< 
I0.I6U 
12.35  pm 
12.45  pm 

2.37  UI 
3.42UI 
3.51  UI 
6.00UI 
8.32  UI 
8.43  UI 

10.25pm 
1  1.30pm 
I  2.44  m 
3.05  iM 
5.^0ui 
6.33UI 

P'll'man  Sleepers  from  all  poinf:.         *Cifiilu.         ^ Dailu  except  Sunday.                                               1 

TRAINS  "  EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR  " 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE, 


THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST    SERVICE 

IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

No.  512.  Drawing  Boom  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  PIttshurg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 
PlttHburg  to  Philadelphia.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Ruom  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  536.  Five  Hour  Traill.  Drawing  Hoom  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York. 

No.  533.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  538.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  503.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  534.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Bullet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  Washington  to  New  York.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Illehmond  to  New  York.  Dining  Car. 
table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.     No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  506.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia 

No.  514.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  555.    Separate  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  to  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Cincinnati. 

No.  517.    Drawing  Ruom  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  605.    Drawing   Room    Sleeping   Car   New  York   to   Chicago.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  501.  Observation  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington  and  Richmond.  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte, 
Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  507.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  537.    Five  Hour  Train.     Drawing  Room  Bullet  Parloi   Car   New   York  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  BulTet  Smoking  Car,  Parlor 
and  Observation  Cars.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Washington.    No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  503.    Drawing  Boom  Parlor  Car  New  York    to  Washington.     Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  Sll.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to 
Washington. 

Between   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

VWBST'W  A.  I«I>  . 

No.     1.    Cincinnati-.St.  Louis  Limited.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.    Drawing  Boom 

Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Louisville.    Dining  Care  serve  all  meals.    Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.    Cafe  Parlor  Car 
Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  ChicaiTo  Express.  Drawing  Boom  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Columbus.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  serve 
all  meals. 

No.  9.  Pittsburg:  Niglit  Express.  Buffet  Drawing  Boom  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  .St.  Louis  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  11.  "Plttsburff  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Richmond,  Va.  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car  ConnellBvllle 
to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  "Chicago  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Wash- 
ington to  Pittsburg.    Drawing  Fioom  Sleeping  Car  PIttshurg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  15.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.     Buffet  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  55.  Tlie  Daylislit  Train.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Baltimore 
to  PIttshurg.  Parlor  Car  Cumberland  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  Martlnsburg  to  Grafton  and  Clarksburg  to  Cincinnati. 
Grill  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.Lnuls. 

KA^ST'WA.I«I>. 

No.  3.  St.  Louis-New  York  Limited.  Drawlug  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Louisville  to  Waehlnglon.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car 
Louisville  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  4.  Cilicinnatl-Ni'W  Vorlf  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Washington.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.  Parlor  Car  Washington 
to  New  York.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Cliicaao-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observa- 
lon  Parlor  Car  PIttshurg  to  WiishluKlnn.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  8.  Chicago-New  York  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Washington.     Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  10.  Nigrlit  Express.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Buffet  Drawing  Boom  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 
Washington. 

No.  13.  "Dnquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  PIttshurg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Lnuls  to  New  York,  Drawing  Ro..m  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Blchmoud.  Va.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  Conncllsvlllc  and  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  Dining  Cars  serve 
all  meals. 

No.  14.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.  Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Cumberland  Buffet  Parlor  Car 
Cumberland  to  Baltimore. 


THROUGH    TICKETS.    SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON.  OHIO,  Union  Station.  C.  D.  HoNODLE.  Ticki-t  Agent.     Howard  Street.  U.  S.  G.  ApLEY.  Ticket  Agent. 
BALTIMORE,     N.    W,  Oor.    Oharlea  and   Baltimore  Streets*  >  New  B    &  O.  BuildlnK).   G.    D.    (jRiWFORD.  City  Ticket   Agent 
G.  W.  SQOIQGlNfl,  City  Passenger  Agent;   B.  F.  Bond.  Special  Ai-ent;  G.  W,  Paini.  Passenger  Agent.      Oamden    Station. 
E.  R.  Jones.  Ticket  Agent.     Mt.  Royal  Station.  A.  G.  Cromwell.  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE,  OHIO,  J.  F.  Sherry.  Ticket  Agent. 
BOSTON,  361)  Washington   Street,    J.  B.  Soott.    Now    England    Piinsonger  Agent;     T.  K.  IlUTH,    Traveling   Passenger   Agent 

E.  E    Baeket.  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLTN,  N.  Y. ,  343  Fulton  Street.  T.  H.  Hendrickson.  Ticket  Agent. 
BUTLER.  PA.,  \Vm.  TURNER.  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON,  OHIO,  O.  O.  McDonald.  Ticket  Aeent. 
CHESTER.   PA.,  ,T.H.  BURNHAM,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO.  244  Clark  Street.  Gram)  Pacific  Hotel,  W.  W.  PiOKlNO.  District  Pasaenuer  .\Bent:  H.  W.  McKewin.  City  Ticket  Agent: 

W.  A.  Preston.  Traveling  Patsenger  Agent.   General  Passenger  Office.  No,  718  Merchants'  Loan  &  Traet  Building.  E.  H.Slay. 

Passenger  Agent.    Grand  Central  Paseenter  Station.  Corner  Harrison  Street  and   5th  Avenue.  F.  J.  Eddy,  Ticket  Agent. 

Auditorium  Annex.  15  Oongrese  Street,  F.  F..  ScoTT.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO,  J.  H.  Larrabee.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  Q.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  B.  4  0.  S.-W.,  430  Walnut  Street  (Traction  Bldg.i.  O.  H.  WisEMAN.  District  Passenger  Agent;  G.  A.Mann. 

City  Ticket  Agent  ;H.  C.  Stevenson.  Passenger  Agent.     Central  Onion  Station,  E.    Heising,  Station    Passenger  Agent; 

J.  F.  Rolf,  Depot  Ticket  Atient. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO,  MEX.,  D.  Bankhardt.  Agente  General.  B.  &  O.  S.-W..  Prolongacion  Del  5  De  Mayo  11. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  341  Euclid  Avenue.  Arcade  Building.  M.  G.  (Jarrel,  Division  Passenger  .A.  gent;  GEO.  A.  Orr.  Tr.iveling 

Passenger  Agent  ;F.  E.  Gibson.  Ticket  Agent.     South  Water  Street  Station.  A.  N.  DiETZ,  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO,   13  South  High  Street,  F.  P.  COPPER.  District    Passenger  Agent;   O.  D.  KlOE,   Ticket  Agent.      Cnion 

Depot.  E.  Paqels.  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVILLE.  PA.,  O.  W.  ALLEN,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  H.  L.  DorQLAS,  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON,  KY.,  402  Scott  Street.  G.  M.  Abbott,  Ticket  Agent 
DALLAS.  TEXAS,  J.  P.  RogerMan.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.4  O.  S.-W. 

DENVER,  COLO..  S.  M.  Shattuc.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W..  Room  No.  4  Union  Station. 
HARPER'S  FERRY,  W.   VA.,  G.  R.  Marquette.  Ticket  Agent. 

KANSAS  CITY,    MO.,   Boi  264,  A.  C.  Goodrich,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY..  B.  &  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  MainSts..  R.S.  Brown.  District  Passenger  Agent;  J.  Q.  Elgin,  City  Passenger  Agent. 

Evan  Pbosser,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  D0R9ET,  City  Ticket  Agent.     1th  St.  Station,  A.  J.  Cbonb,  Ticket  Agent. 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO,    O.W.  JoNES.  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO.  G.  M.  Payne,  Depot  Ticket  Agent;  M.  F.  NOLL,  Oity  Ticket  Agent.  First  National  Bank  Building. 
MASSILLON,  OHIO.  W.  H.  RuoH,  Ticket  Agent. 
NE'WARK,  OHIO.  F.  O.  BARTHOLOMEW.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  CASTLE.   PA..  R.  L.  TtiRNER,  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  YORK.  434  Broadway,  Lyman  McOartt.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agant;  Robert  Seinner,  Traveling  Passenger 

Agent;    H.  B.  Faroat.  Oity  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  AiNBLIE,  Ticket  Agent.     13<HI  Broadway.  S.  R.  Flanaqan.  Ticket  Agent; 

No.  6  Astor  House,  A.  J.  OEaTERLA,  Ticket  Agent,     'lib  Broadway,  Tho8.  Cook  &  Son.  Ticket  Agents.     lUH  Greenwich  Street, 

Frank  Zotti.  Ticket  Agent.      25  Union  Square,  West,  Raymond  &  Whitcomu,  Ticket  Agents.      391  Grand  Street,  Hyman 

Werner,  Ticket  Agent.      Stations,  foot  of  West  23d  Street,  and  foot  of  Libertj  Street,  N.  R. 
NORFOLK,  VA.,  10  Granby  Street.  Atlantic  Hotel.  Arthuu  G.  Lewis,  Southern  Passenger  .Agent:  I.  L.  Sperry.  Ticket  Agent. 
PARKERSBURG,  W-  VA..  J.  MoC.  MARTIN,    Traveling  Passenger  Agent:   C.  J.  ProudfooT,  Ticket  Agent;  J.  W.  JoNES, 

Ticket  Agent  (Ohio  River). 
PHILADELPHIA.  H34  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  AsHBY.  District  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Baekey,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent; 

0.  D.  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.     N.  E.  Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Chas.  C.  Williams.  Ticket  Agent.      1iJ(i.t  Chestnut 

Street,  Raymond  &  Whitoomb,  Ticket  Agents.     3956  Market  Street,  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.       603-5  Sonth 

3d  Street  and  1146  North  2d  Street,  M.  RosenbaCM,  Ticket  Agent.     Station,  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  E.  T.  MaqowaN, 

Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  315  Park  Building,  J.  P.  TagGART.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  A.  W.  Tiddy.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

403-5-7  5Lh   Avenue.    W.  S.    MILLER,  City  Ticket  Agent;    A.  J.  SMITH.  City  Passenger  Agent.      606  Smithfleld   Street.  .1.  V. 

McCoRMicK,  Ticket  Agent.     609  Smithfleld  Street.  Frank  Zotti  &  Co  ,   Ticket  Agents.     Station.  Cor.  Smithfleld  and 

Water  Streets,  S.J.  HUTCHIBON,  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  T.  B.  Tdckeu.  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  203  Monudnock  Building,  Edwin  Anderson,  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILL.,  N.J.  Neer.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
ST.  LOUIS,  B.  A  O.  S.-W.,  6th  and  Olive  Streets,  F.  D.  Gildersleevk,  Assistant  General    Passenger  Agent;  J.  E.  JBdohaNan, 

City     Passenger   Agent;  L.    L.    Horning.    Oity  Ticket   Agent;    L.   G.   Padl.    Station    Passenger   Agent;    W.  F.    Geibert, 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  B.  W.  FrauENTHal.  Ticket  Agent,  Union  Station. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. ,  R.  C.  IIaabe.  Traveling  Passenger  Ajjent. 
TIFFIN,  OHIO,  J.  T.  MONTGOMERY.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES.  IND..  W.  P.  ToWNSEND,  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.S.-W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  1417  G  Street,  N.  W.,  S.  B.  Hege.  District  Passenger  Agent ;    H.  P.  Baldwin.  Oity    Passenger  Agent; 

E.  A.  BaUghman.  Passenger  Agent;  H.   R.    Howser.  Ticket  Agent.      619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  W.  V.  FiBKE,  Ticket  Agent. 

New  Union  Station.  Massachusetts  nnd  Delaware  Avenues,  Jos.  Kamph,  Ticket  Agent. 
WHEELING,  W.  VA. .  B.  A.  O-  Station,  T.  C.  BURttE.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  A.  L.   Irwin.   Station  Ticket  Agent, 

McLure  House.  O.  II.  WoOD.  City  Ticket  Agent. 
WILMINGTON,  DEL..  Delaware  Avenue  Station,  J.  E.  HiTCH,  Ticket  Agent.    811  Market  Street,  W.  Fulton.  Ticket  Agent. 

H.  A.  Miller.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
WINCHESTER,  VA. .  T.  B.  PatTON.  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO,  James  Aiken.  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO.  Jas.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  BALTIMORE  EXPORT  A  Import  Co.,  Limited,  23,  24  and  26  Billlter  Street,  London.  E.  C;  21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool,  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  A  O.  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


C.  W.  BASSETT,  General  Paeaeng-er  Agent,  B,  N.  AUSTIN,  General  PaBsenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East.  Baltimore.  Mil  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  WeBt,  Chicago,  III. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  Mi  nager  Passenger  Traffic. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
GENERAL  OFFICES:  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  BUILDING,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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ROYAL  BLUE  LINE 

Personally  Conducted  Tours 


TO 


WASHINGTON 


ALL  EXPENSES  INCLUDED 


1908 
Seven=Day  Tours 


$25  from  BOSTON 
$18  from  NEW  YORK 


April  10  and  17,  May  1,  1908 
April  11  and  18,  May  2,  1908 


Three=Day  Tours 


$12.00  from  NEW  YORK 

$   9.00  from  PHILADELPHIA 

$   8.70  from  CHESTER 

$   8.25  from  WILMINGTON 


1 

I    April  6,  15  and  30 
I    May  14,  1908 


Secure  illustrated  itineraries  and  Guide  to  Washington  from 
any  Baltimore  &  Ohio  ticket  agent  in  above  named  cities. 
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Baltimore  <^  Ohio 

Spring  Excursions 

TO 

Washington  and  Baltimore 

APRIL  13  and  MAY  2,  1908. 


BeUaire,  O    $10.00 

Benwood  Junction,  W.  Va JO.OO 

Braddock,  Pa 8.60 

Butler,  Pa 9.00 

ConnellsviUe,  Pa 7.35 

Dunbar,  Pa 7.35 

Everson,  Pa 7.35 

Fairchance,  Pa 7.85 


Foxburg,  Pa $10.00 

Johnstown,  Pa 7.35 

Marietta,  0 10.75 

McKeesport,  Pa 8.60 

Pittsburg,  Pa 9.00 

Uniontown,  Pa 7.65 

Washington,  Pa JO.OO 

Wheeling,  W.Va 10.00 


TICKE.TS  will  also  be  sold   from  following  stations 
on  same  dates  to 

WASHINGTON 


Belpre,  O $10.75 

Brunswick.  Md 1.49 

Buckhannon,  W.  Va 9.05 

Charlestown,  W.  Va 2.00 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va 8.30 

Claysville,  Pa 10.00 

Cumberland,  Md 4.57 

Fairmont,  W.  Va 8.30 

Gallipolis,  O 11.50 

Grafton,  W.  Va 7.65 

Hagerstown,  Md 2.31 

Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va  1.67 

Huntington,  W.  Va 12.00 

Kenova,  W.  Va 12.00 

Keyser,  W.  Va 5.30 

Mannington,  W.  Va 8.80 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va 2.23 

Mason  City,  W.  Va 11.45 

Meyersdale,  Pa 5.70 


Morgantown,  W.  Va 

MoundsviUe,  W.  Va 

New  Martinsville,  W.Va 

Oakland,  Md 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va 

Piedmont,  W.  Va 

Point  Pleasant,  W.Va 

Ravensw^ood,  W.  Va 

Richwood,  W.  Va 

Romney,  W.  Va 

Shenandoah  Junction,  W.  Va. . 

SistcrsviUe,  W.  Va 

Somerset,  Pa 

Spencer,  Va 

Strasburg  Junction,  Va 

Washington  Junction,  Md 

Weston,  W.  Va 

Williamstown,  W.  Va 

Winchester,  Va 


.$  8.60 

.  9.65 

.  10.45 

.  6.20 

.  10.75 

.  5.45 

.  11.50 

.  11.45 

.  11.95 

,.  4.71 

.  1.89 

.  10.75 

.  6.30 

.  12.45 

.  2.85 

,.  1.28 

.  9.05 

.  10.75 

,.  2.70 


Corresponding  fares  from  intermediate  stations. 

All  tickets  good  returning  10  days 

INCLUDING  DATE  OF  SALE-. 


A 


LOW  RATE 

ONE-WAY 
COLONIST  FARES 


TO   PRINCIPAL   POINTS   IN 

California,  British  Columbia, 

Arizona,  Mexico, 

Idaho,  New  Mexico, 


Washington, 

Oregon, 

Nevada. 


ON  SALE  DAILY 

UNTIL     APRIL     29,     1908 


For  tickets  and  full  information  call  on  or  address  Ticket  Agents 
BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 


A 


U/OMU,. 


SPECIAL 

EXCLRSIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

1908 


Tltlanfic  City 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Ciiicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Denver 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

Pittsburg 

Seattle 

Toledo 

Washington 


Cape  May,  Sea  Isle  City,  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  Ocean  City, 
Md.,  and  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del. 

EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER-  Special  Low  Rate  Excursions 
July  2,  J6,  30;  August  13  and  27  and  September  10. 
WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER-Aogust  6. 

Md.— General  Conference  M.  E.  Church,  May  6  to  June  3. 

Mass. — National  Association  Retail  Grocers,  May  11  to  14. 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  June  22  to  July  I. 
Supreme  Lodge  Knights  Pythias,  August  4  to  15. 

Illinois. —  Republican    National  Convention,  June  17,  1908. 

Ohio. — National  Educational  Association,  June  29  to  July  3. 
International  Convention  B.Y.  P.U.  of  America,  July  8  to  12. 

Tex.-  Grand  Lodge  B.  P.  O.  E.,  July  12  to  18. 

Col. — Democratic  National  Convention,  July  7. 

Ind. — Saengerfest  of  North  America,  Saengerbund  of  U.  S., 
July  17  to  21. 

Ky. — Triennial  Convention  International  S.  S.  Association, 
lune  15  to  21. 

Pa. — General  Assembly  of  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
May  26  to  June  3. 


Wash. — Grand  Aerie  Fraternal  Older  of  Eagles. 

Ohio — G.  A.  R.,  42d  Annual   Encampment,  August   31  to 
September  5. 


D.  C— D.  A.  R.,  April  18  to  25. 


FOR     FULL     INFORMATION    AS    TO    RATES.    ETC.,     APPLY    AT     TICKET    OFFICES 

BALTIMORE   &  OHIO   RAILROAD   CO. 
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Summer  Excursion 
Tickets 

On  sale  from  May  1  to  September  30 


With  Return   Limit  October  31,  1908 
TO 

MOUNTAIN 

LAKE  and 

SEASHORE 
RESORTS 

AT 


VERY  LOW  RATES 


Deer  Park   Hotel 

DEER      PARK,      MARYLAND 


Delightful  Summer  Resort  on  the 
"Glades"  of  the  Alleghenies 

This  faraous  hostelry  on  the  superb  plateau  of  the  AlleKheny  Moun- 
tains, known  as  the  "Glades,"  will  open  June  *o.  after  a  complete  reno- 
vation of  the  entire  propertj",  makinj;  it  thnroushly  up-to-ciate.  Tlie 
hotel  and  cottages  are  provided  with  y;as.  electricity  and  water  from 
their  own  systems. 

The  popularity  of  Deer  Park  is  due  to  its  desirable  attitude.  2,H0i> 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  out  of  reach  of  malaria  and  mosquitoes;  and  its 
magnificent  parking  of  500  acres  of  forest  and  lawn,  and  miles  of  per- 
fectly kept  roadways,  afford  most  delightful  surroundings. 

It  is  thoroughly  modern  as  to  improvements  and  equipment,  with 
Bowling  Alleys,  Billiard  Rooms.  Tennis  Courts,  Golf  Links,  Swimming 
Pools.  Livery,  etc.,  and  the  delightful  rijoms  and  excellent  cuisine  are 
not  surpassed.  No  mountain  resort  equals  it  for  accessibility  — only 
eleven  hours  ride  from  Cincinnati  or  New  York:  nine  and  one-half  hours 
from  Philadelphia;  seven  hours  from  Baltimore;  six  hours  from  Wash- 
ington; seven  hours  from  Pittsburg;  ten  hours  from  Columbus;  twenty- 
one  hours  from  St.  Louis,  and  nineteen  hours  from  Chicago,  via  the 
Baltimore  ik  Ohio  Railroad. 

Deer  Park  guests  can  take  through  sleeping  cars  from  any  of  these 
cities  and  alight  at  the  hotel  without  change  of  cars.  The  Dining  Car 
service  is  excellent.  Very  few  summer  resorts  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
through  train  and  Pullman  car  service  from  all  points  such  as  Deer  Park. 

For  rates  in  hotel,  annexes  or  cottages,  or  illustrated  booklets  and 
floor  plans,  apply  to 

W.  E.  BURWELL,  Manager, 

B.  £^  O.  R.  R.  Buildina.  Baltimore.  Md.  luntil  June  1). 

After>A'ard  Deer  Park.  Md. 
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SPECIAL 

EXCURSIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS 


Atlantic  City 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Denver 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Louisville 
St.  Paul 
Seattle 
Toledo 
Toronto 


1908 


Cape  May,  Sea  Isle  City,  Ocean  City,  N.  ],,  Ocean  City, 
Md.,  and  Rehoboth  Beach.  Del. 

EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER-  Special  Low  Rate  Excursions 
July  2,  lb.  30:  August  13  and  27  and  September  10. 
WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER-August  b. 

Md. — General  Conference  M.  E.  Church,  May  6  to  June  3. 

Mass. — General   Federation  of   Women's  Clubs,  June  22  to 
luly  1.     Supreme  Lodge  Knights  Pythias,  August  4  to  J5. 


Illinois. —  Republican    National  Convention,  June  17,  1908. 

Ohio. — National  Educational  Association,  June  29  to  July  3. 
International  Convention  B.Y.  I*.U.  of  America,  July  8  to  12. 


Ohio.— Prohibiiion  National  Convention,  July  14  to  16. 

Col. — Democratic  National  Convention,  July  7.  I.  O.  O.  F. 
Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  and  Patriarchs  Militant,  September 
19  to  26. 

Ind. — Saengerfcst  of  North  America,  Saengerbund  of  U.  S., 
July  17  to  21. 

Mo. — Presbyterian  Church  General  Assembly,  May  21  to 
June  4. 

Ky. — Triennial  Convention  International  S.  S.  Association, 
June  15  to  23. 

Minn. — Imperial  Council  A.  A.  O.  Mystic  Shrine,  July 
13  to  18. 


Wash. — Grand  Aerie  Fraternal  Order  of  Eag!es. 

Ohio — G.  A.  R.,  42d  Annual   Encampment,  August   31  to 
September  5. 

Ont. — Canadian  National  Exhibition,  August  29  to  September 
14. 


FOR    FULL    INFORMATION    AS    TO    RATES.    ETC..     APPLY    AT     TICKET    OFFICES 
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The  Borderland 

By  ESTHER  WIRGMAN 

Friend,  do  you  know  the  Borderland? 
The  fairest,  flowering  Borderland! 
Where,  rising  in  their  greenness,  stand 
The  lovely  hills  of  Maryland, 
As  emeralds  set  in  golden  band, 
From  Hagerstown  to  Cumberland? 

Friend,  have  you  seen  the  Borderland? 

The  high,  historic  Borderland! 

Where  rolls  the  Shenandoah  grand. 

Whose  valley  is  a  wonderland 

Of  old  Virginia's  saraband 

From  Winchester  to  Cumberland? 

Come  dwell  within  that  Borderland ! 
That  richest,  ripest  Borderland! 
Fine  farms  abound  on  every  hand, 
Fat  cattle  for  your  deodand. 
In  Pennsylvania's  richest  land 
From  Pittsburg  down  to  Cumberland. 

Oh!  how  we  love  that  Borderland! 
Where  rise  the  Alleghenies  grand. 
The  watch  towers  of  this  lovely  strand, 
Of  valley  green  and  mountain  grand, 
Of  summers  cool  and  winters  bland. 
On  West  Virginia's  eastern  rand. 
From  Romney  down  to  Cumberland  ! 
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The  Great  Political  Conventions 

The   Republican   National   Convention   at  Chicag^o  June    \~ 


^^HE  quadrennial  battle  be- 
tween the  two  irreat  polit- 
ical parties  of  the  United 
States  will  be  opened  at 
Chicago  on  June  17  by 
the  Republican  National 
Convention  and  followed 
later  on  July  7  by  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  Den\er. 

The  Chicatro  meetinir  will  be  held  in  the 
Coliseum  Building,  which,  although  it  will 
seat  14,UUU  persons,  will  hardly  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  statesmen  and 
politicians  who  expect  to  be  there. 

Every  large  cit\'  which  has  a  water  front 
of  any  dimensions  lays  claim  to  its  right  as  a 
summer  resort;  Chicago  with  its  Lake 
Michigan  breezes,  claims  the  double  right, 
and  has  issued  much  ad\ertising  to  that 
extent  on  occasion  of  the  great  convention. 
To  emphasize  this  claim  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  splendid  summer  hotels  built  on  the 
lake  front,  and  those  who  were  there  during 
the  World's  Fair  in  1893  will  remember 
the  glorious  weather  in  the  months  of  June, 
July  and  .August.  The  city  can  pnnide 
entertainment   of  e\ery  description,  and  for 


that  reason  it  is  said  the  majority  of  Chica- 
goans  do  not  go  away  in  the  summer. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  take  a  look  at 
some  Chicago  statistics.  Its  area  covers 
more  than  96  square  miles  and  its  estimated 
population  is  2.750,000.  There  are  48 
miles  of  boulevards  and  more  than  3,000 
acres  of  public  parks.  There  are  1,300 
miles  of  street  railway,  said  to  carry  on  an 
average  of  1,354,450  passengers  daily; 
1,188  churches  and  chapels  and  308  public 
schools. 

At  the  Union  Stock  Yards — somehow 
Chicago  is  never  mentioned  without  men- 
tioning the  Stock  'Vards — there  are  63,000 
cattle,  138,000  hogs  and  other  li\e  stock  in 
proportion,  received  weekly. 

Chicago  started  the  craze  for  skyscrapers 
with  the  building  of  the  .Masonic  Temple, 
but  which  now  might  be  considered  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  some  of  New 
^'ork  City's  most  boasted  structures;  never- 
theless the  Masonic  Temple  will  always  be 
a  building  of  unusual  interest  to  visitors. 
The  Auditorium,  comprising  hotel  and 
theatre  and  its  annex  buildings,  is  the 
palatial    palace    of   the    middle    west;    it   is 


THE   GREAT  POLITICAL    CONVENTIONS. 


always  the  scene  of  much  splendor  and  will 
be  of  unusual  interest  with  its  crowds  during 
the  con\ention. 

Chicago's  parks  and  boule\ards  offer 
splendid  play  grounds  for  the  people  during 
the  summer  months.  In  Jackson  Park  on 
the  South  Side  are  many  buildings  reminders 
of  the  great  White  City,  including  the 
(jerman  and  Japanese  buildings  and  the  old 
Art  Building,  which  has  been  used  as  the 
Field  Museum  until  the  latter  is  mo\ed  to 
its    proposed    home    on    the    lake    front. 


Washington  Park,  near  Jackson,  is  alive 
with  out-door  sports.  At  Lincoln  Park,  on 
the  North  Side,  the  zoological  garden  is  the 
main  attraction.  While  many  miles  apart, 
these  e.xquisite  public  grounds  are  connected 
by  grand  boulevards. 

Chicago,  by  reason  of  its  location  and 
splendid  facilities,  has  had  at  least  one  of 
the  political  conventions  since  1880,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  1900,  but  made 
up  for  this  bv  ha\ing  both  of  them 
in   1884. 


Democratic   National   Convention  at   Denver  July   7th 


INCE  the  National  polit- 
ical conventions  of  1896, 
the  Democratic  National 
Convention  has  occurred 
in  July,  one  month  later 
than  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention.  This 
precedent  is  followed  in  1908  when  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Denver  on  July  7th,  and  the  Re- 
publican Convention  in  Chicago  in  June. 

The  Denver  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
new  Auditorium,  which  has  an  individuality 
of  its  own  as  a  convention  hall.  For  its 
erection,  the  money  was  raised  by  a  bond 
issue  voted  by  the  people ;  its  cost  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $600,000,  and  it  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  nearly  13,000;  it  is 
located  in  the  business  district  on  Four- 
teenth street,  between  Champa  and  Curtis 
streets.  While  not  yet  fully  completed,  it 
will  be  ready  some  time  in  the  month  of 
May. 

The  Auditorium  is  not  only  intended 
for  convention  purposes,  but  for  grand 
opera  and  festivals  as  well.  In  comparison, 
it  is  larger  than  Madison  Square  Garden 
in  New  York,  and  occupies  the  full  length 
of  the  block  on  Fourteenth  street. 

Denver,  the  capital  of  Colorado,  with  a 
population  of  over  200,000,  is  known  as  the 
Queen  City  of  the  plains.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
is  a  tour  to  the  Pacific  Coast  or  through 


the  Rocky  Mountain  range  arranged  for, 
that  Denver  has  not  been  an  objective  point 
either  going  or  coming.  It  is  a  "new" 
city,  dating  back  only  to  1858,  when  its 
principal  industry  was  mining;  now  it  is 
quite  an  important  manufacturing  and  job- 
bing city  as  well,  and  much  of  the  mining 
machinery  of  the  west  is  supplied  from 
Denver. 

Among  its  principal  buildings  are  the 
State  Capitol,  which  cost  $3,000,000;  the 
Federal  Building  and  the  United  States 
Mint.  It  supports  five  daily  newspapers, 
which  would  indicate  a  wide  range  of 
thought,  as  many  of  its  larger  sister  cities 
cannot  boast  of  so  many.  Its  hundred  hotels 
are  nearly  all  modern  structures  and  ar- 
ranged to  accommodate  large  crowds  com- 
fortably. At  an  altitude  of  5,300  feet,  it 
is  unquestionably  a  delightful  summer  re- 
sort, with  a  dry  and  invigorating  atmos- 
phere. 

Denver  is  the  great  gateway  to  the  mag- 
nificent Rocky  Mountain  scenery  of  Colo- 
rado and  Utah,  and  it  is  safe  to  concede 
that  many  will  take  advantage  of  the  low 
railroad  rates  in  effect  for  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  order  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  this 
picturesque  playground. 

The  following  tables  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  wish  to  follow  the  history  of 
the  conventions: 
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The   ^ ough 

By  STRICKLAND  W.  GILLILAN 


A  long,  pellucid,  purling  reach; 
On  either  side  a  bovvldered  beach; 
Then  walls,  with  many  a  bastiiined  breach, 
That  loom  and  loom,  rich-crowned  with  pine 
And  oak  and  shrub  and  clinging  vine. 
O,  trench  of  Nature's  rarest  wine  ! 
W^ithin  thy  regal  setting,  there, 
A  balm  Lethean  thou  dost  bear 
That  bids  us  bid  adieu  to  care. 


225th   Anniversary  of  the    Founding   of   the 
City  Government  of  Piiiladelphia 

During  Week  of  October  4-10,   190S 


RRANGEMENTS     are 

being  perfected  by  tbe 
Cit\'  ;ind  Councilmanic 
committees  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  celebration  of  the 
225th  anniversary  of  thi" 
founding  by  William 
Penn.  of  the  government,  and  the  event 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
celebrations  of  its  kind  ever  attempted  by 
an  American  citv. 


LIBEUiy   BELL. 

In  scope,  the  proposed  celebration  will 
embrace  historical  pageantry — the  first  ever 
witnessed  in  this  country  and  which  will 
be  on  a  scale  equal  to  and  probably  sur- 
passing the  historical  pageants  of  England 
and  Germany — an  impressive  display  of 
Federal  and  State  troops  together  with  a 
review  of  warships  of  the  Atlantic  fleet,  and, 
without  doubt,  representative  vessels  of  for- 
eign navies;  a  review  of  the  Police  and  Fire 
Departments  of  the  city,  in  which  will  be 
shown  the  evolution  of  both  of  these 
municipal  forces  from  early  times;  an  In- 
dustrial Parade,  which  will  be  on  a  more 
pretentious  plan  than  that  in  Philadelphia 
in  1882,  declared  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  kind  ever  shown  ;  a  marine  pageant  on 
the  Delaware  River,  in  which  more  than 
500  vessels  of  all  descriptions  will  partici- 
pate, and  numerous  other  features  of  com- 
pelling interest. 

From  an  historical  stantlpoint  the  Anni- 


versary will  be  of  interest  to  all  Philadel- 
phians  irrespective  of  residence.  Careful 
and  recent  research  conclusively  proves  that 
the  original  government  of  the  city  was 
founded  in  1683,  less  than  four  months 
after  Penn's  first  arrival  in  America.  Since 
that  time  the  history  of  Philadelphia  has 
been  closely  allied  with  the  growth  of  the 
nation.  In  consequence,  the  forthcoming 
celebration  will  epitomize  not  alone  the  up- 
building of  this,  a  typical  American  city, 
but  will  express  as  well,  the  unprecedented 
advancement  of  States  and  municipalities 
within  the  domain  over  which  the  Ameri- 
can flag  flies  today. 

Philadelphia,  with  a  popidation  of  1,500,- 
OOn,  is  the  metropolis  of  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing State  in  the  Union,  covering  an 
area  of  over  130  square  miles.  Chief  among 
the  manufacturing  plants  are  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  Cramp's  Ship  Yards 
and  the  New  York  Ship  Building  Company, 
and  the  hundreds  of  carpet  and  textile  mills 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

At  Memorial  Hall  in  Fairmount  Park 
the  Art  Building  of  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
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WISSAHICKON    nUIVE.  FAIKMOl'NT   PARK 


tion,  or  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  is  well 
worth  visiting.  Fairmount  Park  itself  is 
interesting  from  a  picturesque  and  historical 
standpoint ;  within  it  are  many  mansions 
once  the  country  places  of  men  whose  names 
are  synonymous  with  the  early  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  Zoological  Gar- 
dens are  also  located  in  Fairmount  Park. 

Fairmount  Park  is  the  largest  park  in  the 
world,  embracing  within  its  domains  nearly 
3,000  acres,  with  unsurpassed  natural  scen- 
ery: through  it  wend  the  Schuylkill  and 
Wissahickon  Rivers,  adding  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  great  playground. 


The  city  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  the 
early  days  when  the  era  of  liberty  and  pros- 
perity began  to  dawn.  The  old  State 
House,  popularly  termed  Independence 
Hall,  from  whose  steps  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  read,  and  from  whose 
tower  the  old  Liberty  Bell  proclaimed  lib- 
erty to  all  men,  is  on  Chestnut  street  in  a 
splendid  state  of  preservation.  Not  far 
from  it,  is  Carpenter's  Hall,  and  a  short 
distance  from  the  latter  is  the  spot  on  which 
stood  the  house  from  which  the  Declaration 
was  penned ;  this  is  Congress  Hall,  where 
George  Washington  took  the  oath  of  office 
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after  his  second  term  as  the  first  president 
of  the  United  States.  The  Betsy  Ros; 
house,  in  which  was  made  the  first  Ameri- 
can flag,  is  always  open  to  visitors. 

Briefly  summarized  the  official  program 
of  the  October  celebration,  as  approved  by 
the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Anniversary  Committee, 
and  the  various  committees,  composed  of 
nearly  1,000  active  business,  religious,  his- 
torical and  military  men,  is  as  follows: — 

Sunday,  October  4. — Religious  Day.  Spe- 
cial services  in  all  the  churches,  concluding 
with  a  monster  open-air  meeting  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  at  which  a  choir  of  nearly 
5,000  voices  will  take  part. 

Monday,  October  5. — Official  beginning 
of  celebration,  with  salutes  from  war  vessels 
in  harbor:  public  reception  in  City  Hall: 
parade  of  Police  and  Fire  Departments, 
including  the  old  Volunteer  Fire  Companies 
of  Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  States ;  the 
State  Police,  etc. :  the  day  concluding  with  a 
great  meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music  to 
which  President  Roosevelt,  the  Governors 
of  all  States  and  Mayors  of  leading  cities 
will  be  invited. 

Tuesday,  October  6. — Parade  of  Federal 
and  State  troops.  Marines  and  Sailors  from 
the  United  States  fleet.  League  Island  Navy 
Yard  and  from  visiting  foreign  war  vessels. 

Wednesday,    October    7. — Great    Indus- 


trial Parade,  showing  all  Philadelphia's 
leading  industries,  including  ship  anil  loco- 
motive building  and  all  other  trades  which 
have  made  Philadelphia  ami  Pennsyhani.i 
famous  the  world  over. 

Thursday,  October  8. — Review  of  War 
V'essels  in  the  harbor,  followed  by  a  Marine 
Pageant  in  which  more  than  500  vessels 
will  participate.  At  night,  the  illumination 
of  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
shores  of  the  Delaware  River,  to  conclude 
with  a  dazzling  fireworks  display  about  all 
the  war  vessels. 

Friday,  October  9. — Historical  Pageant, 
descriptive  of  the  history  of  the  city  from 
the  17th  century  to  this  time,  in  which  over 
5,000  characters  are  to  be  reproduced.  In 
all  probability  this  feature  will  eclipse  the 
proposed  Historic  Pageant  now  being  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  summer  in   London. 

Saturday,  October  10.  —  Parade  and 
Field  Exercises  of  the  Knights  Templar  of 
Pennsylvania,  terminating  with  a  great  dis- 
play of  fireworks  in  Fairmount  Park  in 
the  evening,  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the 
week's  festivities. 
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National  Educational  Association  Convention 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June-July,  1908 


^O  effort  is  being  spared  to 
make  the  foity-sixth  an- 
nual convention  of  the 
National  Educationa!  Asso- 
ciation in  Cleveland,  June 
2'^  to  July  3,  the  most 
memorable  in  the  history 
of  that  notable  organization. 

The  executive  officers  and  chairmen,  as- 
sisted by  committees  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred of  Cleveland's  representative  men,  pro- 
fessional bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers 
and  energetic  women,  have  been  at  work  en- 
thusiastically and  energetically  since  early 
in  the  year  to  perfect  all  plans  so  that  the 
50,000  visitors  who  are  expected,  will  re- 
ceive a  cordial  welcome  and  find  all  ar- 
rangements made  for  their  convenience  and 
comfort. 

Numerous  excellent  hotels,  apartment 
houses  and  thousands  of  the  city's  homes, 
which  will  be  open  to  convention  guests, 
will  afford  ample  and  comfortable  accom- 
modations for  the  throng  of  visitors. 

By  special  permission  of  the  United 
States  Government,  Cleveland's  magnificent 
new  post  office  building  will  be  open  to 
the  public  for  the  first  time  to  serve  as 
the  registration  bureau.  It  is  so  spacious 
and    so    centrally    located    at    the    Public 


Sqi  are  that  all  the  adnu'nistration  of  the 
con\ention  will  he  expeditiously  handled. 
For  the  general  sessions  the  fine  new  Hip- 
podrome, which  has  been  recently  opened, 
will  be  used.  With  the  post  office  for  reg- 
istration and  the  Hippodrome  for  meetings, 
Cleveland  will  provide  the  finest  and  most 
practical  places  for  these  purposes  that  have 
ever  been  furnished  the  N.  E.  A.  conven- 
tions. The  smaller  conferences  and  depart- 
ment meetings  will  be  held  in  capacious 
halls  and  churches  in  various  parts  of  the 
city. 

The  central  location  of  Cleveland  makes 
it  an  ideal  place  for  so  large  a  ijathering  as 
that  planned  this  year;  its  equable  summer 
weather,  its  beautiful  location  o\erlooking 
the  lake,  its  charming  parks  and  environs 
will  all  add  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
who  will  make  it  the  mecca  of  their  summer 
outing. 

Ennui  \\\\[  not  sit  heavily  upon  the  for- 
tunate visitors  to  this  year's  convention. 
Beside  the  splendid  educational  programs 
planned  for  the  general  sessions  and  for 
the  many  conferences  of  the  twenty-one  de- 
partments, the  local  committee  has  arranged 
for  any  number  of  interesting  affairs. 

A  large  outdoor  evening  reception,  with- 
out doubt  the  largest  reception  of  the  kind 
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ever  held,  will  be  given  in  honor  of  the 
great  host  at  University  Circle  and  Wade 
Park.  At  one  side  of  the  Circle  are  situ- 
ated the  beautiful  group  of  twenty  or  more 
buildings  belonging  to  Western  Reserve 
University  and  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  the  stone  buildings  draped  in  ivy, 
in  their  setting  of  wide,  green  campus.  The 
location  of  the  buildings  is  high,  and  over- 
looks the  double  boulevards  of  Rockefeller 
Parkway  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Wade 
Park,  often  called  the  prettiest  little  park 
in  the  country.  Just  east  of  the  park  are 
the  buildings  of  the  College  for  Women 
and  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art.  All  this 
extent  of  park  land  and  campus  will  be 
turned  temporarily  into  fairyland  bv 
myriads  of  lights  and  decorations,  while 
the  park  lake  will  be  gay  with  a  flotilla  of 
little  boats  all  alight.  On  the  island  in  the 
lake  will  be  a  chorus  of  school  boys,  whose 
treble  voices  will  sound  sweetly  on  the 
night  air.  The  large  orchestra  of  sixty 
pieces,  organized  for  the  Convention,  and 
several  bands  will  play  that  evening  under 
the  trees.  The  college  halls  will  be  open 
to  receive  guests  and  on  the  reception 
committee  will  be  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent people  in  Cleveland,  representing  edu- 
cational, scientific,  municipal,  business  and 
social  prestige  of  the  city. 

The  same  evening  receptions  will  be  held 
at  each  of  the  state  headquarters  at  the 
hotels,  guests  proceeding  from  these  smaller 
ones  to  the  general  one  at  University  Circle. 

An  endless  chain  of  street  cars  will  con- 
vey guests  to  and  from  this  mammoth 
garden  party. 

The  Ben  Greet  Players,  who  give 
"Shakespeare's  plays  as  Shakespeare  wrote 


them,"  will  present  a  series  of  performances 
during  the  week. 

These  presentations  of  "As  You  Like 
It,"  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
"The  Tempest"  and  others  will  have  a 
special  charm  in  being  given  in  the  open  air 
on  the  college  campus  of  Western  Re- 
serve University.  The  Ben  Greet  Players 
have  appeared  at  most  of  the  leading  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  Colleges  and  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge  and  other  places  in  England. 
They  have  played  also  for  many  large  as- 
sociations throughout  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  have  everywhere  re- 
newed enthusiasm  in  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  great  poet  and  dramatist.  Acted  and 
staged  in  Elizabethan  manner  gives  a  quaint 
flavor  that_  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  pre- 
sentation out  under  sky  and  trees. 

Ohio,  as  a  state,  has  a  very  large  number 
of  colleges  and  universities,  many  of  which 
hold  summer  schools.  This  year  they  will 
have  many  new  students  and  visitors 
brought  to  them  by  the  Convention  in 
Cleveland.  The  dates  of  these  summer 
schools  will  be  as  follows:  Marietta  Col- 
lege, June  22  to  August  1  ;  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, Athens,  June  22  to  July  31  ;  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  June  22  to 
August  14;  Oberlin  College,  June  26  to 
August  14;  University  of  Wooster,  June 
23  to  August  14;  Miami  University,  Ox- 
ford, June  23  to  July  31 ;  Antioch  College, 
Yellow  Springs,  June  19  to  August  8; 
Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada,  June  9 
to  August  7 ;  and  Wittenburg  College, 
Springfield,  June  22  to  July  31. 

Pilgrimages  to  these  shrines  of  learning 
will  be  found  pleasant  little  side  trips  of  a 
few  hours  for  the  visitors  to  the  Conven- 
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tion.  Many  of  the  college  towns  may  be 
reached  by  the  suburban  trolley  and,  almost 
without  exception,  the  college  buildings 
hav'e  delightful   and   picturesque   situations. 

The  public  spirit,  energy  and  enterprise 
for  which  Cleveland  is  becoming  so  widel}- 
known,  is  at  present  centered  in  making 
the  Convention  one  of  the  most  notable, 
perhaps  the  greatest,  gathering  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  world-renowned  organization, 
which  for  fifty  years  has  been  stimulating, 
co-ordinating  and  unifying  the  educational 
thought  and  practice  of  our  country. 

When  the  nation's  educators  assemble 
at  the  great  city  on  Lake  Erie  they  will 
find  the  reception,  convention  and  hospital- 
ity arrangements  almost  perfect.  The  im- 
mense and  complicated  task  of  arranging 
for  the  housing,  feeding,  convenience,  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  of  the  50,000  expected 
visitors,  already  nearing  completion,  has 
been  reduced  to  a  straightforward  system. 
The  200  members  of  the  various  commit- 
tees, men  and  women,  are  as  yet  hard  at 
work  polishing  up  the  great  hospitality 
machine. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  interest  all 
Cleveland  is  taking  in  the  coming  gather- 
ing is  shown,  than  the  fact  that  these  com- 
mitteemen are  representative  of  all  the  lead- 
ing walks  and  professions  of  life.  Many 
of  the  city's  busiest  men,  some  of  them 
heads  of  great  financial  institutions,  find 
time  to  spend  several  hours  a  week  at  least 
in  assisting  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  great  educational  host.  Even  the 
school  children  of  Cleveland  are  excited 
over  the  approaching  Convention,  and  have 
given  very  definite  assistance  in  many  ways. 

During  the  convention  there  will  be  two 
meetings  devoted  to  library  work,  at  which 
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time  the  local  library  will  have  exhibits 
of  class  room  libraries,  school  libraries, 
bulletins,  pictures  and  all  printed  matter 
illustrative  of  library  work.  In  this  show- 
ing, the  library  chapter  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
will  co-operate.  The  Cleveland  library  will 
also  issue  for  distribution,  a  pamphlet 
describing  the  work  for  and  among  children 
in  which  this  library  excels.  It  will  show 
how  40%  of  the  whole  circulation  of  books 
in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  is  among 
the  children,  making  an  average  of  nine 
books  each  year  to  every  child  in  the  city 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  As 
only  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia 
issue  more  books  than  Cleveland,  these 
facts  are  significant. 

This  taste  for  reading  among  the  children 
is  directly  traced  to  the  methods  of  reaching 
their  interest,  and  especially  the  putting 
forth  of  efforts  to  reach  the  children  of  the 
tenement  districts  and  of  foreign-born  par- 
ents. The  story  telling,  which  all  children 
love,  is  very  stimulating.  Some  days  three 
hundred  children,  in  groups  of  one  hundred, 
will  gather  in  the  club  rooms  at  one  of 
the  branch  libraries  on  benches  and  rugs 
at  the  feet  of  the  story-teller,  eager  for  a 
fairy  tale  or  the  thrilling  'Norse  stories  or 
the  inspiring  Arthurian   legends. 

From  thirty-two  homes,  removed  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  libraries,  volunteer 
library  visitors  issue  books  to  children  each 
week,  in  addition  to  the  thousands  sent  out 
at  the  school  libraries,  class  room  libraries, 
high  school,  facton,-,  settlement  stations,  the 
sub-stations  and  branches.  Every  reputa- 
ble source  is  utilized  for  bringing  the  books 
into  the  lives  of  the  children. 

The  Cleveland  branch  libraries,  of  which 
there  are  nine,  are  among  the  handsomest 
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and  the  best  equipped  in  the  country.  Many 
of  them  possess  good  sized  auditoriums  and 
all  of  them  commodious  club  rooms,  util- 
ized by  women's  clubs,  neighborhood  clubs 
and  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  for  debating  and 
study. 

The  widely  known  park  system  of  Cleve- 
land comprises  twenty-eight  magnificent 
parks,  including  1,700  acres  (52  acres  in 
lakes)  and  threaded  by  over  thirty  miles 
of  parkways  and  boulevards,  thus  bringing 
together  in  one  beautiful  whole  the  hills  and 
meadows,  forests  and  wooded  dells,  streams 
and  lakes  that  exhibit  nature's  prodigality 
of  expenditure  and  man's  understanding 
adaptability  of  it  to  the  uses  and  happiness 
of  the  great  public. 

The  park  system  extends  in  a  girdle  of 
verdure  almost  entirely  around  the  cit\ . 
the  extremities  resting  upon  the  lake  front, 
east  and  west  of  the  city.  These  lake 
front  parks,  Gordon  and  Edgewater,  have 
a  very  attractive  feature  in  their  bathing 
beaches  with  public  bath  houses.  They  are 
either  of  them  reached  by  street  car  within 
half  an  hour  from  the  Public  Square.  The 
whole  of  the  valley  of  Doan  brook,  a  ram- 
bling stream,  having  its  rise  in  two  large 
lakes  on  the  heights  above  and  several  miles 
back  from  the  city,  has  been  emparked  and 
makes  an  elongated  park,  unusually  beau- 
tiful and  diversified,  for  a  number  of  miles. 
Wade  Park,  opposite  the  buildings  of  Adel- 
bert  College  and  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  is  one  of  the  jewels  set  along  this 
chain  of  boulevards  and  parkways. 

Opportunities  for  healthful  outdoor 
recreation  that  visitf)rs  may  seek  are  prac- 
tically unlimited.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  yachting,  boating,  fishing,  bath- 
ing in  the  lake,  golf  on  several  fine  courses, 
tennis,  American  League  baseball  games, 
light    harness    liorse    racing,    opera    at    the 


garden  theaters,  land  excursions  to  lake 
shore  parks  and  to  amusement  resorts  of 
wliich  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  within 
two  hours'  ride  by  trolley,  and  lake  ex- 
cursions to  Put-in-Bay  and  Kelley's  Island, 
Cedar  Point  and   Lakeside. 

Eitlier  coming  or  going,  visitors  will  rind 
an  easy  and  gratifying  addition  to  the  week 
of  meetings,  in  a  visit  to  America's  unutter- 
ably grand  manifestation  of  Nature, 
Niagara  Falls.  Even  a  special  trip  can  be 
made  most  comfortably. 

At  the  Falls,  almost  every  point  of  in- 
terest may  be  reached  by  the  Belt  Line,  an 
electric  line  of  cars  running  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, going  as  far  as  Queenston,  Canada, 
find  Lewiston,  U.  S.,  at  the  latter  place 
making  connections  with  the  Toronto  boat, 
il   desired. 

One  may  return  to  Cleveland  by  the 
night  boat  from  Buffalo  or  by  rail. 

Frequent  excursions  by  land  or  by  water 
at  greatly  reduced  rates  are  given  during 
the  warm  weather  and  make  it  possible  to 
go  and  return  on  some  occasions  for  as 
little  as  half  the  regular  fares. 

The  scientists,  educators  and  students  in 
attendance  at  the  Convention  will  enjoy 
the  opportunity  afforded  to  view  the  won- 
derful works  of  nature  at  historical  Put-in- 
Bay  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  but  a  few  hours' 
ride  by   steamer  from   Cleveland. 

The  name  of  the  island  dates  from  1812, 
when  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry,  lying 
in  wait  for  the  British  fleet,  ordered  his 
boats  to  "put  in  the  bay."  On  the  lake  to 
the  north-west  of  the  island,  he  gave  battle 
and  won  the  victory,  which,  with  his 
famous  message  to  President  Harrison, 
"We  ha\e  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours,"  made  his  name  immortal. 

The   Put-in-Bay  Island   region   has  been 
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declared  by  Prof.  Ci.  Frederick  Wright, 
the  noted  scientist,  to  be  the  most  interest- 
ing on  the  American  continent.  The  shore 
line  of  Put-in-Bay  Island,  ten  miles  long, 
varies  between  the  smoothest  sand  beach 
and  ragged  boulders,  plowed  by  the  glaciers 
of  10,000  years  ago.  Between  these  two 
extremes  are  gravelly  beaches,  rocks,  rising 
from  30  to  60  feet  abo\e  the  level  of  the 
lake,  and  various  interesting  formations 
that  add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
scenery. 

But  more  spectacular  and  most  inter- 
esting of  all  to  the  average  visitor,  are  the 
caves,  gigantic  caverns  deep  down  in 
Mother   earth,    where    night   and    dav    are 
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the  same,  and  an  almost  perfectly  even 
temperature  is  maintained  both  summer  and 
winter.  There  are  four  of  these  caves, 
each  different  from  the  others  in  appear- 
ance and  formation.  One  has  a  roof  of 
clear  crystal.  In  others,  long,  glittering 
stalacites  hang  from  overhead,  and  there 
are  stalagmite  floors  that  excite  wonder  and 
admiration.  These  caves  have  an  area  of 
many  acres,  some  spanned  by  a  single  arch. 
Here  miniature  lakes  of  cool,  clear  water 
are  connected  by  underground  passages 
with  Lake  Erie,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
mystery  and  witchery  of  the  subterranean 
caverns. 
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The  famous  resort  at  Cedar  Point,  which 
is  often  referred  to  as  the  "Atlantic  City  of 
the  West,"  lies  off  shore  from  Sandusky. 
Aside  from  the  many  amusement  features 
of  this  popular  summer  resort,  it  is  famed 
for  its  remarkable  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs 
of  almost  every  clime. 
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General    Federation  Women's   Clubs 
Supreme  Lodge  Knights  Pythias 

Boston,   Mass.,  June-July- August,    1908 


■^ELDOiM,  if  ever,  does  a 
summer  pass  that  Boston 
does  not  secure  one  or 
more  national  conven- 
tions, as  the  city  has  so 
much  to  interest  \isitors. 
The  General  Federation 
of  \Vomen's  Clubs  will  convene  at  Boston 
from  June  11  to  July  3  and  the  Supreme 
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Lodge  Knights  of  Pythias  from  August 
4  to  15th. 

To  fully  appreciate  Boston  one  must  foot 
it  through  the  older  portions  of  the  city, 
where  ancient  landmarks  are  observable  in 
all  directions.  The  Old  South  Church, 
standing  on  the  corner  of  ^\  ashington  and 
Mill  streets,  which  was  erected  in  1730,  is 
most  picturesque.  In  1775  the  British 
dragoons,  who  cared  little  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  its  walls,  removed  the  pews  and 
used  the  building  as  a  riding  school.  The 
church  is  now  used  as  a  museum  and  con- 
tains a  rare  collection  of  relics  pertaining  to 
the  early  history  of  New  England.  Almost 
opposite  on  Milk  Street  is  the  site  of  the 
birthplace  of  Benjamin  Franklin;  while  on 
the  opposite  corner  of  Washington  Street  is 
the  Old  Corner  Book  Store, "  used  as 
such  since  1712,  and  which  presents  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  dwelling  house  of 
that  time. 

King's  Chapel  at  the  head  of  School 
Street  was  built  in  1749  and  is  still  used  for 
religious    services.      The    adjoining   burial 


ground  was  the  first  place  for  interments  in 
Boston.  1  he  remains  of  Cjo\ernors  John 
Winthrop  (1649),  John  Endicott  (1665), 
W'm.  Shirley  (1671),  John  VVinslow 
( 1674),  and  his  wife,  Marj-  Chilton  ( lo79), 
a  passenger  on  the  Mayflower,"  are  in- 
terred here. 

The  Old  State  House,  located  on  Wash- 
ington Street  at  the  head  of  State  Street  — 
formerly  called  King  Street — was  built  in 
1713  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
buildings  in  the  city.  It  was  here  that 
Adams,  Otis,  Quincy,  Hancock  and  other 
patriots  made  their  first  opposition  to  ro.\al 
authority.  In  1770  the  so-called  Boston 
Massacre  took  place  immediately  in  front 
of  the  building.  From  the  balcony  Wash- 
ington reviewed  the  entry  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army  after  the  siege  of  Boston. 
1  he  building  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Bo.ston- 
ian  Society,  who  ha\e  stored  it  with  rare 
relics  of  Boston  of  the  Colonial  period. 

Faneuil  Hall,  the  Cradle  of  Liberty," 
was  built  in  1742  by  Peter  Faneuil  and  pre- 
sented to  Boston  for  a  market  and  town 
hall.  Its  walls  have  resounded  with  the 
stirring  words  of  such  illustrious  orators  as 
Otis,  W^ebster,  Sumner,  Everett,  Phillips 
and  others,  and  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  receptions  and  banquets  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Christ  Church,  on  Salem  Street,  was 
erected  in  1723,  and  is  the  oldest  church 
building  in  Boston.  From  its  tower  were 
hung  the  lanterns  to  warn  Paul  Revere 
and  the  patriots  that  the  British  troops  were 
to  march  on  Lexington  and  Concord. 
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Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  in  Charles- 
town.  It  is  a  granite  obelisk  221  feet  high, 
commemorating  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
fought  June  17,  1775. 

Of  the  modern  points  of  interest  in  Bos- 
ton may  be  mentioned  the  Charlestown 
Navy  ^'ard,  which  is  but  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  the  monument.  It  is  here  that 
many  of  our  famous  warships  are  dr\- 
docked  for  repairs. 

The  Suffolk  County  Court  House,  which 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  four  million 
dollars,  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
subway  station  at  Scollay  Square.  Near  it 
are  the  State  House  and  park.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  State  House  was  laid  in  1795 
by  Paul  Revere,  but  the  building  was  re- 
paired and  extended  to  four  times  its  origi- 
nal size  in  1895  at  a  cost  of  four  million 
dollars. 

Copley  Square  is  the  center  of  the  fashion- 
able residential  section  of  Boston.  It  is 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  architecture,  among  which 
are  the  Museum  of  Art,  containing  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  works  of  art  in  the 
world;  the  Public  Library,  erected  in  1888 
at  a  cost  of  over  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  The  beautiful  halls  contain,  be- 
sides the  large  number  of  books,  many  rare 
works  of  art.  Trinity  Church,  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  building  in  New  England,  and 
the  new  Old  South  Church,  with  its  great 
bell  tower  240  feet  high,  are  also  in  this 
fashionable  neighborhood. 

1  he  Public  Garden  is  but  a  short  distance 
from  Copley  Square.  It  is  a  beautiful  park 
of  twenty-three  acres  and  contains  a  splendid 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington. 


FANEUIL   H.\IX 


MUSEUM  OF   ARTS,  BOSTON 

The  Boston  Common,  lying  north  of  the 
Public  Garden,  containing  about  forty-eight 
acres  of  land,  is  closely  associated  with  the 
history  of  Boston  since  the  first  settlement 
of  the  town.  It  contains  the  Army  and 
Navy  Monument. 

Cambridge,  which  is  about  a  half  hour's 
ride  on  the  electric  car  from  the  center  of 
the  city,  is  known  as  the  University  City, 
containing  the  well  known  colleges  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Harvard.  Among  the  older 
buildings  comprising  Harvard  College  are 
Massachusetts  Hall,  built  in  1720;  Hollis 
Hall,  1763;  and  Holden  Chapel,  1744. 
Wadsworth  House  was  used  123  years  as 
the  home  of  the  presidents  of  Harvard,  and 
was  at  one  time  Washington's  headquarters. 
Memorial  Hall  was  built  in  1874  to  com- 
memorate the  ninety-five  Harvard  men  who 
fell  in  the  Civil  War.  The  entire  property 
of  Har\ard  University  represents  more  than 
SI  2, 500, 000.  Near  the  college  is  Cam- 
bridge Common,  with  a  soldiers"  monument 
and  several  cannon  captured  from  the  British, 
and  Washington  Kim,  under  which  Cjeneral 
Washington  took  command  of  the  Conti- 
nental army  in  July  1  775.  Not  far  from  the 
elm  is  the  house  once  occupied  by  General 
and  Lady  Washington,  also  the  house 
occupied  by  Poet  Longfellow. 

A  review  of  Boston  is  hardly  complete 
without  including  the  numerous  historic 
towns  which  surround  it. 

At  Salem,  the  Roger  Williams  House 
(1635),  sometimes  called  the  Witch 
House,"  is  still  standing,  as  are  a  number 
of  fine  old  Colonial  houses  of  the  se\en- 
teenth  century.  At  Plymouth,  the  famous 
Pl\niouth  Rock,  the  original  stone  on 
which  the  Pilgrims  from  the  "Mayflower" 
landed,    is    covered    by    a   granite   canopy. 
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Other  historical  features  are  the  Court 
House,  containing:  vakiahle  records  of  the 
Colony,  and  Piiirrim  Hall,  a  museum  of 
interesting  relics. 

l^exington  and  Concord  claim  their  por- 
tion of  attention.  Klectric  cars  from 
Boston  traverse  the  route  followed  by  the 
Colonial  troops  on  the  morning  of  April 
19,  1775.  Every  part  of  Lexington  is  of 
historic  interest.  The  Soldiers'  Monument, 
on  the  Common,  was  erected  in  1799. 
Near  it  is  a  large  boulder,  marking  the  line 
of  the  Minutemen.  Many  of  the  houses 
which  were  in  the  town  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  are  still  standing.  Among  them  are 
the  Munroe  Ta\ern,  headquarters  of  Earl 


Percy;  the  old  Clark  House,  where  Adams 
and  Hanc(jck  were  awakened  by  Paul  Revere 
on  that  memorable  spring  morning;  Buck- 
man  Tavern,  the  rallying  place  of  the 
Minutemen  the  night  before  the  battle,  and 
which  bears'  the  marks  of  British  bullets. 
Just  beyond  Lexington  is  Concord.  Fhe 
old  North  Bridge  was  the  scene  of  the 
Concord  fight.  On  one  side  are  the  graves 
of  the  slain  British,  on  the  other  a  large 
statue  of  the  Minutemen  with  the  familiar 
inscription : 

"  By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  .-April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the  world." 


BUSKER  HILL  MONUMENT 


Burdettc's  Welcome  to  the    Fleet 


S  "Bob"  Evans  is  to  the 
men  of  his  fleet,  so  is 
"Bob"  Burdette,  the  be- 
loved Pastor-Emeritus  of 
the  American  Press 
Humorists  to  every  soul 
that  has  passed  under  the 
Sunny  rays  of  his  helpful  fellowship.  Lucky 
Los  Any;eles  to  ha\e  him  there  for  such  an 
occasion  as  the  welcoming:  of  the  fleet! 
Lucky  fleet  to  ha\e  the  pri\  iletre  of  baskint; 
in  his  happy  and  wholesome  humor! 

What  he  said  is  thus  chronicled  in  the 
Los  Any:eles  Times: 

\n  replying:  to  the  toast,  '  Our  Guests," 
Re\'.  Robert  J.  Burdette  said  :  'OurGuests!" 
and  ours  "till  death  us  do  part."  Like  a 
good  conundrum,  \ou  ha\e  kept  us  jjuessinj: 
a  long:  time,  but  ha\  intr  been  iruest,  we  ha\e 
never  g:iven  you  up.  Lender  the  Oaks  of 
Mamre,  when  the  world  was  young  and 
wicked,  Abraham  entertained  angels  un- 
awares. Now  that  the  world  has  grown  old 
and  good,  as  is  the  manner  of  some  people 
who  become  religious  when  they  are  too  old 
and  tired  and  weak  to  be  bad  any  longer,  a 
whole  City  of  Angels"'  gladly,  joyously, 
ha-hala-riously  entertains  sixteen  shiploads 
of  fighting  men  whose  business  and  pleasure 
it  is  to  make  angels  of  the  people  who  dislike 
us  and  show  it  too  plainly.  Of  all  the 
wondrous,  mighty,  glorious  spectacles  that 
ever  drifted  over  the  seas  to  our  coasts,  we 
never  saw  such  a  fleet  before.  You,  our 
guests,  meet  us  with  equal  wonder  and 
admiration,  for  in  all  your  Ulysses-like 
wanderings  over  many  seas  you  never  saw 
such  a  town  before.  We  admit  it.  So  far 
you  have  sailed  along  the  California  coast, 
and  thus  far  you  have  not  seen  a  fort;  you 
have  not  seen  a  shore  battery.  We  do  not 
need  them  in  Southern  California.  W^e  do 
not  want  any  fortifications.  We  do  not  try 
to  keep  people  out.  We  strive  to  draw 
them  in.  Once  in,  they  are  ours.  Come 
they  in  peace  or  in  war,  they  lie  down  with 
the  bear,  and  are  gently,  sweetly,  whole- 
somely assimilated.  They  become  Cali- 
fornians.  Whether  the  invader  comes  in 
red  war  paint  or  perfumed  freckle-and-sun- 
burn  lotion,  in  pri\ate  car  or  tourist  sleeper. 


we  do  not  say  as  he  disappears,  'one  Bos- 
tonian  less;"  we  say,  "one  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  more  bear."  And  then  we 
turn  the  bear's  open  countenance  toward 
the  next  incoming  train,  or  fleet,  and  set 
him  again. 

(Loud  laughter  and  applause.  J 

Thus  we  grow,  nourished  alike  by  foe 
and  friend.  Everything  is  fish  that  comes 
in  our  net — in  Lent;  whether  it  wear  scales, 
wool,  bristles  or  feathers.  When  the  first 
great  labor  disunion  struck  work  on  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  because  they  couldn't 
agree  on  a  dictionary,  all  the  delegates  came 
to  California.  And  we  have  been  speaking 
harmoniously  all  the  tongues  of  all  the  world 
ever  since.  That's  why  sometimes  our 
enemies  accuse  us  of  talking  too  much. 
But  we  have  so  much  to  talk  about.  We 
had  just  fairly  begun  discussing  a  plan  for 
establishing  a  liquor  zone  with  restricted  and 
unlimited  boundaries,  so  arranged  that  a 
prohibitionist  couldn't  find  it  and  a  whiskey 
man  couldn't  miss  it,  when  you  came  along. 
And  we  shoved  the  jug  under  the  bed, 
behind  the  saddle,  till  we  learned  your 
habits.  That's  why  we  put  the  price  of 
sherry  up  to  S50  a  pint  for  this  banquet. 
Eor  we  said.  If  a  man  doesn't  drink,  a 
teaspoonful  will  be  enough  to  souse  him. 
And  if  he  is  liable  to  drink  too  much,  he 
can't  afford  it.  And  if  he  has  already  had 
too  much,  when  we  tell  him  the  price  it 
will  sober  him  before  the  shock  can  kill 
him." 

( Laughter. ) 

As  the  admiral  remarked  to  me —  'Bob,' 
he  says,  "the  simple  fact  is  you've  had 
vocal  target  practice.  Talk  is  cheap  where 
climate's  free,"  says  he. 

Beloved  and  honored  guests  of  ours,  you 
will  never  know,  for  we  can  never  tell  you, 
with  all  our  rich  and  \aried  California 
vocabulary — and  we've  spilled  a  great  deal 
of  the  English  language  over  you  tonight — 
how  welcome  you  are.  We  of  California 
know  a  good  ship  when  we  see  it.  We  are 
all  salts  ourselves.  We  have  whole  deserts 
of  salt  in  our  most  productive  territory.  We 
use  it  in  the  mining  business.  We  may  be 
new  but  we  are  not  fresh. 
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Oh.  the  seas,  how  they  roar,  how  they  roar. 
Breezy  promoters,  how  they  blow; 
We,  we  jolly  sailor  boys,  are  working  on  the  tourist, 
And    the    landlubbers    lying  down    below,    below, 

below — 
With  the  landlubbers  lying  down  below. 

Three  times  to  sea  went  our  jolly,  jolly  ship — 

Three  times  out  went  she. 

And  a  stout  little  tug  towed  her  back  into  the  slip, 
with  a  hot  bo.x,  melted  journal,  jammed  screw, 
broken  shaft,  slipped  eccentric,  collapsed  flue, 
broken  shaft,  choked  mud  valve,  cylinder  heads 
blown  out,  governor  thrown  off,  safety  valve 
clogged,  rudder  unshipped, 

And  her  bob-stay  hanging  where  her  spanker  ought 
to  be. 

Back  aft,  where  her  spanker  ought  to  be. 

(Laughter.) 

We  built  a  ship  on  this  Coast,  one  time, 
and  she  made  her  trial  trip  with  guns  and 
men  aboard.  Like  Job's  warhouse  the 
Oregon  "smelled  the  battle  afar  ofF,"  and 
the  white  foam  gleamed  about  her  bows  as 
she  reeled  the  coast  lines  off  like  a  trailing 
log  line  through  the  thousands  of  miles  of 
blue  water,  going  'to  meet  the  armed 
men,"  and  lo,  when  the  battle  broke  at  the 
appointed  time,  lo,  amid  "the  thunder  of 
the  captains  and  the  shouting, "  the  Oregon 
roared  "among  the  trumpets,  ha,  ha!" 
How  the  world  shouted  its  applause  at  her 
wonderful  run.  Other  ships,  under  other 
flags,  had  run  nearly  that  far  and  nearly  that 
fast  to  get  out  of  the  fight,  but  the  Oregon 
carried  full  steam  ahead  to  get  into  the  fight. 
And    while    men    admired    the   sailor  men 


said,  Any  ship  in  the  fleet  could  do  it." 
And  when  men  doubted  the  great  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army  and  navy  said. 

We'll  just  show  you  foreign-born  Mis- 
sourians,"  and  lo,  here  you  are  —  "sixteen 
ships  on  the  old  ship's  log,  yo,  ho-ho,  and 
a  bottle  of  milk' '  —  all  the  multiplied  leagues 
on  a  schedule  timed  by  chronometers,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  is  justified  in  his  boast. 
(Applause.) 

The  President  knew  his  ships,  and  he 
knew  his  admirals,  and  his  captains,  and  all 
of  his  sailor  men.  I  have  heard  a  naval 
ma.xim,  'The  speed  of  the  squadron  is  the 
speed  of  the  slowest  ship."  We  face  the 
world  now,  shouting,  What  the  best  of 
our  ships  can  do  well  the  poorest  can  do 
better."  I  don't  know  where  the  armor 
belt  of  a  battleship  should  be  —  I  can't  draw 
pictures — whether  it  should  be  high  as 
upper  C  or  down  to  G  below;  but  I  believe 
this — that  the  ship  that  tries  to  find  out,  at 
any  range,  will  never  learn.  \Ve  have 
lowered  every  flag  that  ever  fluttered  a 
battle  signal  at  us  on  the  seas,  when  the 
only  armor  belt  on  our  ships  was  a  sailor's 
shirt,  and  that  was  open  at  the  breast! 
Welcome,  you!  Welcome  to  the  lands- 
men as  was  the  sea,  with  the  sun  kissing  its 
"innumerable  laughter,''  to  the  Greeks  of 
Xenophon.  A  hundred  thousand  wel- 
comes!     To  paraphrase  Paul  Jones,  "We 


have  not  yet  begun  to  welcome!' 
longed  applause.) 


(Pro 


Nothing  is  absolutely  our  own,  except  The  greatest  gifts  of  nature  consist  of 

those  things  which  we  ha\e   originated      those  things  which  we  fail  to  understand, 
and  created  ourselves. 


Repentance   is  good,  but  the   moral 
Chirch  building  is  a  worthy  occupa-      strength  that  precludes  the  necessity  of  it 
tion,  but  home  making  is  a  sacred  calling.       is  far  better. 


It  will   prove   easy  to  reconcile  our-  Jist  as  soon  as  we  lose  mterest  in  an 

selves  to  the  observance  of  those  things      "ndertakmg,    the    principle    involved    is 
which  we  no  longer  desire.  immediately  affected. 


Many    fool    theories    are    frequently        .  Diplomacy  is  a  pleasant  apology  for 
proven  by  their  own  apparent  absurdity.        sincerity,  yet  one  is  an  accomplishment 

and  the  other  a  virtue. 


SoMETniEs  the  loss  of  yesterday  proves  Ignorance  always  has,  and  doubtless 

to  be  today  s  consolation  and  tomorrow  s      ^^.^^  ^i„_  ^„^^^  ^^  things  it  fails  to  com- 
^^'"-  prebend. 


Can    we    not   accomplish    something  The  appreciation  of  one  act  well  per- 

that  IS  worthy   of   imitation,    surely    we      formed,  is  the  best  incentive  for  another 
have  borrowed  enough  from  others.  effort. 


^T,        ,  ,.    ,              ,        ,           ,  We  alone  can  keep  the  true  record  of 

The  blinds  are  closed  on  the  sunny  ^,^^  ^^       y^^^  ^^j  ^^^  exclusively  respon- 

side  of  every  home,  as  soon  as  contention  ^^^^  f^^  ^^^-^  character. 

enters  the  front  door. 


Ideas  not  thoroughly  in  conformance 
Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  a      with  our  own  views,  undergo  a  slow  pro- 
man's  intelligence,  than  his  considerate      cess  of  digestion  before  assimilation, 
attitude  in  the  face  of  ignorance.  


Let    us    learn    to    avoid    unhappiness 
Heredity  is  insufficient  to  combat  the      through  our  refusal  to  anticipate  unplea- 
influence  of  undesirable  environment.  sant  possibilities. 


"Stub  Ends  of  Thought"  in  book  form,  bound  in  silk  cloth  (104  pageBi.  may  be  obtained   from  the  author, 
Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Norfolk.  Va.    Price  $1.00.  postpaid. 


THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR     SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST    SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.      PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia   and   New  York. 

No.  513,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louie  and  Pittsburg  to  New  Tork.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 
Pltteburg  to  Philadelphia.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  W^ashington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  536.  Five  Hour  Train.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  and  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Washington  to  New  Tork.  Dining 
Car,  a  la  carte,  Plilladelphia  to  New  York. 

No,  533.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  538.    Drawing  Roum  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  503,    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  534.  "  Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  Washington  to  New  York.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Richmond  to  New  York.  Dining  Car, 
table  d'hote.  Philadelphia  to  New  York.      No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  506.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.    Dining  Car  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  514.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  655.  Separate  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  to  Baltimore.  Washington  and  Cincinnati. 

No.  517.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  505.  ObxTvuilun  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

N<».  501.  Observation  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington  and  Richmond.  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to 
Washington. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  637.  Five   Hour  Train.     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Parlor  Car   New   York  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  *' Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car.  Parlor 
and  Observation  Cars.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Washington.    Noextrafare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  503,  Drawing  RooTi  Parlor  Car  New  York    to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  511.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Drawing  Room  Buffe^^  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to 
Washington. 

Between   New  York,  Philadelphia^  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,    Indianapolis. 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WE:s'rw.A.i«r>. 

No.  1.  Cinciuuati-St.  l.oui8  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeplug  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Cafe  Parlor  Car 
Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7,  Chicago  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Washlugtuu  to  Columbus.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  serve 
all  meals. 

No.  9,  Pittsburg-  Night  Express.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  St.  Louis  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  tu  Parkersburg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pitteburjc  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Rlchmoud,  Va.  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car  Connellsvllle 
to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5,  "Cliicago  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  New 
York  to  Pittsburg.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cur  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  66-15.  The  Daylight  Train.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Balti- 
more to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car  Cumberland  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  Martlnsburg  to  Grafton  and  Clarksburg  to  Cincinnati. 
Grill  Car  Cindnniul  to  St.L'-uls. 

No.  15.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chtcagn. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

No.  2.  St.  LoulB-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louie  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Louisville  to  Washington.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car 
Louisville  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  4.  Ciiiciunati-New  York  Limited,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Washington.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.  Parlor  Car  Washington 
to  New  York.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Chicago-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observa- 
lon  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  8.  Chicago-New  York  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Washington.     Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  10.  Night  Express.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 
Washington. 

No.  12,  "Dnquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  R.n.in  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Richmond,  Va.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  ConneUavIIle  and  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  Dining  Care  serve 
all  meals. 

No,  14.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling  Parlor  Car  Wheeling  :o  Cumberland  Buffet  Parlor  Car 
Cumberland  to  Baltimore. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST   AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL   BLUE   TRAINS  FROM    WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA    AND    NEW    YORK. 


EFFECTIVE     MAY    17,    I9ja. 
EASTWARD 

No.  S04 
DAILY 

No  526 
EXCEPT 

SUNDAV 
0   HOUR 

No  522 

SUNDAY 

No.  528 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 

NO.  502 

DAIIY 

NO.  524 
"ROYAL 

LIMITED" 

DAILY 
ft  HOUP 

No.  5oe 

DAILY 

NO.  5  16 

DAILY 

NO. 514 
DAILY 

NO.  5(2 
DAILY 

Lv,  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 
Lv,   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION     - 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.ROVAL  STATION 

An    PHILADELPHIA 

Ar,  new  YORK,  LIBERTr  STREET 

7.00 

7.55 

8.00 

10.16 

12.35 

12.45 

9.00 
9.60 
9.54 
1  1.60 
2.00 
2.10 

PM 

AM 

9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.  1  1 
2.30 
2.40 

PM 

1  1.00 
1  1.50 
1  1.54 
2.02 
4.15 
4.26 

PM 

PM 

1.00 
1.65 
1.69 
4.06 
6.30 
6.45 

3.00 
3.48 
3.52 
5.50 
8.00 
8.10 

PM 

5.00 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 

PM 

PM 

8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
1  1.45 
3.20 
6.33 

AM 

PM 

12.00 
1.00 
I.IO 
3.35 
6.22 
6.33 

AM 

AM 

2.52 
3.46 
3.51 
6.00 
8.32 
8.43 

BALTIMORE  &   OHIO    R.  R.   ROYAL   BLUE   TRAINS   FROM   NEW  YORK   TO 
PHILADELPHIA,    BALTIMORE  AND   WASHINGTON. 


EFFECTIVE    MAY     17.    1 908 
WESTWARD 


NO.  555 

DAILY 


NO.  517 

EXCEPT 


No.  SOS 
DAILY 


No.  SOI 

DAILY 


NO.  507 
DAILY 


NO  527 

DAILY 
O   HOUP 


No.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 


N0.50E 
DAILY 


NO.  5  I   I 
DAILY 


Lv.   new  YORK,  23D  STREET    

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET   --- 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
Ah.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  - 
Ar.  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 


I  1.60 
1.30 
4.15 
6.45 
6.50 
7.50 


8.16 
10.50 
10.56 
I  1.45 


7.60 

8.00 

10.  1  7 

12.  1  6 

12.20 

1.16 


9.60 
10.00 
12.30 
2.43 
2.47 
3.60 


I  1.50 
12.00 
2.17 
4.  16 
4.20 
6.20 


1  .50 
2.00 
4.16 
6.09 
6.  13 
7.00 


3.50 
4.00 
6.  12 
8.09 
8.  13 
9.00 


6.50 

6.00 

8.3  1 

10.50 

10.56 

1  2.00 


6.50 
7.00 
9.21 
I  1.23 
1  1.27 
12.22 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO   R.   R.   ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO   ALL    POINTS  WEST 

AND    SOUTHWEST. 


EFFECTIVE     MAY    17.     I90B. 
WESTWARD 

No     1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.    7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  S 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

NO.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.   1  1 

PITTSBURQ 

LIMITED 

No.  15 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  23D  STREET .- 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET  .... 

9.50  un 
lO.OOui 
I2.30PJI 
2.43  pm 
3. OOP* 
4.05  P* 

1  I.50UI 
12.00NN 
2.I7P* 
4.  1  6  PM 
4.30  PX 
5.30  PJI 

N   3.50  pm 
N   4.00pm 
6.  1  2  PJI 
8.09  Pil 
8.00  pm 
9.  IOpk 

5.50  PM 

6.00  pm 

8.31  m 

10.60  pm 

1  1.05  pm 

12.40UI 

7.50UI 

8.00UI 

10.  1  7  un 

12.  16  pm 

12.25  pm 

1  .22  pm 

1  1.50PM 

1.30U1 

4.  15u< 
7.46  Ul 
8.00  u. 
9.  lOu 

6.50  PJI 

7.00  PJI 

9.2  1  PJI 

1  1.23  pm 

1  1  .32  PM 

12.30  AH 

NOTE. 

Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --. 
Lv.   WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 

6.45UI 
1  2.00  NN 

9.42  m 

6.26  PM 

8.60  AH 

Lu  6.25pm 

Ar.  WHEELING   (EASTERN  TIME)    --. 

Ar.  COLUMBUS  ICENTRAL  TIME! 

Ar    OHIOAQO     - 

5.35  Ul 
8.45  m 
5.15  pm 

g.OOPM 

Lv  5.  1  6  pm 
9.25pm 
7.30  Ul 

6.35  pm 
10.35  pm 

9.36  PM 
7.28u« 
6.40  u< 
8.35UI 
8.  15  PM 

g.46ui 

8.06  u. 
1  I.45UII 
1  I.50UI 

6.40  P« 
7.30  pm 
1  1.26  PM 
10.66  Ul 

1.46  Ul 
6.35u« 
7.20  Ul 

1  .40  PM 

Ar    INDIANAPOLIS       

Ah   8T     LOUIS- --. 

Ar   MEMPHIS        - 

Ar   NEW  ORLEANS      

Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.             t  Except  Sunday, 
ft— Connection  east  of  Baltimore  is   made   with  ^o.  609.   "Roiial  Limited." 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL 

BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EFFECTIVE    MAY     17,     1908- 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No     4 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    6 
LIMITED 

DAILY 

NO.    8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    10 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No     12 
OUQUESNE 
LIM      DAILY 

No.     14 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

5.00  PM 

I0.40UI 

7.00  pm 

I2.25UI 

8.30  PM 
I0.50UI 

3.00pm 
10.00pm 

6.00  PM 

Lv.   CLEVELAND 

7. 30  PJI 
8.00  Ul 

Lv.   PITTSBURG   -.- 

'  g.ooui 

2.10  pm 

3.00  pm 

*  6.36 PJI 

1.46UI 

8.  lOui 
'  8.06  .M 

1  2.  10  pm 

9.  1  6  Ul 
8..T5PM 

1  1.35  pm 

6.30U1 
7.50  Ul 
8.00  Ul 
1  0.  1  6ui 
12.35»m 
12.45pm 

*   6.00pm 
9.28P.M 

t   2.30UI 
4.  I2u< 
8.00  u< 
7.10  pm 
e.3Sui 

I.I6PJI 

Lv     LOUISVILLE 

Lv     INDIANAPni   tft 

Lv     MEMPHIS 

Lv     OHATTANOnnA 

4.45  Ul 

12.40  PM 
1.47  pm 
1.59pm 
4.05  pm 
6.30pm 

6.46  pm 

Lv    DEER   PARK    HOTEL 

Ar    WASHINGTON    NEW  UNION  STA  . . 
Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION 
Ar.  BALTIMORE.  MT    ROYAL  STATION 

Ar    PHILADELPHIA     --      

Ar.  new    YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET      ...- 

4.42  PM 
6.50»M 
6.05  pm 
8.  19  pm 
10.40  pm 
10. 50PM 

12.30pm 
1  .47  pm 
1.59pm 
4.05  »M 
6.30  pm 
6.45pm 

6.40U1 
7.601M 
8.00  IM 
1  0.  1  5  IM 
1  2.35  pm 
12.45  pm 

2.37  Ul 

3.42  Ul 
3.51  w 
B.Oni.i 
8. 32111 

8.43  iM 

10.25pm 
1  1  .30pm 
l.lOui 
3.35  i» 
6.224M 
6.33UI 

Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.          *Dailu.          f  Dailu  except  Sundaii.                                                   1 

TRAINS  "  EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR  " 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE. 


THROUGH    TICKETS.    SLEEPING   CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON.  OHIO,  Union  Station,  O.  D.  Honodle.  Ticket  ARent.     Howiird  Street.  U.  S.  G.  Apley,  Ticket  Agent. 
BALTIMORE,     N.    W.  Oor.    Oharlea  and   Baltimore  StreetH  iNewB.  &  O.  Bcildingj.   G.    D.    Crawfohd.   City  Ticket   Agent: 

G.  W.  Squiqqinb,  City  Passenger  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond,  Special  Agent;  G.  \V.  Paini.  Passenger  Agent.       Oamden    Station, 

E.  U.  J0NE8.  Ticket  Agent.     Mt.  Royal  Station.  A.  G.  Cromwell,  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE.  OHIO.  J.  F.  Sherrt.  Ticket  Agent. 
BOSTON,  ;jGCi  VVai^hington   Street.    J.  B.  Scott,    New  England   Passenger  Agent;     T.  K.  Ruth,    Traveling   Passenger    Agent 

E.  v..  Basket.  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y..  343  Fulton  Street,  T.  H.  Hendrickson,  Ticket  Agent. 
BUTLER,  PA..  Wm.  TUBNER.  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON.  OHIO.  O.  O.  McDoNALD,  Ticket  Agent, 
CHESTER,   PA.,  .1.  H.  BuRNHAM.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO,  244  (Mark  Street.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  \V.  \V.  PiOKlNQ.  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  W.  MoKewin.  City  Ticket  Agent; 

W.  A.Pkeston,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.   General  Passenger  Office,  No.  718  Merchants'  Loan  A  Trust  Building.  E.  H.  Slay. 

Passt'nger  Agent.    Grand  Central  PaBBenfier  Station.  Corner  Harrison  Street  and   5th  Avenue.  F.  J.  Eddy,  Ticket  Agent. 

Auditorium  Annex.  15  Congress  Street.  F.  E.  Scott,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO.  J.  H.  Larrabee,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  B.  A  O.  S.-W..  430  Walnut  Street 'Traction  Bldg.i,  O.  H.  Wiseman.  District  Passenger  Agent;  G.  A.  ManN. 

C'ity  Ticket  Agent  ;H,  C.  Stevenson.  Passenger  Agent.     Central  Dnion  Station,  E.   Reibino,  Station    Passenger  Agent; 

J.  F.  Rolf,  Depot  Ticket  Agent- 
CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX.,  U.  Bankhardt.  Agente  General,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.,  Prolongacion  Del  5  De  Mayo  11. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  341  Euclid  Avenue.  Arcade  Building,  M.  G.  Carrel,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  Geo.  A.  Obb,  Traveling 

Passenger  Agent ;  F.  E.  GiBSON,  Ticket  Agent.     South  Water  Street  Station.  A.  N.  DiETZ.  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO,   13  South  High  Street.  F.  P.   COPPER.  District    Passenger   Agent;    C.  D.  BlOE,   Ticket  Agent.      Union 

Depot.  E,  Pagels,  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVILLE.  PA..  0.  W.  ALLEN,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  H.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON.  KY..  402  Scott  Street.  G.  M.  Abbott,  TicketAgent 
DALLAS.  TEXAS.  J.  P.  ItOQEnMAN.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  AG.  S.-W. 

DENVER,  COLO.,  S.  M.  Shattuc,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W  .  Room  No.  4  Union  Station. 
HARPER'S  FERRY,  W.   V  A. .  G.  R.  MARQUETTE.  TicketAgent. 

KANSAS  CITY.   MO..   Box  264,  A.  C.  GOODRICH,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W'. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY..  B.  A  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  Main  Sts.,  U.S.  Brown.  District  Passenger  Agent;  J.  G.  Elgin.  City  Passenger  Agent. 

Evan  I'rosser.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  Dorsey,  City  Ticket  .\gent.     7th  St.  Station,  A.  J.  Cbone.  Ticket  Agent. 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO.  O.  W.  J0NE8.  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA.  OHIO,  G.  M.  Payne,  Depot  Ticket  Agent:  M.  F.  Noll.  City  Ticket  Agent.  First  National  Bank  Building. 
MASSILLON.  OHIO.  W.  H.  ItUCH.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEWARK,  OHIO.  F.  O.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  CASTLE.  PA..  R.  L.  TURNER,  TicketAgent. 
NEW  YORK,  434  Broadway.  LymaN  McOarty.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  ROBERT  Skinner,  Traveling  Passenger 

Agent;    H.  B.  Faroat.  City  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  Ainslie.  Ticket  Agent.     1300  Broadway.  S.  U.  Flanagan.  Ticket  Agent; 

No.  6  Astor  House.  A.  J.  OestERLa,  Ticket  Agent.     246  Broadway,  Thos.  Cook  &  SoN,  Ticket  Agents,     108  Greenwich  Street. 

Frank  Zotti.  Ticket  Agent.     225  Fifth  Avenue.  Raymond  A  Whitcomb.  Ticket  Agents.     391  Grand  Street,  Hyman 

Werner,  Ticket  Agent.      Stations,  foot  of  West  23d  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty  Street.  N.  R. 
NORFOLK.  VA. .  lU  Granby  Street.  Atlantic  Hotel,  Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  I.  L.  Spehhy.  Ticket  Agent. 
PARKER8BURG,  W.  VA.,  J.  MoC.  MarTIN.   Traveling  Passenger  Agent;    C.  J.  Proudfoot.  Ticket  Agent;  J.  W.  J0NE8, 

Ticket  Ajient  lOhlo  River). 
PHILADELPHIA,  834  Chestnut  Street.  Bernard  Ash  by.  District  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Baekey,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent; 

C.  \).  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.     N.  E.  Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Char.  C.  Williams.  Ticket  Agent.      10(15  Chestnut 

Street.  Raymond  &  Whitoomb,  Ticket  Agents.      3966  Market  Street,  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents,       603-5  South 

8d  Street  and  1146  North  2d  Street.  M.  Rosenbaum,  Ticket  Agent.      Station.  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  E.  T.  MaqoWan. 

Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  315  Park  Building.  J.  P.  Tagqart,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  A.  W.  TiDDY.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

403-5-7  5th  Avenue.    W.  S.    MiLLER,  City  Ticket  Agent;    A.  J.  Smith,  City  Passenger  Agent.      506  Smithfleld   Street,  J.  V. 

McOORMiCK,  Ticket  Agent.     609  Smithfleld  Street,  Frank   Zotti  A  Co  ,   Ticket  Agents.     Station.  Cor.  Smithfleld  and 

Water  Streets.  S.  J.  Hutchison,  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  T.  B.  TucKER,  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL..  203  Monadnock  Building.  EuwiN  Anderson.  Pacittc  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILL..  N.  J.  Neer.  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
8T.  LOUIS.  B.  &  O.  S.-W., 6th  and  Olive  Streets,  F.  D.  GiLDERSLEEVE.  Assistant  General   Passenger  Agent;  J.  E.  Buchanan, 

City    Passenger  Agent;  L.    L.    Horning.   City  Ticket  Agent;   L.   G.   Paul,    Station  Passenger  Agent;   W.  F.   Qeibebt, 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  B.  W.  Frauenthal.  Ticket  Agent,  Dnion  Station. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. ,  R.  C.  Haase,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO,  J.  T.  Montgomery.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES,  IND. .  W.  P.  TowNSEND,  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  1417  G  Street,  N.  W.,  S.  B.  Heqe,  District  Passenger  Agent ;    H.  P.  BALDWIN,  City   Passenger  Agent; 

E.  A.  BauGHMan,  Passenger  Agent;  H.  R.    HowsER,  Ticket  Agent.      619  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  W.  V.  Fibkk.  Ticket  Agent. 

New  Union  Station.  Massachusetts  and  Delaware  Avenues,  J08.  Kamps.  Ticket  Agent. 
WHEELING.  W.  VA..  B.  A  O.  Station,  T.  C.  BuRKE.   Traveling   Passenger  Agent;    A.   L.   Irwin,    Station   Ticket    Agent, 

McLure  House,  O.  R.  Wood.  City  Ticket  Agent. 
WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Station.  J. E.  HiTCH.  Ticket  Agent.    H14  Market  Street.  W.  FuLTON,  Ticket  Agent, 

H.  A.  Miller,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
WTNCHE8TER,  VA. .  T.  B.  Patton.  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO.  JamES  Aiken,  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVTLLE,  OHIO,  Jas.  H.  Lee,  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  Baltimore  Export  A  Import  Co..  Limited.  'JS,  24  and  26  Billlter  Street,  London,  E.  0.;  21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool,  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  A  O.  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


C.  W.  BASSKTT,  General  Passenger  A^ent.  B.  N.  AUSTIN.  General  PaasenKer  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Llnea  East,  Baltimore.  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  West.  Ohlcaeo,  111. 

D.  B.  MARTIN.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R..  Baltimore.  Md. 
GENERAL  OSTICBS:  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  BUTLDINQ.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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Royal  Limited 

SPLENDID 
APPOINTMENTS 


TVE  best  appointed  trains 
''  between  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Pliiladelphia  and  New 
Yorii  are  those  of  the  Royal 
Blue  Line,  leaving  Washington 
"Every  Odd  Hour"  and  New 
York  "Every  Even  Hour" 
during  the  day. 

(fAII  trains  have  Pullman  serv- 
ice, and  dining  ears  serve  aH 
meals. 

<IIThe  finest  train  of  the  series 
is  the  "Royal  Limited,"  making 
the  run  in  each  direction  in 
FIVE  HOURS. 

<n  It  is  all  Pullman,  but  no  extra 
tare  is  charged.  The  calc- 
smoking,  parlor  and  observa- 
tion cars  are  superb,  and  an 
excellent  table  d'hote  dinner  is 
served.  (|l  Lighted  by  electricity 
throughout. 
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Royal  Limited" 

CONVENIENT 
SCHEDULES 

NORTHBOUND. 

Washington 3.00  pm 

New  Union  Station 

Baltimore 3.44  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Baltimore 3.48  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Baltimore 3.52  pm 

Ml.  Royal  Station. 

Wilmington 5.17  pm 

Philadelphia 5.50  pm 

24tli  and  Cliestnut. 

New  York 8.00  pm 

Liberty  Street. 

New  York 8.10  pm 

23d  Street. 

SOUTHBOUND. 

New  York 3.50  pm 

23d  Street. 

New  York 4.00  pm- 

Liberty  Street. 

Philadelphia 6.12  pm 

24III  and  Cliestnut. 

Wilmington 6.44  pm 

Baltimore 8.09  pm 

Ml.  Royal  Station. 

Baltimore 8.13  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Baltimore 8.16pm 

Camden  Station. 

Washington 9.00  pm 

New  Union  Station 


A 
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In  connection  with  the  Washington  Southern  Railway  and 
Richmond,    Fredericksburg    &    Potomac    Railroad,  operate 


Through  Pullman  Service 

BETWEEN 

PITTSBURG 

AND 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

DAILY    IN    BOTH    DIRECTIONS 

Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 

Schedule  Ellecthe  May  17.  1908 

Lv  PITTSBURG,   B.  &   0 6.00  pm 

Ar  WASHINGTON    New  Umoa  station  .  .    2.37  am 

Lv  WASHINGTON,   R    F.  &  P 4.20  am 

Ar  RICHMOND,    Byrd   St 7.50  am 

Lv  RICHMOND,  R.  F.  &  P.,  Byrd  St .  . .    8.20  pm 
Ar  WASHINGTON    New  Union  Station.  .  1 1.50  pm 

Lv  WASHINGTON,   B.  &  O 12.30  am 

Ar  PITTSBURG     8.50  am 


SHORTEST    ROUTE 
EXCELLENT    SERVICE 


DINING  CAR  SERVES  BREAKFAST  INTO   PITTSBURG 


A 
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New  Through  Parlor  Car  Line 

BETWEEN 

New  YorK  Baltimore 

Philadelphia       Washington 
and  Richmond,  Va. 

DAILY    EXCEPT   SUNDAY.  VIA 

Balfimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Washington  Southern  Railway  and 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad 

SOUTHBOUND 

Leave   NEW  YORK,  23d  Street  Terminal         -        -        -  9.50  am 

Leave   NEW  YORK,  Liberty  Street 10.00  am 

Leave   PHILADELPHIA,  24th  and  Chestnut  Street  Station  12.30  n'n 

Leave   BALTIMORE,  Mt.  Royal  Station           -        -        -  2.43  pm 

Leave   BALTIMORE,  Camden  Station          .        .        -        -  3.00  pm     . 

Arrive  WASHINGTON,  Union  Station     -        -        -        -  3.50  pm 

Leave   WASHINGTON,  Union  Sialion        -        -        -        -  4.50  pm 

Arrive  RICHMOND,  Byrd  Street  Station           -        -        -  9.00  pm 

NORTHBOUND 

Leave   RICHMOND,  Byrd  Street  Station  -        -        -  12.01  n'n 

Arrive  WASHINGTON,  Union  Station         -        -         -        -  2  45  pm 

Leave   WASHINGTON,  Union  Station     -        -        -        -  3.00  pm 

Arrive  BALTIMORE,  Camden  Station  ....  3.44  pm 

Arrive  BALTIMORE,  Mt.  Royal  Station  -        -        -  3.52  pm 

Arrive  PHILADELPHIA,  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets    -        -  5.50  pm 

Arrive  NEW  YORK,  Liberty  Street  ....  8.00  pm  • 

Arrive  NEW  YORK,  23d  Street -  8.10  pm 

From  Richmond  to  Washington  only  2  hours,  45  minutes 
From  Washington  to  New  York  only  5  hours 

ON   THE 

"Royal  Limited"  ^"^T!Se'"''^  Royal  Blue  Line 

All    Pullman     Famous  Table  d'hote  Dinner 

Only  8  Hours  Richmond  fo  New  York 


Baltimore  &  Ohio 

SCHEDULES   EASY   TO   REMEMBER 


From  Washington 

to  New  York 

** EVERY  ODD  HOUR" 

7,  9,  11,  1,3  and  5  o'clock 
also  at  12.00  midnight  and  2.52  a.  m. 


From  New  York 

to  Washington 

"EVERY  EVEN  HOUR" 

8,  10,  12,  2,  4  and  6  o'clock 
also  at  7.00  p.  m.  and  1.30  a.  m. 

(Time  shown  from  Liberty  Street;  23d  Street.  10  minutes  earlier 
except  midnighttrain  at  1  1.50  p.  m.) 


Between  Baltimore 

and  Washington 

"Every  Hour  on  the  Hour" 

DURING  THE  DAY,  WEEK  DAYS 
BOTH   DIRECTIONS 
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Summer  Excursion 
Tickets 

On  sale  until  September  30 

With  Return  Limit  October  31,  1908 
TO 

MOUNTAIN 

LAKE  and 

SEASHORE 
RESORTS 

AT 

VERY  LOW  RATES 


Apply  to  any  ticket  agent  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
for  Summer  Resort  or  Seashore  Folder 
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SPECIAL 

EXCLRSIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS 


T^tlanfic  City 

Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Columbus 

Denver 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

St.  Paul 

Seattle 

Toledo 

Toronto 


1908 


Cape  May,  Asbury  Park,  Long  Branch,  Sea  Isle  City,  Ocean 
City,  N.  J.,  Ocean  City,  Md.,  and  Rchoboth  Beach,  Del., 
and  other  Seashore  Resorts. 

EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER-  Special  Low  Rate  Excursions 
July  2,  16.  30;  August  13  and  27  and  September  10. 
WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER— August  6. 

Mass. — General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  June  22  to 
luly  1.    Supreme  Lodge  Knights  Pythias,  August  4  to  15. 


Illinois. —  Republican    National  Convention,  June  17,  1908. 

Ohio. — National  Educational  Association,  June  29  to  July  3. 
International  Convention  B.Y.  P.U.  of  America,  July  8  to  12. 


Ohio.— Prohibition  National  Convention,  July  14  to  16. 

Col. — Democratic  National  Convention,  July  7. 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  and  Patriarchs  Militant, 

September  19  to  26. 

Ind. — Saengerfest  of  North  America,  Saengerbund  of  U.  S. 
July  17  to  21. 

Ky. — Triennial  Convention  International  S.  S.  Association, 
June  15  to  23. 

Minn. — Imperial    Council   A.  A.   O.   Mystic   Shrine,  July 
13  to  18. 


Wash. — Grand  Aerie  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 

Ohio — G.  A.  R.,  42d  Annual   Encampment,  August   31  to 
September  5. 

Ont. — Canadian  National  Exhibition,  August  29  to  September 

14. 


FOR    FULL    INFORMATION    AS    TO    RATES,    ETC..    APPLY     AT     TICKET    OFFICES 

BALTIMORE   &  OHIO   RAILROAD   CO. 


Deer  Park   Hotel 

DEER      PARK.      MARYLAND 


Delightful  Summer  Resort  on  the 
"Glades"  of  the  Alleghenies 

This  famous  hostelry  on  the  superb  plateiui  of  the  Allefflieny  Moun- 
tains, known  as  the  "Glades."  will  open  June  20,  after  a  oomplete  reno- 
vation of  the  entire  property,  making  it  thoroughly  up-to-<hite.  The 
hotel  and  cottages  are  provided  with  gas,  electricity  and  water  from 
their  own  systems. 

The  popularity  of  Deer  Park  is  due  to  its  desirable  altitude.  2.S00 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  out  of  reach  of  malaria  and  mosquitoes;  and  its 
magnificent  parking  of  500  acres  of  forest  and  lawn,  and  miles  of  per- 
fectly kept  roadways,  afford  most  delightful  surroundings. 

It  is  thoroughly  modern  as  to  improvements  and  equipment,  with 
Bowling  Alleys,  Billiard  Rooms,  Tennis  Courts,  Golf  Links,  Swimming 
Pools,  Livery,  etc.,  and  the  delightful  rooms  and  excellent  cuisine  are 
not  surpassed.  No  mountain  resort  equals  it  for  accessibility  — only 
eleven  hours  ride  from  Cincinnati  or  New  York;  nine  and  one-half  hours 
from  Philadelphia;  seven  hours  from  Baltimore:  six  hours  from  Wash- 
ington; seven  hours  from  Pittsburg;  ten  hours  from  Columbus:  twenty- 
one  hours  from  St.  Louis,  and  nineteen  hours  from  Chicago,  via  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Deer  Park  guests  can  tiike  through  sleeping  cars  from  any  of  these 
cities  and  alight  at  the  hotel  without  change  of  cars.  The  Dining  Car 
service  is  excellent.  Very  few  summer  resorts  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
through  train  and  Pullman  car  service  from  all  points  such  as  Deer  Park. 

For  rates  in  hotel,  annexes  or  cottages,  or  illustrated  booklets  and 
floor  plans,  apply  to 

W.  E.  BURWELL.  Manager, 

Deer  Park.  Maryland. 
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ATLANTIC  CITY.  LOOKING   DOWN  ON  THE  BOARD  WALK  TOWARDS  CHELSEA. 
SHOWING  THE  NEW  STEEL  PIER. 


Atlantic  City,  "Bride  of  the  Atlantic" 


jTL ANTIC    CITY,    the 

gay  kaleidoscope  of  pleas- 
ure, afFords  more  oppor- 
tunities of  description  than 
perhaps  any  city  in  the 
world.  There  is  not  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  of 
any  consequence  that  has  failed  to  grasp 
the  opportunity  to  describe  this  popular  sea- 
shore resort  in  its  most  alluring  form. 

But  the  description  of  ten  years  ago 
tallies  exactly  with  the  description  of  today, 
barring  the  splendid  changes  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  hotels  and  the  vast  impro\ements 
in  building  construction. 


In  the  past  decade  the  old  board  walk 
was  transformed  into  a  magnificent  prom- 
enade, and  hundreds  of  the  cheap  catch- 
penny establishments  facing  thereon  have 
disappeared,  to  give  more  pretentious  fronts 
to  some  of  the  magnificent  hotels  which 
have  recently  been  constructed. 

Thousands  of  dollars  ha\e  been  spent 
upon  the  great  pleasure  piers,  and  from  year 
to  year  marked  improvements  are  observable 
in  the  cleanliness  of  the  beach  —  its  free- 
dom from  castoff  rubbish,  which  generally 
characterizes  any  pleasure  resort  attended  by 
great  numbers  of  people.  Not  only  does 
the  municipality  of  Atlantic  City  provide  for 
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this  cleanliness,  but  the  \  isitors  as  a  whole 
take  great  pride  in  obeying   sanitary  laws. 

Gradually  dignity  is  encroaching  upon 
the  territory  of  the  "Midway,"  and  a  new 
magnificent  million  dollar"  pier  has  been 
erected  in  the  vicinity  that  was  once  known 
as     Cheap  Side." 

Compare  the  modern  views  of  Atlantic 
City,  in  connection  with  this  article,  with 
those  of  ten  years  ago  and  the  improve- 
ments are  in  accord  with  the  times, 

"^'et,  with  all  these  changes,  Atlantic  City 
today  is  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  will 
be  ten  years  from  now,  as  far  as  humanity 
is  concerned.  The  magnificent  ocean  is 
always  the  same;  the  beach  as  it  was 
centuries  ago.  Humanity  itself  has  not 
changed  since  Adam  and  E\e,  and  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  popular  pleasure 
resort  of  years  ago  is  applicable  now  and 
will  be  years  hence  : 

"For  centuries  Venice  has  been  celebrated 
in  song  and  story  as  the  Bride  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  though  her  location  is  undeniably 
a  damp  one,  the  general  humidity  of  all 
those  years  has  been  unable  to  prey  upon 
her  prestige.  Now  let  some  native  poet 
arise  in  his  might,  dub  Atlantic  City,  this 
fair  city  by  the  sea,  the  Bride  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  with  characteristic  American 
energy  and  grit,  sing  her  into  rivalry^  with 
the  Adriatic's  antique  spouse.  The  advan- 
tages  are    all    on    our   side.      Our   city    is 


younger,  fairer,  fresher  in  every  sense  ot 
the  word,  and  its  streets  are  much  better 
adapted  to  bicycle  and  automobile  riding. 
It  is  true  we  have  cottages  in  place  of 
castles  and  spruce  hotels  instead  of  palsied 
palaces.  Then,  perhaps,  the  boardwalk  is 
not  so  romantic  as  St.  Mark's  Square,  but 
no  one  can  deny  that  its  sights  and  its 
parades  have  more  genuine  wild  excite- 
ment about  them  than  feeding  pigeons, 
and  that  its  curiosities — human,  animal  and 
mineral — are  even  greater  wonders  than  the 
eqm'ne  boasts  of  St.  Mark's.  And  cer- 
tainly the  Atlantic  is  much  bigger  than 
the  Adriatic. 

"The  European  city  is  a  regular  Italian 
wife,  living  in  meek  submission  to  her 
wedded  spouse,  about  as  rapid  in  her  habits 
as  an  oyster  in  July,  and  depending  on 
past  grandeur  to  supply  present  pride, 
while  our  seaside  queen  is  a  typical  young 
American  wife,  gay  and  giddy,  saucy  and 
independent,  by  no  means  preferring  past 
triumphs  to  present  exhilarations,  and  de- 
termined to  have  first,  last  and  always  a 
perennial  and  variegated  good  time,  sub- 
limely ignoring  any  other  authority  than 
her  own  sweet  will.  It  is  true  that  some 
years  ago  her  hoary  wedded  lord  and  mas- 
ter rose  in  his  wrath,  clutched  her  in  his 
arms,  poured  the  flood  of  his  angry  waves 
upon  her  and  simply  cut  her  of?  from  all 
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communication  with  the  outside  world. 
But,  of  course,  in  this  day  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  her  forced  seclusion  was 
short-lived,  nor  did  it  teach  her  a  lesson 
even,  for  today  she  is  as  gay  and  giddy  as 
ever,  and  Old  Ocean,  like  many  another 
American  husband,  has  retired  from  the 
unequal  conflict  with  the  disagreeable  con- 
viction that  he  simply  made  a  grey  and 
melancholy  waste  of  his  energies  in  at- 
tempting  to   discipline   her. 

"The  man  who  said  there  is  a  place  and 
time  for  everything,  should  come  to  Atlan- 
tic City  and  take  a  solitan,'  stroll  upon 
the  boardwalk — one  only  would  suffice  to 
kncck  his  theories  higher  than  the  proverb- 
ial kite.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  people 
in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  attire,  from 
the  lady  in  evening  dress,  wending  her 
way  to  a  hop,  to  the  humble  McGinty 
who  cannot  dress  in  his  best  suit  of  clothes. 
because  he  hasn't  any,  meet,  mix  and  mingle 
in  a  way  to  bring  tears  of  joy  to  the  eyes 
of  an  advocate  of  true  democracy.  As  to 
the  amusements  of  that  popular  thorough- 
fare, human  ingenuity  has  about  exhaustea 
itself  to  supply  them.  There  are  bazars 
full  of  the  beautiful  Japanese  and  Chinese 
ware,  of  dainty  jewelry,  of  pale  glittering 
amber,  of  shining  glass,  of  things  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  in  the  way  of  bric-a-brac, 
of  loads  of  candv  and  stocks  of  tin  buckets 


and  wooden  spades,  apparently  competent 
to  supply  the  whole  juvenile  population  of 
the  United  States. 

"In  sober  truth,  no  American  citizen's 
education  is  complete  without  a  visit  to 
Atlantic  City.  It  is  told  of  a  prominent 
foreigner  'doing  the  States'  that  he  re- 
marked after  a  visit  to  this  great  resort  that 
he  honestly  did  not  believe  there  was  an- 
other place  like  Atlantic  City  on  the  habit- 
able globe.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able combinations  of  the  age.  Some  resorts 
are  noted  as  exclusive;  some  as  popular; 
some  are  frequented  by  politicians;  some 
have  sporting  renown ;  some  attract  the 
moneyed  and  leisure  classes ;  others  are  the 
haven  of  those  who  have  but  little  money 
to  invest  and  want  every  penny's  worth 
back  in  dividends  of  amusement  and  health. 
Atlantic  City,  alone,  is  the  resort  at  once 
of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses.  Mil- 
lionaires, teachers,  clerks,  diplomats,  society 
belles,  merchants,  society  leaders,  working- 
men,  office  holders,  ambassadors,  literary 
men  and  women — one  could  not  mention 
a  single  class  of  people  that  at  one  time  or 
another  has  not  its  representatives  at  At- 
lantic City.  It  is  equally  the  city  of  the 
Four  Hundred  and  of  the  millions,  and 
each  class  is  equally  at  home  in  its  com- 
prehensive bounds. 

"More  than  anv  other  city  in  the  Union 
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it  expresses  the  perfect  adaptability  of  the 
American  character.  Any  other  place  with 
such  a  heterogeneous  population  would  find 
itself  confronted  with  a  problem  of  'con- 
fusion worse  confounded.'  Not  so  Atlantic 
City.  There  is  not  a  more  orderly,  safer 
or  more  easily  running  municipality  in  the 
country.  It  welcomes  every  need,  and  it 
adapts  itself  to  every  need  it  receives.  One 
may  live  luxuriously  or  modestly,  accord- 
ing to  one's  means  and  inclinations,  though 
this  may  be  said  of  almost  any  American 
city.  But  one  may  live  here  not  only  in 
accordance  with  one's  means,  but  also  in 
accordance  with  one's  tastes — a  very  rare 
quality  in  any  large  center.  Does  one  like 
bustle,  excitement,  shopping,  driving,  busi- 
ness? There  are  the  smooth,  level  streets, 
the  shops,  the  banks,  the  wheels,  the  autos, 
the  horses  and  carriages,  the  theaters,  the 
sports — what  one  wills  and  has  at  home. 
Is  one  solitary  in  habit,  sick  in  body,  shun- 
ning the  crowd,  longing  for  silence  and 
relief  'far  from  the  madding  crowd?'  A 
few  steps  from  all  this  bustle,  noise  and  ex- 
citement, and  one  is  alone,  with  the  sooth- 
ing silence  of  sky  and  ocean  calming  his 
spirit  and  laying  its  balm  on  tired  eyes  and 
weary  mind.  Is  one  a  lover  of  nature  in 
her  grandest  and  her  strongest  forms? 
There  is  the  ocean  ;  the  great,  restless,  heav- 
ing ocean,  with  its  mystery,  its  infinity,  its 


majesty,  its  vastness,  stretching  as  far  as 
eye  can  see.  There  it  holds  one  for  hours, 
sometimes  almost  cr>'stal  clear  in  its  smooth 
rippling,  sometimes  with  its  giant  breakers 
tossing  in  stormy  wrath  till  clouds  and 
water  meet,  ever  changing,  yet  always  the 
same,  with  a  fascination  that  the  loveliest 
other  scenes  of  nature  can  not  touch. 

"C^n  the  contrary,  does  one  love  the 
study  of  humanity?  A  step  or  two  from 
beach  to  boardwalk,  and  there  the  book 
of  humanity  is  before  one,  its  pages  turn- 
ing over  one  after  the  other,  so  rapidly 
that  one  can  scarce  keep  up  with  the  con- 
stant shifting  and  changing  of  types.  If 
the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  then 
one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  world  is  the 
boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City.  One  can  en- 
ter the  primary  grades  of  this  study  and 
finish  its  university  course  without  leaving 
the  boardwalk.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
observation,  thought  and  knowledge  devel- 
oping. All  sorts  of  personalities  are  there, 
till  one  wonders  how  even  the  ingenuity  of 
nature  could  ring  such  an  infinity  of  vari- 
ety upon  the  simple  human  pattern.  All 
characters  express,  unfold  or  suggest  them- 
selves, till  one  sees  that  the  variety  of 
feature  is  merely  a  faint  sign  of  the  variety 
of  being  embraced  in  wh.Tt  we  call  human- 
ity. The  seven  ages  of  man  are  there ; 
oh,  how  that  myriad  mind  of  Shakespeare 
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could  have   moralized  could   he  ever  have 
trod  the  boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City ! 

"The  life  one  wishes  to  lead  at  this  re- 
sort one  can,  and  know  nothing  of  any 
other  kind  of  life,  unless  one  seeks  it.  In 
this  wonderful  quality  of  adaptability  it  is 
all  things  to  all  men,  is  one  of  those  things 
to   which   we   are   so  accustomed   that   we 


take  its  wonders  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
are  surprised  when  some  one  like  the  for- 
eigner quoted,  puts  it  in  a  new  point  of 
view  which  we  suddenly  realize  is  the  cor- 
rect one.  It  is  the  most  unique,  the  most 
varied,  the  most  striking  of  American  resorts 
— this  City  by  the  Sea — this  beautiful 
Bride  of  the  Atlantic." 


•'IHE  MOST  UNIUUE,  THE  MOST  VARIED.  THE  MOST 
STRIKING  OF  AMERICAN  RESORIS." 


A  Confederate  Village  in  a  Union  State 
in  War  Times 


By  CHARLES  L.  SHIPLEY 


JN  the  great  internecine 
struggle  of  1861-65, 
when  the  North  and  the 
South  locked  arms  in 
deadly  civil  combat,  many 
were  the  heartrending 
scenes  and  tragedies  of 
domestic  life,  when  old  friends  of  a  lifetime, 
blood  relations,  brothers  and  sisters,  parents 
and  children,  lovers  and  sweethearts  and 
even  man  and  wife  were  frequently  divided 
in  their  sentiment  in  regard  to  their  alle- 
giance to  the  old  flag  of  the  Union,  or  the 
new  banner  of  the  Confederacy. 

Such  di\ided  allegiance,"  says  a  promi- 
nent writer,  "could  not  fail  to  often  result 
in  scenes  of  the  greatest  distress,  and  in 
poignant  sorrow  and  drea'd  extending 
throughout  the  conflict.  The  success  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  combatants  in  a 
great  battle,  although  it  might  bring  its  cheer 
and  exultation  to  those  who  had  espoused 
or  sympathized  with  the  cause  of  the  \  ictor, 
would  often  necessarily  bring  sorrow  for 
dear  friends  and  relati\es  in  the  ranks  of  the 
vanquished,  and  dread  that  later  details 
would  show  the  death  or  wounding  of  some 
brave  boys  very  dear  at  heart. ' ' 

Pikes\ille,  Md. ,  now  really  a  suburb  of 
Baltimore,  about  ten  miles  from  the  city, 
while  not  being  situated  in  the  vortex  of 
hostilities  like  many  of  her  sister  Southern 
\illages,  and  having  ne\er  been  disturbed 
by  the  thundering  roar  of  artillery,  the  roll- 
ing fire  of  musketry,  the  clash  of  sabers,  or 
the  angry  shouts  of  surging  lines  of  battle, 
yet  she  was  not  altogether  free  of  the  excite- 
ment and  unrest  that  affected  her  sister 
villages,  and  the  cry  of  All  quiet  along  the 
Potomac,"  was  in  several  instances  a  mis- 
nomer, and  her  citizens  were  rudely  awak- 
ened from  their  fancied  security  when  the 
tide  of  Confederate  invasion  rolled  north- 
ward from  that  historic  boundary. 

Containing  the  second  oldest  United  States 
Arsenal  (now  the  Confederate  Home),  it 
became  e\  ident  that  as  the  tension  became 
greater  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
country,  the  village  would  be  under  the 
suneillance  of  Federal  troops  who  would 
be  sent  as  a  garrison  for  this  old  post  during 
the  progress  of  hostilities. 


This  surmise  proved  correct,  for  after  the 
resignation  of  Col.  Benjamin  Huger,  who 
was  the  last  regular  army  commandant  of 
the  old  post,  before  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  holding  that  position  from  1856- 
61,  to  tender  his  sen  ices  to  the  Confederacy, 
the  Arsenal  from  that  date  forward  was  gar- 
risoned by  different  regiments  raised  for  the 
Federal  ser\ice. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  conflict 
Pikes\ille  boasted  of  a  military  company 
known  as  the      Garrison  Forest  Rangers." 

The  company  numbered  between  forty 
and  forty-five  members,  and  they  drilled  for 
a  time  in  the  lower  room  of  Mt.  Zion  Lodge, 
I.  O.  O.  F.  Their  musket  rack  was  in 
one  of  the  small  ante-rooms  of  the  lodge, 
and  the  writer  remembers  often,  when  a 
boy,  the  many  times  he  had  counted  the 
rests  in  the  rack,  there  being  forty-fi\e  of 
these,  one  for  each  musket. 

The  members  of  this  company  were  more 
or  less  of  strong  Southern  feeling,  and 
thinking  that  Maryland  would  secede,  they 
seized  the  Arsenal,  calculating  to  use  the 
post  for  a  recruiting  station  for  the  Con- 
federacy. The  federal  authorities  hearing 
of  this  act,  quickly  mustered  in  a  force  of 
troops  from  Philadelphia  to  take  possession 
of  the  post  and  hold  it  for  the  Government. 

Ha\ing  recei\ed  information  of  this  move 
to  oppose  them,  the  Rangers  evacuated  the 
post,  disbanded  as  a  company,  some  of  its 
members,  including  their  Captain  going 
South,  and  others  taking  no  part  in  the 
conflict. 

The  first  troops  to  occupy  the  Arsenal 
was  a  regiment  from' Philadelphia,  known 
as  the  "three  months'  men,"  they  having 
volunteered  for  that  period.  They  w-ere 
succeeded  by  a  regiment  from  Wisconsin, 
to  be  followed  in  turn  by  a  regiment  from 
Indiana,  also  the  First  and  Second  Mary- 
land regiments  and  the  Purnell  Legion. 

Pikesville  at  that  period  was  a  little 
straggling  \illage  of  about  a  dozen  houses, 
the  main  portion  of  them  being  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Reisterstown  turnpike. 

All  of  the  triangle  now  embraced  within 
the  boundar>-  of  the  turnpike,  the  Old  Court 
road  and  Walker  A\  enue,  was  then  an  open 
field,  joining  the  arsenal  grounds  on  the  nonh. 
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This  open  field  was  used  by  the  soldiers 
as  their  drilling  and  parade  ground,  and 
although  the  greater  number  of  the  residents 
of  the  village  and  vicinity  were  of  Southern 
sympathy,  yet  this  did  not  prevent  them 
assembling  on  the  evenings  that  the  troops 
had  dress  parade,  and  \iew  the  drill  and 
listen  to  the  splendid  music  of  the  bands  of 
the  different  regiments. 

The  band  of  the  Wisconsin  regiment  was 
especially  noted  for  its  fine  music,  and  when 
on  parade  they  would  discourse  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, "The  White  Cockade,  "  "Here's 
to  the  Girl  that  Kisses  Sweet,"  "The  Girl 
that  I  Left  Behind  Me,'"  and  always  ending 
up  with  Dixie"  to  please  their  spectators 
of  Southern  feeling,  they  would  be  greeted 
with  prolonged  cheers  by  the  assembled 
spectators. 

The  Wisconsin  men  were  the  favorites 
with  the  villagers.  They  were  a  splendid 
body  of  men  physically,  and  of  high  moral 
character,  polite  in  their  bearing  to  all 
parties  and  were  ever  ready  to  discuss  in  a 
friendly  manner  with  friend  or  foe,  the 
causes  leading  to  the  conflict.  Among  their 
officers  was  a  young  lieutenant,  who  was 
an  especial  favorite  with  the  young  ladies  of 
the  village,  and  many  a  young  heart  beat 
sadly  when  he  marched  away  with  his  regi- 
ment. He  was  shortly  after  killed  in  battle, 
and  left  many  sorrowing  friends  in  the  little 
Confederate  \illage  to  mourn  his  loss. 

During  the  four  long  dreary  years  of  the 
conflict,  when  the  news  of  a  great  battle 
would    be    flashed    across    the    country    by 


telegraph,  the  villagers  would  gather  at  the 
post  office  the  next  morning  and  impatiently 
await  the  opening  of  the  mail,  and  when 
their  papers  were  handed  to  them  they 
would  eagerly  search  for  the  gruesome  head- 
lines of  "List  of  Killed  and  Wounded," 
hoping  for  the  best,  yet  fearing  that  the 
name  of  some  near  friend  or  lo\ed  one 
would  be  recorded  therein,  and  they  would 
be  compelled  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
break  the  sad  news  to  an  anxious  mother, 
sister  or  sweetheart. 

Early  in  the  month  of  September,  1862, 
news  was  received  in  the  \illage  that  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  had  crossed  the  Potomac 
and  would  give  battle  to  the  Federal  forces 
near  Antietam.  The  report  proved  cor- 
rect, and  on  September  17th,  news  of  that 
bloody  conflict  startled  the  little  village. 
There  were  friends  and  sons  on  both  sides; 
for  whom  should  they  pray.' 

How  beautiful  the  country  looked  around 
Pikesville  in  the  soft  haze  of  that  September 
morn.  But  soon  there  arose  on  the  still 
air  the  far-off  roar  of  distant  cannon. 
Throughout  the  entire  day  the  distant  can- 
nonade continued,  sometimes  fitful,  then 
increasing  in  volume  like  an  approaching 
thunderstorm.  The  men  and  women  of 
the  village  gathered  in  groups  and  wondered 
what  was  transpiring  on  that  sunny  day  on 
the  slopes  of  the  distant  Blue  Ridge. 

The  very  silence  of  the  people  as  they 
looked  away  westward  was  oppressive. 
Toward  night  the  wind  rose  and  rain  fell 
and  the   mothers  and  daughters  .  talked  of 
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the  wounded  on  the  field  and  their  suffer- 
ings on  that  field  of  blood. 

They  perhaps  knew  that  the  Second 
Maryland  Regiment  would  be  in  the  fight 
and  felt  they  would  acquit  themselves  with 
honor.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  to  repeat  the 
tribute  that  has  been  paid  to  their  gallantry. 
The  Second  Maryland  Infantry  was  one  of 
the  regiments  that  was  stationed  for  a  time 
in  the  Arsenal. 

There  ha\e  been  many  deeds  of  heroism 
recounted  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Antietam;  but  those  of  this  regiment 
equalled  the  bra\ery  of  our  forefathers. 

It  belonged  to  the  corps  of  the  gallant 
Burnside,  and  had  been  with  him  at  New- 
bern,  and  now  the  duty  of  storming  the 
tete  du  pout  at  Antietam  Creek,  had  de- 
volved upon  it;  and  never  did  veterans 
move  forward  with  steadier  step  to  more 
perilous  enterprise,  or  one  in  which  the 
chances  of  surviving  it  were  so  fearfully 
few.  All  the  bluster,  bra\ado  and  reckless- 
ness, supposed  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  T enfant  perdu  of  Baltimore,  had  given 
place  to  a  sober  and  solemn  gra\  ity,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  awful  struggle  that  was  pending. 
There  was  no  noise,  no  cheering  in  the 
ranks;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
wavering  or  faltering  as  they  moved  sternly 
and  silently  forward  into  the  conflict.  The 
measured  and  heavy  tread  of  the  battalion, 
falling  in  dull  cadence  on  the  ear,  was  the 
only  sound  audible  as  it  entered  the  head 
of  the  bridge. 

Suddenly  the  enemy's  cannon  opened  at 
short  range,  pouring  upon  it  a  tempest  of 
round  shot  and  shell,  sweeping  away  whole 
files  and  ploughing  bloody  furrows  through 
the  ranks.  But  it  faltered  not.  At  the 
sharp   word   of    command  of    the    officers. 


"Close  up,  boys,"  the  bloody  gaps  were 
filled  and  the  heroic  regiment  pressed  on. 
.Standard  bearer  after  standard  bearer  went 
down  before  the  iron  hurricane,  but  scarcely 
was  he  down,  when  the  standard  wrenched 
from  his  dying  grasp,  was  borne  aloft  by  his 
nearest  comrade  in  strife. 

The  way  over  the  bridge  was  filled  with 
corpses.  Most  of  the  officers  had  fallen. 
Captain  Wilson,  of  a  family  that  had  sent 
fi\  e  brothers  to  the  war,  for  a  moment  com- 
manding the  regiment,  had  gone  down, 
pierced  through  the  forehead  by  a  minie 
ball.  Captain  Martin,  succeeding  him,  fell 
mortally  wounded,  but  there  was  no  check, 
no  faltering  or  sign  of  confusion  or  hesita- 
tion. With  their  heads  bent,  their  shoulders 
a  little  forward,  at  the  charge  step,  they 
moved  steadily  on  until  the  bridge  was 
cleared  and  the  way  opened  for  the  regiments 
in  the  rear.  It  was  only  when  the  bridge 
was  won,  and  room  obtained  to  deploy  the 
column,  that  the  old  lusty  Maryland  cheer, 
which  more  than  eighty  years  before  had 
been  heard  at  Brandywine,  at  Guilford  and 
Eutavv,  rang  out  on  the  sulphurous  air  of 
that  dread  September  day,  attesting  that 
those  who  sent  it  were  the  legitimate  sons  of 
sires  who  had  fought  for  freedom  and  im- 
mortal fame  under  Howard  and  Williams. 

They  were  no  more  forever  the  despised 
"Plug  Uglies,"  of  Baltimore,  but  a  new 
"Maryland  Line,"  indomitable  as  the 
"old,"  baptized  anew  in  fire  and  blood; 
which  had  washed  away  all  former  trans- 
gressions. 

"A  great  deed,"  says  another  writer, 
"had  been  done  by  these  Maryland  men — a 
second  bridge  of  Lodi  had  been  carried;  but 
no  Napoleon  was  there  to  take  advantage  of 
the  brave  and  glorious  deed.      It  will  never- 
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theless  live  in  history  as  a  deed  of  pride  and 
glory,  achieved  by  the  soldiers  of  noble  old 
Maryland  in  a  war  to  put  down  treason,  in 
which  every  art  had  been  used  by  the 
traitors  to  induce  her  to  take  a  part." 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Confederate  forces 
from  Antietam,  e\erything  was  quiet  until 
the  summer  of  1863,  when  the  tide  of 
Southern  invasion  again  rolled  Northward, 
as  in  June  of  that  year  General  Lee  again 
entered  Maryland.  Great  excitement  again 
prevailed,  as  the  objective  point  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  was  unknown.  A  false 
alarm  having  been  raised  that  a  body  of 
Southern  cavalry  were  in  Pikesviile,  within 
eight  miles  of  Baltimore  City,  the  authorities 
began  to  fortify  by  means  of  barricades 
composed  of  casks  and  barrels  filled  with 
stones.  The  soldiers  in  the  city  were 
quickly  mustered  and  were  under  arms  all 
night,  while  several  thousand  citizens  manned 
the  barricades. 

The  next  day  General  Schenck,  who 
commanded  the  Federal  forces  in  the  city, 
declared  martial  law,  and  no  person  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  city  without  a  pass. 
This  act  proved  a  great  inconvenience  to 
many  persons  who  were  in  the  city  that  day 
on  business,  among  whom  was  the  writer's 
father,  who  was  one  of  the  passengers  of 
Mr.  Jacob  Weirich's  coach,  that  being  the 
mode  of  communication  then  between 
Baltimore  City  and  Pikesviile.  Mr.  Wierich 
and  all  his  passengers  were  compelled  to 
obtain  passes  before  they  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  cit>-. 

The  Confederate  forces,  however,  were 
not  moving  towards  the  city,  but  under  the 
lead  of  their  peerless  leader  they  had  deter- 
mined to  grapple  with  the  Federal  foe  on  his 


own  soil,  and  the  terrible  three  days'  fight  at 
Gettysburg  was  the  result. 

On  the  third  day  of  that  conflict,  when 
Lee  opened  upon  Cemetery  Heights  with 
12U  pieces  of  artillery,  paving  the  wa>'  for 
the  fierce  onslaught  of  Pickett's  fiery  hosts, 
the  roar  of  that  terrible  cannonade  could  be 
plainly  heard  in  the  village,  and  her  resi- 
dents stood  in  their  doorways  and  listened, 
and  pictured  to  themselves  the  fearful  scenes 
of  death  that  were  being  enacted  in  that 
beautiful  valley  of  a  sister  state. 

No  one  spoke;  the  children  were  even 
mute  at  the  awful  sound.  Who  could  fail 
at  its  interpretation.'  No  one  thought  of 
charges  on  that  hot,  burning  day,  it  seemed 
as  if  men  must  simply  be  standing  still  to  die, 
while  the  sun  was  baking  the  white  turnpike 
and  burning  the  overripe  harvest. 

The  dull,  heavy  vibrations  of  the  artillery 
rose  and  fell  in  a  thundering  cadence  as  if 
chanting  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  brave 
fellows  in  blue  and  gray  who  were  going 
down  by  the  hundreds  on  all  parts  of  the 
battlefield.  Some  of  the  more  imaginative 
of  the  villagers  contended  that  they  could 
smell  the  powder  smoke. 

The  next  day  informed  us  of  the  defeat 
of  Lee  and  his  retreat  from  Gettysburg. 

After  the  fight  at  Gettysburg,  Pikes\ille 
and  its  vicinity  remained  comparatively  quiet. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  an  arrest  of  some 
violent  Southern  sympathizer  who  expressed 
his  opinion  in  language  that  did  not  alto- 
gether please  L^ncle  Sam,  with  the  result 
that  he  would  be  arrested  and  taken  before 
the  commandant  of  the  arsenal,  who  gener- 
ally after  a  severe  reprimand,  would  release 
the  offender  upon  a  promise  of  future  good 
behavior. 
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Sometimes  the  military  would  threaten  to 
make  a  search  for  arms,  and  then  would  be 
witnessed  the  secreting  of  rifles,  shotguns  and 
pistols,  old  relics  of  all  styles  and  descrip- 
tions, until  the  threatened  trouble  had  passed. 

Some  of  the  owners  of  the  farms  ad- 
jacent to  the  village  complained  of  losing 
their  chickens,  turkeys,  etc.,  and  one  farmer 
declared  that  he  had  missed  several  sheep, 
and  accused  the  Union  soldiers  of  lifting' ' 
the  same,  although  he  never  proved  the 
charge.  If  such,  indeed,  was  the  case,  we 
can  hardly  blame  the  poor  fallows,  for  they 
were  many  times  on  short  rations,  and  a 
good  fat  roasted  chicken,  or  a  juicy  piece 
of  young  lamb,  undoubtedly  ga\e  a  zest  to 
an  appetite  dulled  by  a  continuous  bill  of 
fare  of  hard  tack,  salt  beef  and  coffee. 

One  of  the  humorous,  yet  somewhat 
gruesome,  incidents  attendant  on  the  occu- 
pation of  the  arsenal,  was  the  complaint 
of  the  Union  sentinels  that  the  \illagers 
came  at  night  and  threw  stones  at  them. 
The  Philadelphia  regiment,  especially,  com- 
plained about  this  annoyance,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  the  dead  hours  of  the 
night  the  sleeping  residents  of  the  village 
would  be  rudely  awakened  by  the  sharp  re- 
port of  a  rifie,  followed  by  the  roll  of  the 
drum,  turning  out  the  guard  for  a  search  for 
the  stone  throwers,  who  were  never  found. 
This  alarm  would  be  repeated  sometimes 
every  hour  or  two  throughout  the  night. 

A  member  of  this  regiment  one  night 
met  the  writer's  father  in  the  combination 
store  and  postoffice,  and  complained  to  him 
about  the  occurrence  and  asked  his  opinion 
about  the  mystery. 

Quickly  seeing  an  opportunity  of  having 
some  fun  at  the  soldier's  expense,  he  ex- 
plained to  the  soldier  that  it  was  no  li\e 
person  that  threw  the  stones,  knowing  that 
they  ran  the  risk  of  being  shot,  but  the  rest- 


less spirit  of  one  of  the  former  command- 
ers of  the  old  post,  who  died  cursing  in  his 
quarters,  and  whose  restless  spirit  roamed 
the  grounds,  and  it  was  this  phantom  that 
stoned  them  while  they  staid  there. 

\\'hate\er  the  effect  of  this  joke,  there 
were  no  more  complaints  about  stone  throw- 
ing, and  the  sleep  of  the  residents  was  no 
longer  disturbed  by  the  report  of  the  senti- 
nel's gun,  or  the  calling  out  of  the  guard. 
On  Saturday,  July  9,  1864,  an  unofficial 
dispatch  was  received  in  Baltimore  City 
announcing  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Lew  Wal- 
lace at  the  battle  of  the  Alonocacy,  in 
Frederick  County. 

This  defeat  was  inflicted  upon  the  future 
author  of  "Ben  Hur"  by  the  Confederate 
General,  Jubal  A.  Early,  and  caused  great 
excitement  in  the  city,  as  a  general  advance 
of  the  Confederates  was  expected  by  the 
Federal  authorities.  In  a  short  time  the  city 
was  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Lee's  in\asion, 
put  in  a  state  of  defense,  and  her  citizens 
anxiously  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
gray-coated  foe,  who,  however,  ne\er 
materialized. 

During  the  days  of  the  10th  and  1 1th, 
however,  a  body  of  Confederates  under 
Col.  Harry  Gilmor  were  scouring  the 
country  without  resistance,  sometimes  ven- 
turing so  near  the  city  that  they  could  be 
seen  from  it. 

On  Monday,  the  morning  of  the  11th, 
they  entered  Pikes\ille,  where  they  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  those  of  Southern 
sympathy. 

Such  is  a  brief  review  of  this  country  vil- 
lage in  war  times.  After  the  raid  of  Gilmor, 
nothing  of  any  importance  occurred  to  cause 
excitement  to  the  residents. 

The  surrender  of  Lee  in  April,  1865, 
closely  followed  by  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  for  a  brief  period 
caused  a  ripple  of  excitement,  and 
in  some  rare  instances  revived  a 
vindictive  spirit  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Northern  men  of  the  locality,  but 
the  prompt  disavowal  and  expres- 
sion of  abhorrence  for  the  half- 
crazed  perpetrator  of  the  deed  by 
nearly  e\ery  one  of  the  Southern 
sympathizers,  quickly  allayed  this 
last  excitement  without  causing 
trouble,  and  the  village  and  its  resi- 
dents again  settled  down  to  their 
quiet  routine  of  life  that  they  had 
enjoyed  before  the  commencement 
of  the  war  four  years  before. 
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In  a  Pullman  Car 

By  S.  E.  KISER,  for  Book  of  the  Royal  Blue 

There  is  one  who  will  always  remember  me 

Wherever  the  fates  may  call  her, 
No  matter  how  splendid  her  fortune  may  be 

Or  how  heavy  the  ills  that  befall  her: 
I  gazed  on  her  first  as  we  thundering  sped  — 

I  and  the  beautiful  stranger  — 
With  faith  in  the  man  at  (he  throttle  ahead, 

And  never  a  thought  of   danger. 

I  looked  at  her  often  and  wished  that  we  two 

Might  journey  forever  together, 
With  never  a  care  when  the  heavens  were  blue 

And  blithe  in  the  stormiest  weather; 
Her  lashes  were  long,  her  expression  was  sweet. 

She  must  have  been  twenty  or  nearly ; 
Though  1  know  not  her  name,  though  we  never  may  meet, 

I  know  she  remembers  me  clearly. 

In  fancy  I  see  her  still,  slender  and  fair, 

As  she  was  in  that  long-ago  May  time 
When  her  dark  lashes  curled  and  the  bronze  of   her  hair 

Turned  dusk  at  the  close  of   the  day  time. 
Oh,  I  dreamed  of   her  grace  as  we  thundered  ahead 

When  troubles  no  longer  beset  me  ; 
Her  cheeks  may  be  faded,  her  gladness  be  dead, 

But  I  know  she  will  never  forget  me. 

I  know  that  whatever  her  future  may  be. 

Whether  lofty  or  lowly  her  station. 
She  will  never  forget  that  occasion  when  we 

Journeyed  on  to  our  far  destination. 
Though  I  may  never  clasp  her  in  happy  embrace 

And  never  may  tell  her  I  love  her, 
She  remembers,  I  know,  for  I  stepped  on  her  face. 

When  I  crawled  from  my  berth  above  her. 


The  Maumee  Kiver  in  History 

Compiled  by  W.  H.  MAHER,  in  G.  A.  R.  Pamphlet 


T^gjmHE  Maumee  Valley  is  rich 

■'-^  I.V--  /   in   historical    associations, 

and  at  the  mention  of  the 
name  there  rise  up  before 
us  the  intrepid  George 
Clark;  the  '  Blacksnake,' 
Gen.  Anthony  Wayne; 
the  calm,  careful  (jen.  William  Henry 
Harrison;  the  valiant  Croghan ;  the  wily, 
masterful  Pontiac,  and  the  no  less  shrewd 
and  able  Tecumseh. 

The  aboriginees  who  inhabited  this  sec- 
tion were  bold,  brave,  shrewd  and  with  an 
unusually  high  order  of  intelligence.  In 
stature  the  Miamis  were  of  medium  height, 
well  built,  heads  round,  rather  than  oblong; 
countenances  agreeable,  rather  than  sedate 
or  morose ;  swift  of  foot,  and  excessively 
fond  of  racing.  They  were,  from  their 
position,  less  exposed  to  the  poison  of  the 
whisky  keg,  and  the  examples  of  debauched 
traders,  and  retained  their  ancient  charac- 
ter and  customs  in  greater  purity  than  their 
eastern  neighbors. 

The  Maumee  has  no  beginnings  such  as 
we  ascribe  to  the  typical  river ;  there  is  no 
bubbling  spring,  or  trickling  rivulet,  or 
babbling  brook  to  gradually  grow  into  a 
broad  river.  The  St.  Joseph,  from  the 
north,  meets  the  St.  Mary's  from  the  south  ; 
these  uniting  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  be- 
come the  Maumee,  and  this  starts,  in  bold- 
ness and  strength,  for  Lake  Erie,  meeting 
the  Auglaize  at  Defiance,  and  entering 
Maumee  Bay  five  miles  northeast  of  To- 
ledo, after  its  journey  of  one  hundred 
miles. 

The  Maumee  was  known  to  the  early 
French  explorers  as  the  River  a  la  Roche ; 
it  was  also  mentioned  as  Rock  River.  At 
a  later  date  it  was  the  "River  of  the  Mi- 
amis,"  and  then  became  the  "Miami  of  the 
Lake,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Great 
Miami,  or  the  Miami  of  the  River,  which 
flowed  into  the  Ohio.  Colonel  Clark,  in 
his  journal,  1779,  spells  it  "Meami,"  which 
was  probably  as  he  heard  it  called. 

As  late  as  1805,  Harris,  in  his  "Journal 
of  a  Tour"  that  he  made  to  Ohio  in  1803, 
mentions  the  river  as  "The  Miami  of  the 
Lake,   sometimes   called   Omee,   and   Mau- 


mick."  The  French  would,  naturally,  give 
the  a  in  the  word  a  broad  sound,  ah,  and 
this,  to  English  ears,  might  well  sound  like 
Me-ah-mee,  and  be  easily  fashioned  into 
Maumee.  Indeed,  where  Harris  mentions 
the  Great  Miami,  he  has  a  foot-note  saying 
it  is  pronounced  Mawmee. 

The  Maumee  Valley  was  very  early 
known  to  the  untiring  French  explorers — 
the  priests  and  the  soldiers.  By  this  route, 
with  only  two  short  portages,  they  had  ac- 
cess to  the  Miami  of  the  south  and  to  the 
Ohio  and  to  the  Wabash  on  the  southwest, 
and  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  said  of  La  Salle,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Mississippi,  that  during  the  years 
( 1677-8)  he  was  in  command  at  Fort  Fron- 
tenac,  "he  appears  to  have  been  evolving 
great  schemes  for  opening  up  an  easy  chan- 
nel of  trade  to  the  West  by  way  of  the 
Maumee  and  the  Wabash." 

Prof.  Hulbert,  in  his  Historic  Highways 
of  America,  says  that  it  was  on  this  river, 
near  the  present  site  of  Maumee  City,  that 
the  first  settlement  of  whites,  in  the  limits 
of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  made, 
in  1679. 

During  the  year  1679,  Frontenac,  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  sent  out  a  number  of 
trading  parties,  with  authority  to  erect 
stores  or  posts,  and  to  take  possession  of 
the  country  visited  in  the  name  of  France. 

One  of  these  parties  found  its  way  to 
the  Maumee  River,  and  in  1680  built  a 
small  stockade  just  below  the  present  Mau- 
mee City.  This  was  an  important  trading 
post  for  many  years,  but  was  finally  aban- 
doned for  a  more  eligible  location  at  the 
head  of  the  river,  near  where  Fort  Wayne 
now  stands.  On  the  very  spot  where  the 
first  French  fort  stood,  the  British,  in  1794, 
erected  Fort  Miami. 

About  1700,  a  party  of  traders  built  a 
small  fort  on  the  Maumee,  about  where 
is   now  Toledo. 

In  1  739,  de  Longuevil  constructed  a  road 
from  Detroit  to  the  Ohio  River,  which 
crossed  the  Maumee  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  and  was  thereafter  used  by  the 
Canadians. 

In    1748,  the  post  on  the  Maumee  was 
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rebuilt  by  the  French.  In  that  same  year 
instructions  were  given  the  commander  at 
Detroit:  "Every  attempt  of  the  English 
to  settle  at  River  a  la  Roche  (Maumee) 
must  be   resisted   by   force." 

Again,  in  1750,  complaint  is  made  that: 
"The  English,  far  from  confining  them- 
selves within  the  limits  of  Britain's  pos- 
sessions, not  satisfied  with  multiplying  them- 
selves more  and  more  on  Rock  River,  and 
with  having  houses  and  stores  there,  have, 
more  than  that,  proceeded  within  sight  of 
Detroit,  even  unto  the  Fort  of  the  Miamis." 

In  1754,  Governor  Morris,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, calls  a  note  of  alarm  because  of  the 
French  making  a  settlement  of  three  hun- 
dred families  in  the  country  of  the  Twight- 
wees   (Miamis). 

In  1760,  Major  Rogers  was  sent  West, 
to  take  possession  of  Detroit  and  other 
French  forts  along  the  lake.  From  Detroit, 
we  are  told,  the  major  went  to  the  Mau- 
mee, and  thence  across  the  State  to  Fort 
Pitt    (Pittsburg). 

The  name  of  the  great  Indian  chief, 
Pontiac,  will  always  be  associated  with  the 
Maumee  Valley.  This  was  his  home  and 
his  stronghold.  It  was  here  he  planned 
his  treacherous  campaigns,  and  here  he  came 
when  defeat  weakened  him.  He  was  the 
bitter  enemy  of  the  English,  and  his  ability 
and  craftiness  made  him  their  most  formi- 
dable foe. 

In  1 760,  the  war  that  had  been  waging 
in  America  between  the  French  and  the 
English  came  to  an  end  through  the  defeat 
of  Montcalm,  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 
at  Quebec. 

From  1535  to  1760 — 225  years — the  re- 
g'on  of  the  lakes,  discovered  and  traversed 
by  Jesuit  missionaries  and  French  fur 
traders,  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  was  designated  on  the 
maps  as  New  France.  But  on  the  29th 
of  November,  1760,  the  French  flag  was 
lowered  at  Detroit,  and  this  part  of  Ohio 
became  a  part  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  Indian  tribes  saw  the  English  taking 
possession  of  the  French  forts,  and  they 
were  alarmed.  The  French  had  always 
treated  the  red  men  as  brothers,  had  made 
them  liberal  presents,  and  had  dealt  with 
them  honestly.  The  English  had  been 
cold  and  harsh,  had  cheated  them  in  trade, 
and    had    outraged    their    families.      These 


things  aroused  them  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  excitement,  but  it  would  probably  have 
passed  over  had  it  not  been  for  Pontiac, 
of  whom  Parkman  writes:  "The  Ameri- 
can forests  never  produced  a  man  more 
shrewd,  politic,  and  ambitious. 

Pontiac's  plan  was  to  make  a  contempo- 
raneous assault  upon  all  the  British  posts, 
and  thus  extinguish  the  English  power  at 
a  single  blow. 

By  favor  of  an  Indian  woman,  Detroit 
alone,  of  all  the  chain  of  forts,  was  saved, 
but  by  the  treachery  of  another  Indian 
woman  the  fort  on  the  Maumee  was  cap- 
tured. 

Fort  Miami  was  near  what  is  now  Fort 
^V^^yne,  and  was  commanded  by  Ensign 
Holmes,  who  was  suspicious  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Indians,  and  was  therefore  on 
his  guard  when,  on  the  27th  day  of  May, 
1763,  a  young  Indian  girl,  who  lived  with 
him,  came  to  tell  him  that  a  squaw  lay 
dangerously  ill  in  a  wigwam  near  the  fort, 
and  urged  him  to  come  to  her  relief. 

Holmes  forgot  his  caution  and  followed 
her  out  of  the  fort.  Pitched  at  the  head 
of  a  meadow,  hidden  from  view  by  an  in- 
tervening spur  of  the  woodland,  stood  a 
great  number  of  Indian  wigwams.  When 
Holmes  came  in  sight  of  them,  his  treach- 
erous conductress  pointed  out  that  in  which 
the  sick  woman  lay.  He  walked  on  with- 
out suspicion,  but  as  he  drew  near,  two 
guns  flashed  from  behind  the  hut,  and 
stretched  him  lifeless  on  the  grass. 

The  shots  were  heard  at  the  fort  and 
the  sergeant  rashly  went  out  to  learn  the 
reason  for  the  firing.  He  was  immediately 
taken  prisoner,  amid  exultant  yells  and 
whoopings.  The  soldiers  in  the  fort 
climbed  upon  the  palisades  to  look  out, 
when  Godefroy,  a  Canadian,  and  two  other 
white  men,  made  their  appearance  and  sum- 
moned them  to  surrender;  promising  that, 
if  they  did  so,  their  lives  would  be  spared, 
but  that  otherwise  they  would  be  killed 
without  mercy.  The  men,  being  in  great 
terror,  and  without  a  leader,  soon  threw 
open  the  gates  and  gave  themselves  up  as 
prisoners. 

The  end  of  Pontiac's  war  came  with  the 
arrival  at  Detroit  of  General  Bradstreet, 
with  reinforcements.  The  English  boats 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River 
on   the  26th   of   August,   and   Pontiac   re- 
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tired  to  the  Maumee,  whence  he  sent 
haughty  defiance  to  the  Engh'sh  comman- 
der. But  famine  and  misery  brought  most 
of  the  followers  to  have  a  sincere  desire 
for  peace,  and  they  readily  obeyed  the 
summons  of  Bradstreet  to  meet  him  in  coun- 
cil. 

A  deputation  was  sent  to  Pontiac,  and 
that  chief  agreed  to  lead  the  nations  no 
more  to  war,  but  declared  that  he  would 
never  become  a  friend  of  the  English.  He 
met  General  Bradstreet  at  Maumee  Bay 
with  offers  of  peace,  which  ended  the  bloody 
war.  This  war  has  been  described  as  "un- 
doubtedly the  most  comprehensive  military 
campaign  ever  conceived  in  redman's 
brain." 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1765,  George 
Croghan  made  a  treaty  with  the  Miamis, 
by  which  that  nation  was  to  remain  un- 
disturbed in  its  hunting  grounds.  Not  long 
after  this,  the  tribes  abandoned  their  towns 
on  the  Great  Miami,  and  removed  to  the 
Maumee,   St.  Joseph  and  Wabash  Rivers. 

In  1766  mention  is  made  of  Pontiac 
being  on  the  Maumee  again,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
spent  the  winter,  living  in  the  forest  with 
his  wives  and  children,  and  hunting  like 
an  ordinary  warrior.  In  1 769,  he  was  as- 
sassinated in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  December,  1778,  Hamilton,  the  Brit- 
ish commander  in  Detroit,  hearing  of 
Clark's  capture  of  V^incennes,  determined 
to  retake  it,  and  heading  troops  and  In- 
dians, ascended  the  Maumee  from  Lake 
Erie.  They  recaptured  the  fort  at  Vin- 
cennes,  but  during  the  next  year  Clark 
retook   it   and    Hamilton   with   it. 

In  1780,  General  Washington  directed 
that  the  western  waters  be  explored,  the 
navigation  of  them  accurately  laid  down, 
and  a  complete  map  of  the  country  made, 
at  least  "as  far  westerly  as  the  Miamis, 
running  into  the  Ohio,  and  into  Lake  Erie. 
For  I  cannot  forbear  observing  that  the 
Miami  Village  (Fort  Wayne)  points  to  a 
very  important  post  for  the  Union." 

During  the  Revolution  this  part  of  Ohio 
from  its  remote  situation  was  but  little  af- 
fected by  the  war.  The  British  employed 
the  Indians  to  harass  the  American  settle- 
ments on  the  Ohio  and  in  Kentucky.  These 
joint  expeditions  (British  soldiers  and  In- 
dian  warriors)    usually    organized    at    De- 


troit and  proceeded  in  boats  as  far  as  they 
coidd  ascend  the  Maumee,  and  from  there 
crossed  over  to  the  Ohio.  The  prisoners 
taken  were  all  massacred,  and  so  much 
per  scalp  was  paid  by  the  British.  We 
hardly  need  to  be  told  "their  march 
through  the  whole  region  was  attended  with 
the  utmost  consternation." 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  British 
refused  to  evacuate  the  fort  at  Detroit, 
and  in  1794  built  a  new  Fort  Miami  on 
the  Maumee.  near  the  present  site  of  Mau- 
mee  City. 

This  fort  is  described  as  situated  on  a 
hill  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  margin 
of  the  river,  at  the  head  of  a  plain.  It  was 
a  quadrangle,  constructed  of  large,  square 
logs  of  timber,  laid  closely  together  and 
notched  into  each  other.  At  the  two  most 
exposed  angles  were  strong  bastions,  en- 
filading three  sides  of  the  fort.  On  these 
three  sides  the  fort  was  protected  by  a  deep 
moat,  or  ditch,  in  which  was  standing 
water.  And  on  the  side  fronting  the  river 
there  was  a  covered  way  down  the  steep 
bank   to   the  water. 

The  Maimnee  next  appears  in  history 
through  General  Anthony  Wayne's  decisive 
victory  over  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of 
Fallen  Timbers.  As  in  the  Revolution, 
marauding  parties  continued  to  descend 
from  this  section  upon  settlers  in  Southern 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.  They  were  undoubt- 
edly encouraged  by  the  English,  who  had 
refused  to  abandon  either  Detroit  or  Fort 
Miami  after  the  Revolution. 

In  1790,  General  Harmer,  an  able  offi- 
cer, was  dispatched  to  quell  these  Indians, 
with  a  force  of  about  1,400  men.  He  im- 
prudently divided  his  army,  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  defeated  at  what  is  now  Fort 
Wayne,  by  a  body  of  Indians,  led  by  Little 
Turtle. 

General  St.  Clair  was  then  placed  in 
command  of  about  2,300  men,  and  started 
towards  the  Maumee.  This  army  was  to 
march  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  erect  a 
fort  on  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
It  was  not  properly  supplied ;  it  was  to- 
tally undisciplined,  and  there  was  a  bitter 
feeling  of  jealousy  among  the  officers.  De- 
sertions reduced  it  more  than  one-third.  It 
was  ambushed  near  Greenville,  Ohio,  and 
forced  to  retreat.  "In  almost  every  sense 
it  was  the  greatest  defeat  suffered  by  white 
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men  on  this  continent  at  the  hands  of  the 
aboriginees." 

A  new  army  was  then  formed,  the  Le- 
gion, and  General  Wayne  was  placed  in 
command.  While  he  was  drilling  this  into 
sliape  every  effort  was  being  made,  at 
Washington,  to  secure  treaties  of  peace 
with  the  Indians  on  the  Maumee,  but  their 
victories  over  Harmer  and  St.  Clair  had 
made  them  haughty,  conscious  of  their 
power,  and  determined  to  make  no  treaty 
that  would  not  make  the  Ohio  the  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States,  and  reserve  all 
lands  north  and  west  of  that  for  the  In- 
dians. 

At  one  time  it  had  been  seriously  con- 
sidered to  make  the  Maumee  the  boundary 
line  of  the  Union.  In  1791  the  Secretary 
of  War  wrote  to  General  St.  Clair:  "In 
order  to  avoid  further  wars  it  might  be 
proper  to  make  the  Wabash,  and  thence 
over  to  the  Maumee,  and  down  the  same 
to  its  mouth  at  Lake  Erie,  the  boundary 
between  the  people  of  the  L^nited  States 
and   the   Indians." 

In  the  meantime  General  Wayne  was 
making  even,'  preparation  for  war,  and, 
with  his  men,  was  turning  his  face  north- 
ward. When  they  reached  the  place  where 
St.  Clair  was  defeated  a  fort  was  erected, 
named  Fort  Recovery,  and  garrisoned. 

On  July  28,  1794,  Wayne,  with  2,000 
regulars  and  1,500  mounted  volunteers,  set 
out  from  Fort  Greenville  for  th"  Maumee 
Valley.  The  Indians  were  quick  to  rec- 
ognize and  describe,  in  their  figurative  way, 
the  two  chief  characteristics  of  Wayne,  as 
a  commander — they  called  him  the  "Black 
Snake"  and  the  "Whirlwind" — he  was  as 
cunning  as  he  was  impetuous. 

On  August  first  the  army  pressed  on  over 
the  backbone  of  Ohio  and  down  the  north- 
ern slope  into  the  basin  of  the  Maumee 
River,  and  encamped  beside  the  little  St. 
Mary's.  On  the  afternoon  of  August  6, 
the  army  reached  the  banks  of  the  Auglaize, 
where  Fort  Laramie  was  built. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  after  marching 
through  five  miles  of  cornfields,  where 
were  "vegetables  of  every  kind  in  abun- 
dance," the  tired  Legion  came  in  view  of 
the  Maumee,  "of  which  they  and  the  whole 
nation  had  heard  so  much."  The  spot 
where  they  encamped  was  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Defiance,  and  here,  in  the 


eight  days  succeeding.  Fort  Defiance  was 
erected. 

On  the  16th,  it  being  reported  that  the 
Indian  army  was  lying  two  miles  above  the 
British  fort  (Fort  Miami),  the  grand  ad- 
vance began.  Nineteen  miles  were  made 
that  day,  and  twelve  the  day  following. 
On  the  18th  the  army  encamped  41  miles 
from  Fort  Defiance,  and  made  a  strong 
entrerchment,  which  was  named  Fort  De- 
posit. Here  the  hea\'\-  baggage  was  stored 
that  the  troops  might  go  into  action  un- 
erxumbered. 

On  the  20th,  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
the  Legion  advanced  in  fighting  order.  The 
Indian  army  was  stretched  across  the  valley 
for  two  miles,  in  a  well  chosen  position.  A 
tornado  had  recently  swept  the  forest  and 
a  mass  of  fallen  trees  offered  a  peculiarly 
advantageous  spot  for  the  Indians'  favorite 
mode  of  fighting. 

Such  spots  were  very  common  in  the 
old  Black  Forest  of  the  West,  and  were 
generally  known  as  "fallen  timber"  by  the 
Indians  and  pioneers.  In  them  cavalry  was 
almost  useless.  Thus  the  mounted  volun- 
teers, the  Ind'ans  believed,  would  be  de- 
barred from  the  fight. 

At  1 1  o'clock  the  advance  lines  met.  At 
the  first  burst  of  sudden  flame  from  the 
concealed  foe  the  American  vanguard  of 
volunteers  were  staggered ;  the  guards  on 
the  right  fell  back  through  the  resulars, 
.  who  were  thrown  into  confusion.  It  was 
fifteen  minutes  before  order  was  restored, 
but  when  joined  by  the  riflemen  and  legion- 
ary cavalry,  a  charge  with  trailed  arms  was 
ordered,  and  the  savages  were  pricked  out 
from  their  lairs  with  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onets, A  heavy  firing  on  the  left  an- 
nounced that  the  battle  now  was  raging 
there,  but  this  was  only  for  a  moment. 

The  Indians  began  to  break  and  retreated 
towards  the  walls  of  Fort  Miami,  as  if 
expecting  protection  from  their  English 
friends,  but  the  gates  of  the  fort  had  been 
shut,  and  the  English  within  seemed  to 
watch  the  outside  proceedings  with  appar- 
ent indifference.  The  Indians  then  poured 
down  the  valley  toward  the  present  site  of 
Toledo  and  Lake  Erie. 

In  the  action  the  American  force  was 
about  3,000  men,  and  the  Indians  were  in 
point  of  number  about  the  same.  Most  of 
the  savages  were  naked  and  covered  with 
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war   paint.     They  were  assisted  b}'  white 
men    from   Detroit. 

General  Wayne  remained  three  days  on 
the  battlefield,  destroying  Indian  villages 
and  cornfields  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee, 
but  before  leaving  he  paraded  his  force  in 
front  of  the  British  fort,  that  they  might 
see  its  strength.  A  correspondence  of  no 
very  friendly  character  ensued  with  the 
commander  of  the  fort,  but  that  was  all, 
and  General  Wayne  proceeded  to  Fort  De- 
fiance. Thence  he  ascended  the  Maumec 
to  the  junction  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  St. 
Joseph — Manner's  battleground — and  built 
a  fort,  which  he  permitted  his  oldest  officer 
to  name  "Fort  Wayne,  in  honor  of  the 
hero  of  Stony  Point." 

The  battle  of  Fallen  Timber  was  a  de- 
cisive and  important  victory.  The  Indians 
never  forgot  the  "Black  Snake,"  and  their 
power  was  broken.  The  conquest  of  the 
Maumee  Valley  awed  the  savages,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  cowed  and  shat- 
tered nations  signed  the  Treaty  of  Green- 
ville, "and  since  then  the  Indian  race  has 
never  been  a  national  menace." 

In  1805,  by  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  at 
Fort  Industr}-,  at  the  mouth  of  S"'an  Creek, 
in  the  heart  of  what  is  now  Toledo,  the 
United  States  acquired  all  that  part  of  the 
Connecticut  "Western  Reserve"  which  lies 
west  of  the  Cuyahoga  River. 

In  June,  1796,  the  British  surrendered 
Detroit  to  American  troops,  and  also  the 
forts  on  the  Maumee.  When  war  with 
England  was  a  certainty,  in  1812,  it  was 
deemed  wise  to  reinforce  the  garrisons. 
General  Hull,  with  about  2,000  men,  was 
ordered   there. 

They  organized  in  the  vicinity  of  Ur- 
bana,  Ohio,  and  their  route  from  there 
was  through  the  tangled  wilderness  to  the 
"Grand  Rapids  of  the  Miami,"  and  they 
had  to  cut  their  way  for  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  through  a  dense,  unbroken  for- 
est. It  was  expected  that  Hull  should 
reach  Detroit  before  war  was  actually  de- 
clared, but  from  want  of  energy  upon  his 
part  the  declaration  of  war  found  him  and 
his  army  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the 
Maumee. 

Here  Hull  committed  a  fatal  mistake. 
He  chartered  a  small  schooner  then  lying 
in  Maumee  Bay,  on  board  of  which  he 
put   a   large  portion  of  the  army  baggage 


and  provisions,  together  with  his  own  mil- 
itary chart  and  all  his  papers,  instructions, 
plans  of  the  campaign,  etc.,  to  be  shipped 
to  Detroit.  This  schooner,  while  on  its 
way  up  the  Detroit  River,  was  seized  by 
the  British  naval  force  lying  at  anchor 
opposite  Fort  Maiden. 

The  loss  of  this  vessel  and  its  cargo  was 
disastrous  to  the  American  army;  while  the 
possession  of  the  plans  of  campaign,  the 
baggage  and  military  stones  was  a  most 
Important  acquisition  to  the  enemy. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  to  De- 
troit the  army  marched  through  the  mud 
and  water  of  the  wretched  pioneer  roads, 
in  constant  fears  of  attack  from  the  hostile 
Indians  and  bombardment  from  the  British. 

A  few  weeks  later  Hull  surrendered  this 
army  and  the  fort  at  Detroit  to  the  Eng- 
lish. "On  an  instant  the  hopes  that  had 
sustained  the  men  on  the  long  marches  and 
perilous  sallies  faded  away,  and  the  pent- 
up  feelings  of  a  disappointed  army  gave  way 
to  impotent  wrath.  Officers  in  their  rage 
snapped  their  swords  in  two  across  their 
knees,  and  strong  men  by  the  hundreds 
broke  down  and  cried  like  children." 

General  Hull  was  tried  for  both  treason 
and  cowardice.  He  was  convicted  on  the 
second  charge  and  sentenced  to  be  shot. 
But  in  consideration  of  his  services  in  the 
Revolution,  he  was  pardoned  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Maumee  \'alley  was  closely  con- 
nected with  General  Winchester's  defeat 
and  the  subsequent  massacre  on  the  River 
Raisin.  The  surrender  of  General  Hull 
and  his  army  had  placed  Northern  Ohio 
again  at  the  mercy  of  the  British,  but  it 
was  determined  to  wrest  from  them  the  ad- 
vantages they  had  gained.  An  armv  was 
organized  under  the  command  of  William 
Henry  Harrison  and  sent  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Erie. 

Advancing  as  far  as  Upper  Sandusky,  he 
detached  General  Wilkinson  in  advance  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Maumee.  On  January 
21,  1813,  Winchester  sent  forward  a  for- 
aging party  as  far  as  Frenchtown  (Mon- 
roe), on  the  River  Raisin,  and  joined 
them  the  next  day,  having  a  force  of  about 
800  men.  He  was  attacked  by  the  British 
1,000  strong,  and  Indians,,  and  six  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  compelled  to  surrender. 

"The  bloody  scene  which  followed  that 
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disastrous  morning  has  given  celebrity  to 
the  spot,  far  beyond  the  importance  of 
the  event."  The  massacre  that  followed 
the  surrender  is  a  foul  blot  on  the  military 
fame  of  Great  Britain.  Most  of  the 
wounded  were  collected  in  one  or  two 
houses  near  the  battle-ground.  These  the 
savages  set  on  fire,  and  as  their  victims 
attempted  to  escape  from  the  windows  they 
pushed  them  back  into  the  flames.  The 
bodies  of  those  slain  in  battle  were  left 
where  they  fell,  to  feed  the  wolves  of  the 
neighboring  forests. 

The  story  of  this  brutal  massacre  ex- 
cited the  whole  countr^^  and  we  read  that 
"the  enthusiasm  for  the  campaign  was  very 
great  at  this  time,  and  volunteers  came  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  State." 

Of  this  movement  that  ended  so  disas- 
trously. General  Harrison,  in  his  official  re- 
port, said:  "The  detachment  to  the  River 
Raisin  was  made  without  my  knowledge 
or  consent,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  my 
plans." 

After  the  defeat  of  Winchester,  Gen- 
eral Harrison  hurried  forward  his  army  and 
established  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids 
of  the  Maumee  (Perrysburg) ,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  build  the  fort,  which  was  named 
Meigs,  in  honor  of  the  governor  of  the 
State. 

This  fort  was  nothing  more  than  a  line 
of  pickets,  with  a  ditch  and  high  embank- 
ment of  earth  thrown  up  around  the  en- 
campment, with  round  log  blockhouses  at 
the  salient  angles.  This  afterwards  be- 
came a  ver\"  important  post,  and  contrib- 
uted mainly  to  the  defense  of  an  extended 
line  of  frontier  settlements.  Small  troops 
of  mounted  rangers,  and  scouts  on  foot, 
sent  out  from  the  fort,  scoured  the  wilder- 
ness and  kept  in  abeyance  the  bands  of 
marauding  savages. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1813,  General 
Proctor,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detach- 
ment (over  1,200)  from  the  British  army, 
with  2.000  to  3,000  Indians,  under  the 
great  Tecumseh,  laid  siege  to  Fort  Meigs. 
There  were  sorties  and  some  severe  fight- 
ing, but  the  British  official  report  gives 
the  result:  "The  enemy  so  completely  en- 
trenched and  covered  himself  as  to  render 
unavailing  every  effort  of  our  artillery."  So 
the  British  boats  carried  the  army  back  to 
Maiden,  on  the  Detroit  River,  Mav  9, 
1813. 


During  this  siege  another  massacre  from 
the  disobedience  of  orders  occurred.  At 
midnight  on  May  4,  Harrison  received  in- 
telligence that  General  Clay,  with  1,200 
Kentuckians,  was  just  above  the  rapids  and 
could  reach  him  in  two  hours.  Harrison 
determined  on  a  grand  sally,  and  directed 
Clay  to  land  800  men  on  the  right  bank, 
take  possession  of  the  British  batteries, 
spike  their  cannon,  immediately  return  to 
their  boats,  and  cross  over  to  Fort  IVIeigs. 
The  remainder  of  Clay's  force  were  to 
land  on  the  left  bank,  and  fight  their  way 
to  the  fort,  while  sorties  would  be  made 
from  the  garrison  to  aid  these  movements. 

General  Clay  gave  the  command  of  the 
men  who  were  to  operate  on  the  right 
bank  to  Colonel  Dudley,  who  completely 
succeeded  in  driving  the  British  from  their 
batteries ;  but  instead  of  immediately  cross- 
ing to  the  fort,  his  men  commenced  a  pur- 
suit of  the  Indians,  were  ambuscaded  and 
intercepted  when  they  attempted  to  return 
to  the  river.  They  were  compelled  to 
surrender,  and  the  Indians  began  the  work 
of  massacre.  Of  800  men  only  1 50  escaped  : 
the  rest  were  slain  or  made  prisoners. 

Harrison,  watching  the  men  running  to 
their  own  destruction  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed in  tones  of  anguish :  "They  are 
lost!  they  are  lost!  Can  I  never  get  men 
to  obey  my  orders  ?" 

The  British  returned  again  in  July,  at 
the  earnest  instance  of  Tecumseh,  who  had 
formed  a  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  fort, 
during  the  absence  of  General  Harrison. 

The  garrison  did  not  fall  into  the  trap 
Tecumseh  had  set  for  it.  The  Englisli 
account  says:  "Either  they  (the  Ameri- 
cans) had  obtained  information  of  the  plot, 
or  they  suspected  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  ruse,  and  we  had  the  mortification 
to  find  ourselves  utterly  foiled  in  the  grand 
des'gn  of  the  expedition." 

The  British  then  passed  on  their  way 
to  Fort  Stephenson,  situated  at  Lower  San- 
dusky, now  Fremont,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Croehan.  In  the  Britisli 
report  it  is  admitted  that  the  force  in  the 
garrison  was  greatly  inferior  in  numbers 
to  their  assailants.  Croghan  (pronounced 
Crawn,  at  that  date)  was  then  in  his  21st 
year,  and  his  gallant  defense  of  the  fort 
was  highly  praised ;  he  was  immediately 
made  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  ladies 
of  Ohio  presented  him  a  handsome  sword. 
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THE   GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


The  British  army  once  more  returned 
to  Maiden. 

On  the  tenth  of  September,  in  that  same 
year,  1813,  at  sunrise,  while  at  anchor  in 
Put-in-Bay,  Commodore  Perry  got  under 
way  with  his  fleet,  to  meet  the  British 
vessels  that  had  been  in  control  of  all  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Maumee.  This  great  battle,  with  its 
consummate  victory,  gave  the  United  States 
the  masterj'  of  the  water.  The  English 
historian  of  the  battle  says : 

"With  the  loss  of  our  fleet  vanished 
every  hope  of  maintaining  our  positions 
against  the  enemy,  who,  already  assembled 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Forts  Sandusky  and 
Meigs,  to  the  number  of  10,000  men,  only 
awaited  the  result  of  this  action  to  decide 
on   their  future  movements." 

General  Harrison  was  in  close  touch 
with  Commodore  Perry,  both  before  and 
after  the  great  naval  battle.  Soon  after 
the  victory  General  Harrison  crossed  to  the 
Canadian  shore,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
short  but  brilliant  campaign  drove  the  Brit- 
ish from  the  northwestern  frontier. 


The  victory  of  Commodore  Perry  having 
given  the  United  States  the  command  of 
the  lakes,  the  British  army  having  been 
routed,  and  the  Indian  confederacy  broken 
up  by  the  death  of  Tecumseh,  nothing  of 
special  interest  transpired  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  war.  Colonel  Cass  was  left 
with  a  brigade  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontier,  which  he  effectually  accomplished, 
until  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at 
Ghent,  December  24,  1814,  put  an  end  to 
all  further  hostilities. 

On  September  29,  1817,  one  of  the  most 
important  Indian  treaties  ever  negotiated  in 
the  United  States  was  concluded  and  signed 
at  Fort  Meigs,  between  Generals  Cass  and 
McArthur  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Wj'andot, 
Seneca,  Delaware,  Shawnee,  Pottawatomie, 
Ottawa  and  Chippewa  tribes,  by  which 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  nearly  all 
the  land  which  they  claimed  in  Ohio,  a 
part  of  Indiana,  and  a  portion  of  Michigan 
Territory;  being  nearly  four  million  acres 
of  a  country  beautiful  and  valuable,  fertile, 
well  watered,  and  handsomeh'  situated. 


The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 


n-'/HE  Forty-second  National 
'  Encampment  Grand  Army 
'  -'  of  the  Republic  will  be 
held  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
August  31  to  September 
15.  Organized  on  April 
6,  1866,  the  first  encamp- 
ment was  held  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  July 
12,  1866,  and  its  ranks  in  recent  years  have 
rapidly  been  depleted  as  its  members  answer 
the   final   roll  call. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  sym- 
bolizes, to  use  the  words  of  many  of  its 
Past  Commanders-in-Chief,  "the  highest 
type  of  true  American  patriotism,  sublimated, 
idealized,  crystallized.  It  has  for  its  object 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  is  organized 
to  win  \ictories  of  peace,  greater  than  those 
on  the  battlefield,  and  its  ultimate  purpose  to 
make  fraternity  a  national  anthem,  charity  a 
personal  virtue  and  loyalty  a  national  creed. 
It  places  paramount  value  on  fidelit\-  to 
country  and  insists  upon  equal  rights  and 
justice  to  all  men.  It  has  fostered  and 
intensified  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the 
heroic  dead  of  the  nation,  and  endeavors  to 
furnish  a  patriotic  e.xample  to  the  youth  of 


our  cou]itr\  and  encourage  them  at  all  times 
in  the  future  to  be  ready  when  country  calls" ' . 

For  fort\  -one  consecutive  years  the  annual 
reunion  of  these  Union  Wterans  of  1861-65 
lias  taken  place  in  some  one  of  our  large 
cities.  Tales  of  battle  and  adventure  ha\e 
been  told  and  retold  around  the  camp  fires, 
and  time  has  obliterated  the  stings  of  bitter- 
ness and  partizanship. 

The  grand  parade  which  was  once  the 
star  feature  of  an  encampment,  will  soon  be 
only  a  memory,  for  the  members  are  not  as 
young  as  they  used  to  be. 

The  City  of  Toledo  will  entertain  the 
veterans  for  their  forty-second  reunion  and 
calls  attention  to  its  patriotic  history  of  which 
it  may  well  be  proud.  For  entertainment  it 
offers  unusual  side  trips  by  water.  It  is  only 
sixty  miles  from  Detroit;  forty-fi\'e  miles 
from  Put-in-Bay;  110  miles  from  Cleve- 
land, and  round-trips  can  be  made  in  a  day 
at  \ery  low  rates.  It  has  excellent  hotel 
accommodations  and  in  addition  will  provide 
free  quarters  for  members  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
of  limited  means.  Booths  and  information 
bureaus  will  be  established  throughout  the 
citv  for  the  information  of  visitors. 


Undicksted  ideas  from  uiule\eloped 
minds  are  often  responsible  for  unsound 
conditions. 


L'sLXPRtssED  appreciation  bears  the 
same  relation  to  efTort  as  undemonstrated 
affection  does  to  lo\e. 


There  is  an  extenuated  circumstance 
connected  with  every  fault  that  we  regret. 


One  kind  of  diplomacy  consists  of  the 
ability  to  detect  weak  places  in  human 
character  and  take  ad\antaire  of  them. 


Religio.v  is  too  often  only  the  fear  of 
a  result,  while  Christianity  is  the  practice 
of  an  example. 


How  deep  is  the  average  smile  of  con- 
gratulation and  good  will.' 


The  God  of  nature  teaches  us  to  love 
our  friends  and  those  who  lo\e  us,  need 
we  seek  further  for  a  more  rational  faith.' 


Pessimism  is  a  moral  and  mental  dis- 
order that  anticipates  fear  instead  of  hope, 
and  hides  in  the  darkness  of  its  own 
shadow. 


M.ANV  a  truth  has  died  for  want  of  faith 
and  many  a  lie  has  lived  without  founda- 
tion for  its  life. 


Self  possession  is  the  one  accomplish- 
ment that  draws  the  line  of  reason  be- 
tween judgment  and  impulse. 


Only  God  and  ourselves  know  some 
things  to  be  right,  but  is  that  not  enough  ; 


Superstition    is    a    surface    state    of 
ignorance  allowed  to  run  unrestrained. 


Even  animals  do  not  love  or  respect 
those  who  place  unnecessary  burdens 
upon  them. 


The  cold  morbid  temperament  of 
doubt  lowers  and  chills  all  the  en\iron- 
ments  of  hope. 


Re.'vl  forgiveness  consists  of  the  will- 
ingness to  bur>'  a  wrong  in  the  gra\e  of 
generosity  and  forgetfulness. 


Philosophers  are  those  who  can  suc- 
cessfully help  others  to  live  in  content- 
ment with  what  they  possess. 


Duty  is  the  hardest  lesson  we  e\er 
learn,  and  a  foundation  of  earnest  man- 
hood is  the  only  basis  upon  which  it  will 
permanently  stand. 


FiN.ANCi.AL  crisis  are  too  frequently  due 
to  the  fact  that  economical  policies  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
incompetent  control. 


"Stub  Ends  of  Thought"  in  bnok  form,  bound  in  silli  cloth  IHI4  pagesi.  may  be  obtained   from  tlie  author. 
Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Norfolk.  Va.     Pru-e  $1  ai.  postpaid. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE.  PHILADELPHIA    AND    NEW    YORK. 


EFFECTIVE     MAY    17.    I  yoS. 
EASTWARD 


No  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNOAV 


No  522 

8UNC 


No.  528 
EXCEPT 

SUNDAV 


No,  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED' 

DAILY 
a  HOUR 


NO.  5oe 

DAILY 


NO.  5  16 
DAILY 


NO. 514 
DAILY 


NO.  512 
DAILY 


Lv.  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMOEN  STATION 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 

An  PHILADELPHIA     

Ah.  new  YORK,  LIBERTV  STREET 

Ah.  new   YORK,  230  STREET 


7.00 

7.55 

8.00 

10.16 

12.35 

12.46 


9.00 
9.50 
9.64 
I  1.50 
2.00 
2.10 


9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.1  I 
2.30 
2.40 


I  1.00 
I  1.50 
I  1.54 
2.02 
4.16 
4.25 


1.00 
1.55 
1.59 
4.05 
6.30 
6.45 


3.00 
3.48 
3. 52 
5.50 
8.00 
8.10 


5.00 
6.00 
6.05 
8.  19 
10.40 
10.50 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
1  1.45 
3.20 
6.33 


12.00 
1.00 
I. 10 
3. 35 
6.22 
6.33 


2.52 
3.46 
3.61 
6.00 
8.32 
8.43 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO    R.  R.  ROYAL   BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO 
PHILADELPHIA,    BALTIMORE   AND   WASHINGTON. 


EFFECTIVE    MAY     17,    1908 
WESTWARD 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,   230  STREET   

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LiBERTr  STREET  --- 
Lv    PHILADELPHIA  

Ah  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
Ah.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  - 
Ah.  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 


I  1.50 
1.30 
4.  15 
6.45 
6.50 
7.50 


No.  5  17 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


8.  I  5 
10.50 
10.65 
1  1.45 


No.  505 
DAILY 


7.50 

8.00 

10.17 

I2.IC 

12.20 

1.15 


No    501 
DAILY 


9.50 
10.00 
12.30 
2.43 
2.47 
3.50 


No.  507 
DAILY 


I  1.50 
12.00 
2.17 
4.16 
4.20 
5.20 


No   527 

DAILY 
0   HOUR 


1.50 
2.00 
4.  16 
6.09 
6.  13 
7.00 


No-  509 

I'ROYAL 

LIMITED" 

DAILY 

6  HOUR 


PM 

3.50 
4.00 
6.  12 
8.09 
8.  13 
9.00 


No.  503 

DAILY 


5.60 

6.00 

8.31 

10.60 

10.56 

I  2.00 


No.  51  I 

DAILY 


6.50 
7.00 
9.21 
I  1.23 
I  1.27 
12.22 


BALTIMORE   &   OHIO   R.   R.   ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS 

AND   SOUTHWEST. 


TO  ALL    POINTS  WEST 


EFFECTIVE     MAY    17.    I908. 
WESTWARD 

No     1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  a 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 

No.  55 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.   1  1 
PITT8BUHQ 

LIMITED 

No     15 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  230  STREET 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.  PHILADELPHIA   - 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. . 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMOEN  STATION  -- 
Lv.   WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 
Ah.  DEER   PARK    HOTEL - 

9.50  u. 
lO.OOun 
12. 30  PJI 
2.43  PJI 
3.00PJI 
4.05  PJI 

1  I.60UI 
1  2.00NN 
2.  I7P1I 
4. 1  6  P« 
4.30  PK 
6.30  PJI 

N  3.60  PJI 
N   4.00  pm 
6.  1  2  PM 
8.09  PJI 
8.00  pm 
9.  10  PJI 

5.50  PJI 

6.00  PJI 

8.31  PJI 

10.50  pm 

1  1.05  pm 

12.40UI 

7.50UI 

S.OOui 

10.  I7ui 

12.  16  PJI 

12.25  pm 

1  .22  pm 

1  1.50PM 
I.30UI 
4.  15ui 
7.45  Ul 
8.00  Ul 
9.  lOui 

6.60  PJI 

7.00  pm 

9.2  1  PM 

1  1.23  PJI 

1  1.32  PM 

12.30  A* 

NOTE. 

Ah.  PITTSBURG   

6.46  Ul 
I2.00NN 

9.42  PJI 

6.26  Pit 

8.50  a* 

Lv  5.25P* 

Ah.  CLEVELAND 

Ah.  WHEELING  (EASTERN  TIME)    .--- 

Ah.  COLUMBUS  ICENTRAL  TIME! 

Ah.  CHICAGO   ■-- 

e.35ul 
8.46  AM 
6. 1  6  PM 

9.00  pm 

Lv  6. 1  5  pm 
9.25p,m 
7.30U1 



5.36  PJI 
10.36  PJI 
9.35  PJI 
7.28U1 
6.40  AM 
8.35  Ul 
8.  15  PM 

g.4eu< 

Ah    CINCINNATI 

8.05  Ul 
1  I.45U1 
1  1  .50u* 
5.  50  PM 
7.30pm 
1  1  .25  PM 
10.66  Ul 

1.45  u 
6.35UI 
7.20  Ul 
1 .40  PM 

Ah.  INDIANAPOLIS 

Ah.  LOUISVILLE     --- 

Ah. ST.   LOUIS       - 

Ah   CHATTANOOGA 

An    MEMPHIS - 

Aa   NEW  ORLEANS    

Pullman  Uteepers  to  all  points.             +  Except  Sunday, 
n— Connection  east  of  Baltimore  is  made  with  f^o.  609.  "Royal  Limited." 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL 

BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EFFECTIVE    MAY    17.     1908. 
EASTWARD 

No.    2 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.   6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.    8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No-    lO 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No     12 

DUQUESHE 
LIM      DAILY 

No.    14 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv,   OHIOAQO 

5.00  P« 

10.40UI 

7.00  pm 

I2.26A11 

8.30PM 
lO.SOui 

5. OOP" 

3. OOP" 
10.00PM 

Lv.   CLEVELAND 

7. 30  PJI 
8.00  u 

Lv.   PITTSBURG 

•  9.00UI 
2.  1  0  pm 
3.00  pm 

'  6.35  pm 

I.45UI 

8.  lOui 

•  8.05  Ul 

12.  15  PM 

9.I6U 

s.aspM 

1  1.36  pm 

♦  6.00pm 
9.28pm 
2.30  Ul 
4.  I2ui 
S.OOUI 
7. 10  PJI 
6.36  AK 

1.1  Spj 

Lv,   LOUISVILLE , 

LV.   INDIANAPOLIS 

LV.  CINCINNATI           

Lv.    NEW   ORLEANS 

Lv    MEMPHIS 

4.45  un 

Lv    DEER   PARK    HOTEL 

Ar,  WASHINGTON    NEW  UNION  STA  . . 
An    BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  -. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  ■ 
Ar    PHILADELPHIA 

I2.40p« 
1.47  pm 
1.69pm 
4.05  pm 
6.30pm 
6.45  P« 

6.30  Ul 
7.60  Ul 
8.00UI 

10. 1  eui 

12.36  pm 
12.45  PJI 

4..42PM 
6.50pm 
6.05  pm 
8.19  pm 
10.40  pm 
I0.50PJI 

12.30  pm 
1.47pm 
1.69pm 
4.05  pm 
6.30  pm 
6.4ePM 

6.40UI 

7.60  Ul 

8.00  Ul 

I0.16UI 

12.36  pm 

12.45  pm 

2.37  Ul 

3.42  Ul 
3.6  1  Ul 
6.00  Ul 
8.32U. 

8.43  Ul 

10.25pm 
1  1.30pm 

I.IOU 

3.36  Ul 
6.22UI 
6.33U1 

Ar,  new   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar    new  YORK    530  STREET 

Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.          *Oailu.          *Oailu  except  Sundau.                                                   I 

TRAINS  "  EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR  " 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE. 


THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE, 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST   SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.      PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between   Washingfton,   Baltimore,    Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

No.  513.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  ami  Pittsburg   to  New   York.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 

Pittsburg  lo  Philadelphia.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  rarle.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
No.  536.    Five  Hour  Train.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  and  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining 

Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  533.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carle,  Waahlngton  to  New  York- 
No.  538.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Waehingtou  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  New  York. 
No.  503.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
No.  534.    "Koyal   L,imitea."      Five    Hour   Train.      Excluelvely  Pullman   Equipment.      P-nffct    Smoking    Car, 

Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  Washington   to  Ni-w  York.      Parlor  Car  Richmond  to  New  York.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote, 

Philadelphia  to  New  York.     No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  506.    Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.    Dining  Car  a  la  carte.  Baltimore  to  Phlladelphla- 
No.  514.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washln^'ton  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No,  555.  Separate  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  to  Baltimore,  Waahlngton  and  Cincinnati. 

No.  517.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  50.5.  Observation  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  501.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington  and  Richmond.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  537.  Five   Hour  Train.     Buffet  Observation  Parlor  Car   New  York  to  Washington. 

No,  509.  **  Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car.  Parlor 
and  Observation  Cars.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Washington.     No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  503.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York   to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  ta  carte.  New  York  to  Washington. 

No,  511.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Wnshlngtun. 

Between    New  York»  Philadelphia^  Baltimore,  Washingfton,  Pittsburg;,  Wheeling;, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Chicag;o,   Cincinnati,    Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

W  K  ®  T^W  A.  Fe  13  • 

No.  1.  Cincinnati-St.  L,oui8  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Cafe  Parlor  Car 
Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No,  7.  Chicago  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Columbus.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  serve 
all  meals. 

No.  9,  Pittsburg  Night  Express.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  St.  Louis  KxpresB.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louts.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore   ti>  ParkiTsburg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittaburs'  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Phlladelplila  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Richmond.  Va.,  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car  Connellsvllle 
to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  "Chicago  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  New 
York  to  Pittsburg.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pltt8t)urg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  56-15.  The  Uaylifflit  Train.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Balti- 
more to  PUtst>urg.  Parlor  Car  Cumberland  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  Martlnsburg  to  Grafton  and  Clarksburg  to  Cincinnati. 
Grill  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis. 

No.  15.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Newark. 

No.  2.  St.  Louis-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Louisville  to  Washington.  Dining  Care  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car 
Louisville  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  4.  Cincinnati-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Washington.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.  Parlor  Car  Washington 
lo  New  York.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No,  6.  Chicago-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Parlor 
Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Observation  Parlor  Car  to  Washington.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No,  8.  Chicago-New  York  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  lo  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Washington.     Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  10.  Night  ICxpress.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 
Waahlngton. 

No.  12.  "Duquesne  Limited.**  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Ciir  Pittsburg  to  Richmond,  Va.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  Connellsvllle  and  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  Dining  Cars  serve 
all  meals. 

No.  14.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.  Drawing  Rnom  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.  Cafe  Parlor  Car  Newark  to  Wheeling.  Parlor  Car  Wheel- 
ing to  Cumberland     Buffet  Parlor  Car  Cumberland  to  Baltimore. 


THROUGH    TICKETS.    SLEEPING   CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON.  OHIO.  UnioD  Station.  C.  D.  HONODLE.  Ticket  Agent.     Howard  Street.  U.  8.  G.  Apley.  Ticket  ARent. 
BALTIMORE.     N.    W.  Cor.    Charles  and  Baltimore  Streets  ■  New  B.  i  O.  BuildiiiRi,   G.    D.    Crawford.   City  Ticket  Agent; 
G.  W.  SQDiaaiNS.  City  Passenger  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond.  Special  Agent:  G.  W.  PainI.  Pasaengi^r  Agent.       Camden    St.ttinn. 

E.  R.  Jones.  Ticket  Agi-nt.    Mt.  Royal  Station.  A.  G.  Cromwell.  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE,  OHIO,  J.  F.  SHERRY.  Ticket  Agent. 
BOSTON.  36ti  Washington  Street,    J.  B.  Scott.    New  England  Passenger  Agent;    T.  K.  Ruth,    Traveling  Passenger    Agent 

E.  E.  Baeket.  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. .  343  Fulton  Street.  T.  H.  Hendrickson.  Ticket  Agent. 
BUTLER,  PA..  \Vm.  TcrnER.  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON,  OHIO,  O.  O.  McDonald.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER,  PA..  J.  H.  BuRNHAM.  Tickc-t  Agent. 
CHICAGO.  214  Clark  Street,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  W.  W.  PiOKlNQ.  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  W.  McKewin.  Oity  Ticket  Agent: 

W.  A.Preston,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  General  Passenger  Office.  No.  718  MerchnntB'  Loan  A  Trust  Building.  E.  U.  Slay, 

Panaonger  Agent.    Grand  Central  Passenger  Station.  Corner  Harrison  Street  and  5th  Avenae.   F.  J.  EddY.  Ticket  Agent. 

Auditorium  Annex.  15  Congress  Street.  F.  E.  ScOTT.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO,  J.  H.  Larrabee,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  B.  &  O.  S.-\V..  4».i  Walnut  Street  'Traction  Bldg...  G.  H.  Wiseman.  District  Pa^^senger  Agent;  G.  A.  Mann. 

City  Ticket  Agont  ;H.  C.  Stevenson.  Passenger  Agent.     Central  Union  Station,  E.   Reising.  Station    Passenger  Agent; 

J.  F.  Rolf.  Depot  Ticket  Agent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO,  MEX..  D.  Bankhardt.  Agente  General.  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  Prolongacion  Del  5  De  Mayo  11. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO,  341  Euclid  Avenue.  Arcade  Building,  M.  G.  Carrel.  Division  Paasenger  .\gent:  GEO.  A.  Obr,  Traveling 

Passenger  Agent ;  F.  E.  Gibson.  Ticket  Agent.    South  Water  Street  Station.  A.  N.  DiETZ.  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO.   13  South  High  Street.  F.  P.  Copper.  District    Passenger   Agent;    O.  D.  BiCE,    Ticket  Agent.      Union 

Depot.  E.  Pagels.  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVILLE.  PA.,  0.  W.  ALLEN.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent:  H.  L.  Douglas,  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON.  KY.,  402  Scott  Street,  G.  M.  ABBOTT,  Ticket  Agent 
DALLAS.  TEXAS,  J.  P.  RoGERMAN,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.A  O.  S.-W. 

DENVER.  COLO.,  S.  M.  Shattuc.  Triiveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W..  Room  No.  4  Union  Station. 
HARPER'S  FERRY,  "W.  VA..  G.  R.  Marquette,  Ticket  Agent. 

KANSAS  CITY.   MO..   Box  264.  A.  C.  Goodrich.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  B.  &  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  Main  Sts..  R.  S.  Brown.  District  Passenger  .\gent;. J.  G.  ELGIN.  Olty  Passenger  Agent. 

Evan  Prosser,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  DORSEY,  Oity  Ticket  Agent.     7th  St.  Station.  A.  J.  OboNE.  Ticket  Agent. 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO,   0.  W.  JoNES.  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO,  G.  M.  Payne,  Depot  Ticket  Agent;  M.  F.  NOLL,  Oity  Ticket  Agent,  First  National  Bank  Building. 
MASSILLON.  OHIO,  W.  H.  RuCH.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEWARK,  OHIO,  F.  C.  BABTaOLOMEW.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  CASTLE.  PA..  R.  L.  Turner.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  YORK,  434  Broadway,  Lyman  McOartt,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  Robert  SkiNNer.  Traveling  Passenger 

Agent;    H.  B.  Faroat,  City  Passenger  Agent:  E.  D.  AiNSLIE.  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway,  S.  U.  Flanagan,  Ticket  Agent; 

No.  6  Astor  House.  A.  J.  OestERLA.  Ticket  Agent.     245  Broadway.  Taos.  CooK  A  Son,  Ticket  Agents.     l\)H  Greenwich  Stroet. 

Frank  Zotti,  Ticket  Agent.      225  Fifth  Avenue.   Raymond   &,  Whitcomb,  Ticket   Agents.     391   Grand   Street,   Hyuan 

Werner,  Ticket  Agent.      Stations,  foot  of  West  23d  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  N.  R. 
NORFOLK,  VA. ,  10  Granby  Street.  Atlantic  Hotel,  Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  I.  L.  S  perry,  Ticket  Agent. 
PARKERSBURO,  W.  VA.,  J.  MoC.  Martin.   Traveling  Passenger  Agent;    C.  J.  Proudfoot.  Ticket  Agent;  J.  W.  Jones, 

Ticket  Agent  i  Ohio  River). 
PHILADELPHIA.  S34  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  Ashb  y.  District  Paasenger  Agent ;  W.  W.  Baekey,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent; 

C.  D.  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.     N.  E.  Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Chas.  C.  Williams.  Ticket  Agent.      lODJ  Chestnut 

Street,  Raymond  A  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents.     3956  Market  Street,  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.       603  5  South 

3d  Street  and  1146  North  '.id  Street.  M.  Rosenbaum.  Ticket  Agent.      Station,  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  E.  T.  MagowaN, 

Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG,  315  Park  Building.  J.  P.  Taqgart.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  A.  W.  Tiddy,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

403-5-7  5th  Avenue,    W.   S.   Miller.  City  Ticket  Agent;    A.  J.  Smith.  Oity  Passenger  Agent.      5U6  Smithfleld  Street,  J.  V. 

McCoRMiCK.  Ticket  Agent.     609  Smithfleld  Street.  Frank  Zotti  4  Co,   Ticket  Agents.     Station.  Cor.  Smithfleld   and 

Water  Streets,  S.J.  Hutchison,  Ticket  Agent. 
BANDUSKY,  OHIO,  T.  B.  Tucker.  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  C  AL. ,  203  Monadnock  Building,  Edwin  Andekson.  Pacitlc  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILL.,  N.  J.  Neer.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
ST.  LOUIS,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.,  6th  and  Olive  Streets.  F.  D.  Gildersleeve,  Assistant  General   Passenger  Agent:  J.  E.  Buohanan. 

City    Passenger  Agent;  L.    L.    Horning.    City  Ticket  Agent;    L.    G.    Paul,    Station   Passenger  Agent;    W.  F.    Geisert. 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  B.  W.  Frauenthal.  Ticket  Agent,  Union  Station. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  R.  0.  Haase,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO.  J.  T.  MONTGOMERY.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES,  IND..  W.  P.  ToWNSEND.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A.  O.  S.-W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. .  1417  G  Street.  N.  W.,  S.  B.  Heoe,  District  Passenger  Agent ;    H.  P.  Baldwin.  City    Passenger  Agent; 

E.  A.  BaUOHMan,  Passenger  Agent;   H.  R.    Howser.  Ticket  Agent.      619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  W.  V.  FiSKE,  Ticket  Agent. 

New  Union  Station.  Massachusetts  and  Delaware  Avenues,  Jos.  Kamps,  Ticket  Agent. 
WHEELING,  W.  VA.,  B.  A.  O.  Station,  T.  C.  Burke.    Traveling  Passenger   Agent;    A.   L.    IRWIN.    Station   Ticket    Agent. 

McLure  House.  O.  R.  Wood,  City  Ticket  Agent. 
WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Station.  J.  E.  Hitch.  Ticket  Agent.    814  Market  Street,  W.  FULTON,  Ticket  Agent. 

H.  A.  .Miller,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
WTNCHESTER.  VA.,  T.  B.  PatTON,  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTOWn,  OHIO.  JamES  AlKEN.  Ticket  Ateat. 
ZANESVTLLE.  OHIO.  Jas.  H.  Lee,  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS.  BALTIMORE  EXPORT  &.  IMPORT  Co..  Limited.  -'S.  24  and  26  BiUiter  Street.  London.  E.  C;  21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool,  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  &  U.  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


0.  W.  BABSETT,  General  Passenger  Agent,  B.  N.  AUSTIN.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East.  Baltimore.  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  West.  Chicago.  III. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R..  Baltimore.  Md. 
GENERAL  OFFICES:  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  BUILDING.  BALTIMORE,  MD 


Baltimore  &  Ohio 

SCHEDULES   EASY  TO    REMEMBER 


From  Washington 

to  New  York 

"EVERY  ODD  HOUR" 

7,  9,  11,  1,  3  and  5  o'clock 
also  at  12.00  midnight  and  2.52  a.  m. 


From  New  York 

to  Washington 

"EVERY  EVEN  HOUR" 

8,  10,  12,  2,  4  and  6  o^clock 
also  at  7.00  p.  m.  and  1.30  a.  m. 

(Time  shown  from  Liberty  Street;  23d  Street.  10  minutes  earlier 
except  midnight  train  at  1  1.50  p.  m.) 


Between  Baltimore 

and  Washington 

"Every  Hour  on  the  Hour" 

DURING  THE  DAY,  WEEK  DAYS 
BOTH    DIRECTIONS 


A 


\^mm<i 


In  connection  with  the  Washington  Southern  Railway 
and    Richmond,    Fredericksburg  &    Potomac    Railroad 


Through  Pullman  Service 

BETWEEN 

PITTSBURG 

RICHMOND.  VA. 


DAILY    IN   BOTH    DIRECTIONS 

Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 


Lv  PITTSBUKG,    B.  &  0 6.00  pm 

Ar  WASHINGTON    New  UnioQ  statiom.  .  2.37  am 

Lv  WASHINGTON,   R    F.  &  P 4.20  am 

Ar  RICHMOND,    Byrd  St 7.50  am 


Lv  RICHMOND,  R.  F.  &  P..  Byrd  St.  . .    8.20  pm 
Ar   WASHINGTON     New  Uniou  Station) ..  11.50  pm 

Lv  WASHINGTON,   B.  &  O 12.30  am 

Ar  PITTSBURG 8.50  am 


SHORTEST    ROUTE 
BEST     SERVICE 


DINING   CAR  SERVES   BREAKFAST  INTO    PITTSBURG 


A 


mmmmi 


New  Through  Parlor  Car  Line 


BETWEEN 


New  York  Baltimore 

Philadelphia       Washington 
and  Richmond,  Va. 

DAILY    EXCEPT   SUNDAY.  VIA 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Washington  Southern  Railway  and 
Richmond,  Tredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad 

SOUTHBOUND 

Leave   NEW  YORK,  23d  Street  Terminal        -        -        -  9.50  am 

Leave   NEW  YORK,  Liberty  Street       -----  10.00  am 

Leave   PHILADELPHIA,  24th  and  Chestnut  Street  Station  12.30  n'n 

Leave   BALTIMORE,  Mt.  Royal  Station           -        -        -  2.43  pm 

Leave   BALTIMORE,  Camden  Station         -        .        -        -  3.00  pm 

Arrive  WASHINGTON,  Union  Station     -        -        -        -  3.50  pm 

Leave   WASHINGTON,  Union  Station        -        -        -        -  4.50  pm 

Arrive  RICHMOND,  Byrd  Street  Station           -        -        -  9.00  pm 

NORTHBOUND 

Leave   RICHMOND,  Byrd  Street  Station           -        -  -         J2.0I  n'n 

Arrive  WASHINGTON,  Union  Station         -        -  -        -      2  45  pm 

Leave   WASHINGTON,  Union  Station     -        -         -  -          3.00  pm 

Arrive  BALTIMORE,  Camden  Station          -        .  .        .      3.44  pm 

Arrive  BALTIMORE,  Mt.  R->yal  Station           -        -  -          3.52  pm 

Arrive  PHILADELPHIA,  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets  -        -      5.50  pm 

Arrive  NEW  YORK,  Liberty  Street           ...  -          8.00  pm 

Arrive  NEW  YORK,  23d  Street 8.10  pm 

From  Richmond  to  Washington  only  2  hours,  45  minutes 
From  Washington  to  New  York  only  5  hours 

ON    THE 

"Royal  Limited"  ^"^Tf%''*"  Royal  Blue  Line 

All   Pullman     Famous  Table  d'hote  Dinner 

Only  8  Hours  Richmond  to  New  York 


FINEST    DAY    TRAIN    IN    AMERICA' 


ROYAL    BLUE    LINE 


^THE  = 


i< 


Royal  Limited" 

SPLENDID 
APPOINTMENTS 


THE  best  appointed  trains 
between  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia  and  New 
York  are  those  ol  the  Royal 
Blue  Line,  leaving  Washington 
"Every  Odd  Hour"  and  Mew 
York  "Every  Even  Hour" 
during  the  day. 

<IIAII  trains  have  Pullman  serv- 
ice, and  dining  cars  serve  all 
meals. 

C||The  finest  train  of  the  series 
is  the  "Royal  Limited,"  making 
the  run  in  each  direction  in 
FIVE  HOIRS. 

C[|  It  is  all  Pullman,  but  no  extra 
fare  is  charged.  The  cafe- 
smoking,  parlor  and  observa- 
tion cars  are  superb,  and  an 
excellent  table  d'hote  dinner  is 
served,  cp  Lighted  by  electricity 
throughout.  Electric  fans  in 
all  cars,  making  atmosphere 
delightful. 


^THE  = 

"Royal  Limited" 

CONVENIENT 
SCHEDULES 

NORTHBOUND. 

Lv.  Washington 3.00  pm 

New  Union  Station 

Ar.  Baltimore 3.44  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Lv.  Baltimore 3.48  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Lv.  Baltimore 3.52  pm 

Ml.  Royal  Station. 

Ar.  Wilmington 5.17  pm 

Ar.  Philadelphia 5.50  pm 

24th  and  Chestnut. 

Ar.  New  York 8.00  pm 

Liberty  Street. 

Ar.  New  York 8.10  pm 

23d  Street. 

SOUTHBOUND. 

Lv.  New  York 3.50  pm 

23d  Street. 

Lv.  New  York 4.00  pm 

Liberty  Street. 

Lv.  Philadelphia 6.12  pm 

24lh  and  Chestnut. 

Lv.  Wilmington 6.44  pm 

Ar.  Baltimore 8.09  pm 

Ml.  Royal  Station. 

Ar.  Baltimore 8.13  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Lv.  Baltimore 8.16  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Ar.  Washington 9.00  pm 

New  Union  Station 
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A  Panorama  of  Natural  Beauty 

Western  Maryland  from  Braddock  Heights 

By  T.  C.  Harbaugh,  in  Middletown  (Md.)  Register 


?T  was  Daniel  Webster  who 
said  years  ago,  in  the  days 
of  stage  coaches,  that  in 
all  his  travels  he  had  never 
seen  a  panorama  of  natural 
beauty  like  that  which  is 
unrolled  to  the  eye  from 
Braddock  Heights.  If  it  was  grand  then, 
how  much  grander  it  is  to-day  since  history 
has  added  to  its  fame  so  much  that  it  is 
enduring.'' 

I  have  stood  upon  the  rocky  crest  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  2,000  feet  above  the 
silvery  Tennessee,  with  three  great  battle- 
fields in  view  and  gazed  into  seven  States  of 
OLir  prosperous  Union.  But  the  view  from 
Braddock  to-day  eclipses  that  from  Point 
Lookout.  ^'ou  look  in  three  directions, 
the  wooded  backbone  of  the  mountain  cut- 
ting off  one  side,  while  from  Braddock  the 
whole  landscape  is  revealed. 

The  brush  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's 
artists  cannot  gi\  e  an  adequate  idea  of  Brad- 
dock's  scenery.  From  an  historical  point 
of  view,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact  it  fills  more  than 
one  chapter  of  the  nation's  history  and 
peoples,  as  it  were,  the  present  with  the 
mighty  men  of  the  past. 

It  is  a  short  glance  that  reveals  the  famous 
spring  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  the  red- 
coated  braggart  halted  on  his  way  to  doom 
among  the  forests  of  the  AUeganies.  One 
can  almost  see  the  scarlet  coats  where  the 
old   turnpike   now  runs,  and   single  out  the 


young  Virginian  who  afterwards  became  our 
first  President.  It  was  in  Frederick  that 
Washington  and  Franklin  first  met  and  ce- 
mented a  friendship  that  lasted  until  death. 

The  whole  scope  of  Western  Maryland 
is  a  historical  field  and  much  of  it  is  visible 
from  the  Catoctin  crest.  To  the  observer 
looking  west,  the  knob  of  South  Mountain 
stands  out  in  grand  relief.  On  the  wooded 
slopes  of  this  monarch  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
McClellan  and  Lee  measured  swords  in  the 
battle  Autumn  of  1862.  The  gorges  were 
tilled  with  dead  and  dying  till  the  very  ghosts 
of  the  old  South  were  driven  in  terror  to  their 
caverns.  Run  the  eye  further  on  and  the 
gap  at  Harpers' s  Ferry  becomes  visible,  a 
spot  made  memorable  by  John  Brown's 
fiasco  and  subsequent  events  during  the 
Civil  War.  Between  lies  Crompton's  Pass, 
where  Blue  met  Gray  in  battle  and  near 
which  is  Gapland,  the  home  of  George 
.Alfred  Townsend,  the  greatest  of  corre- 
spondents. Then  it  is  a  short  call  to  Turn- 
er's Gap,  made  memorable  by  the  war,  now 
occupied  by  the  beautiful  summer  home  of 
Mrs.  Pierce,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Admiral  Dahlgren.  A  little  farther  north 
is  .\It.  Tabor,  also  connected  with  that 
sanguinary  strife. 

Down  yonder,  like  a  silvery  serpent  at 
large  in  the  \'alley,  flows  Catoctin,  murmur- 
ing its  song  as  it  sweeps  along  through  dasied 
fields,  beneath  a  turquoise  sky — Catoctin, 
dear  to  the  boyhood  and  girlhood  of  every 
\'alley  inhabitant.  Yonder  gleam  the  spires 
of  Jefferson  and  Myersville,  and  the  homes 
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of  Broad  Run.  (^\er  there  are  Walkers- 
ville,  VVoodsboro  and  Buckeystown,  the 
latter  famous  as  the  home  of  the  Bucking- 
ham Industrial  School.  And  away  off  there 
within  the  sweep  of  the  eye  from  Braddock 
is  Pleasant  Valley,  swarming  once  with 
hosts  in  gray,  and  Burkittsville  within  the 
bloody  scope  of  battle.  You  can  read  so 
much  history  from  this  famous  point  of 
\iew  that  you  ne\er  tire,  but  drink  in  the 
entrancement  with  the  zeal  of  the  ancients, 
who  never  shunned  the  nectarine  bowl. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Almost  at  the  foot  of 
Braddock,  nestling  like  a  pearl  in  its  valley 
bed  lies  Middletown,  rich  in  historic  hap- 
penings. More  famous  men  have  passed 
to  fame  through  its  streets  than  any  other 
town  can  boast  of,  Washington,  to  undying 
glory  on  his  way  to  the  Mongahela,  Hayes 
and  McKinley  to  the  presidency  by  the 
pathway  of  battle-crowned  South  Mountain. 
Over  the  old  turnpike  below  you  the  rattling 
stage  coach  in  the  days  of  old  carried  Henry 
Clay  to  Washington  and  Black  Hawk 
showed  his  war  feathers  in  front  of  the 
Valley  Hotel. 

^\'e  turn  once  more  and  far  against  the 
horizon's  rim,  yet  distinctly  \isible,  is  seen 
the  depression  where  lies  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg, but  nearer  still  is  High  Knob,  the 
loftiest  peak  in  the  valley,  and  White  Rock, 
around  which  cluster  Indian  legends  of 
rare  beauty  and  avvsome  weirdness.  Turn 
once  more  a  triHe  and  frederick,  with  its 
shining  spires,  greets  the  eye.  0\er  there 
the  Monacacy,  slipping  past  the  hills  where 
Lew  Wallace  saved  the  National  Capital,  is 
followed  by  the  trees  that  mark  its  course. 
There  is  history  where\er  its  silver>'  ripples 
flash  in  the  sun. 

One  cannot  look  down  upon   Frederick 


from  Braddock  Heights  without  recalling 
its  past.  From  the  day  when  her  young 
men  went  forth  to  join  the  Maryland  Line 
under  the  eye  of  Washington,  to  the 
present,  she  has  occupied  an  unimportant 
part  in  history.  While  we  gaze  down  upon 
her  white  spires,  we  recall  Key,  who  gave 
us  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  who 
sleeps  at  Frederick,  we  see  once  more  the 
armies  that  marched  through  her  streets  to 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  we  almost 
see  the  honeysuckles  that  cluster  over  Bar- 
bara Frietchie's  grave  and  hear  the  booming 
guns  of  Monacacy.  Look  around  once 
more.  ^'ou  cannot  count  the  spires  out- 
lined against  the  encircling  mountains'  hazy 
blue  and  away  off  yonder  rise  the  Peaks 
of  Otter,  wreathed  with  the  legends  of 
early  Virginia.  All  this  from  Braddock 
Heights. 

One  may  ascend  the  peaks  that  tower 
above  Yellow  Stone  Park,  or  stand  above 
the  awsomeness  of  Niagara  and  not  see  so 
much.  It  is  Braddock,  who,  with  pointing 
hand,  reveals  to  one  the  book  of  nature  rich 
in  legend  and  history.  There  is  no  other 
place  like  it  in  all  this  land.  Men  climb  to 
the  summit  of  the  Jung  Frau  to  gaze  upon 
ice  and  snow,  a  white  blank  that  tells  them 
nothing.  The  Alps  and  the  Appenines 
present  bare  nature  with  no  valliant  deeds. 
Theirs  is  a  panorama  of  vastness  and  that 
is  all.  But  the  view  from  Braddock  re- 
calls much  of  the  glorious  past  of  our 
country,  its  beauty,  its  stirring  events,  its 
great  men  and  women  and  the  landscape 
that  encircles  the  view  point.  Look  where 
you  will,  it  is  '  as  fair  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,"  one  grand  inspiring  paradise  that 
makes  man  better  and  doubly  proud  that  he 
is  an  American. 


Lo,  The  Summer  Girl 


Bv  WILLIAM  J.   LAMPTON,   in  the  New  York  Sun 


Lo,  there  she  stands 

Upon  the  mystic,  misty  line 

That  lies  half-way 

Between  the  frost  and  flowers; 

Her  pink  cheeks  redden  in  the  sun, 

And  vx'ith  a  ijreeting,  smile  and  nod, 

She  comes  to  earth  upon  a  blue-bird's  wing 

And  tip-toes  into  June 

On  rosebuds  blushing  sweet 

Beneath  her  dainty  tread. 

Gowned  in  a  garniture  of  filmy  white, 

Or  fluffy  pinks,  or  blues, 

And  every  varying  tint  and  shade 

Of  blossom-time. 

She  skims  above  the  green  earth's  breast. 

Just  high  enough  to  reach  mens  hearts. 

She  makes  the  world  her  own. 

And  man  her  slave, 

And  as  a  queen  she  reigns 

Upon  her  hammock  throne. 

Or  sits  in  state  upon  a  hotel  porch 

Surrounded  by  her  court; 

The  ribbons  of  her  picture  hat 

Are  rainbow  tinted  fetters 

Binding  close  the  glad-unhappy  subjects 

Of  her  sway ; 

Her  tinsel  parasol 

Is  sceptered  in  her  hands, 

And  from  its  shade  she  rules 

A  retinue  of  swains; 

Down  by  the  sea 

She  walks  the  silver  strand. 

Where  emerald  waves  break  into  foamy  white 

And  lay  their  broken  bodies  at  her  feet, 

She  murmers  nothings  to  a  hundred  ears, 

And  gives  her  smiles  to  honeyed  tongues 

That  tell  of  manly  hearts  in  thrall  to  her; 

The  lazy,  lambent  moon 

Ivies  crescent  in  the  sky 

For  her  to  hang  her  witcheries  on. 

And  all  the  little  stars, 

W^ith  twinkling  eyes  that  sparkle  in  the  blue. 

Laugh  silently  to  see 

This  sorceress  of  the  summer-time 

Work  moonshine  into  mystic  spells; 

The  sunshine  drops  its  dazzle  in  her  hair. 

Her  eyes,  her  smile; 


The  flowers  fold  their  fragrance  round  her 

As  she  moves; 

The  roses  lay  their  leaves  upon  her  cheeks. 

The  lilies  on  her  hands. 

And  everything  in  sight  is  hers. 

She  leaves  the  land 

To  meet  the  cool  caresses  of  the  sea. 

And  Neptune  sets  a  short-robed  Queen 

Upon  his  billowy  throne; 

The  saucy  waves  come  up  to  kiss  her  ckeeks 

And  slip  away,  as  laughingly 

She  dares  them  do  their  worst; 

Sunbrowned  she  stands  upon  the  shore 

And,  gazing  outward  o'er  the  blue, 

She  longs  for  other  worlds 

To  claim  as  hers. 

Up  from  the  sea 

To  where  the  mountains  touch  the  sky 

And  bathe  their  dark  green  brows 

In  silver  clouds. 

She  takes  her  way, 

All  conquering  as  she  comes. 

The  waving  trees 

Bend  down  their  sheltering  boughs 

To  touch  her  passing  underneath; 

The  gray  crags  soften 

When  she  rests  on  them; 

The  murmurous  hum  of  forest  life 

Grows  still  to  hear  her  speak, 

And  what  she  says  to  any  him 

Who  worships  her 

In  those  primeval  shrines 

Is  hidden  in  the  hearts  of  flowers 

Where  bees  may  come  to  gather  it 

And  lock  it  in  their  waxen  cells. 

She  rules  the  mountains 

As  she  rules  the  shore, 

Elusive  Empress  of  the  land  and  sea; 

A  flirting  phantom. 

Frivolous  and  fair; 

A  dream  of  fluffy  pink  and  white 

That  ne'er  comes  true; 

A  bright  intangibility; 

A  poem  writ  in  petticoats; 

A  fantasy  of  music,  moonlight,  love  and  flowers, 

.'\  Summer  Girl. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  TAFT.  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINEE  OF  THE  UEPtTBLICAN  PARTY.  LEAVING  WASHINGTON 

FOR  CINCINNATI  OVER  THE   BALTIMORE  4  OHIO   R.  R.  THE   DAY  AFTER  HIS  NOMINATION. 


William  Howard  Tait  . 

The  Republican  Nominee  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 


N  June  18th  at  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  tiie  United 
States  at  Chicago,  Mr. 
William  Howard  Taft  of 
Ohio,  was  selected  as  the 
nominee  of  that  party  for 
the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  large  majority  of  votes  on  the 
first  ballot,  and  his  nomination  was  conse- 
quently made  unanimous. 

Mr.  Taft  was  born  in  a  suburb  of  Cincin- 
nati on  September  15th,  1857,  and  inherited 
his  executi\  e  ability  from  his  father  Alphonso 
Taft,  who  was  Attorney  Cjeneral  in  Grant's 
Cabinet.  After  a  rudimentary  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  he  com- 
pleted college  life  at  ^'ale,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1878.  Going  back  to  Cincin- 
nati he  took  up  the  study  of  law  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  Law  School  of  Cincinnati  in 
1880,  spending  the  following  year  as  law 
reporter  on  the  Cincinnati  Commercial. 

Barely  twenty-four  years  old,  he  was  made 
Assistant  Prosecutor  of  Hamilton  County, 
Ohio,  in  1881,  and  later  ser\ed  as  Assistant 
County  Solicitor,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Re\enue 
of  the  First  District  of  Ohio,  serving  until 
1887,  when  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Ohio,  which  office  he 
held  until  1890. 

The  ability  of  Mr.  Taft  was  marked,  and 
when  President  Harrison  appointed  him 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States  in 
1890,  when  he  was  but  thiny-three  years 
old,  brought  him  strongly  into  the  lime  light 
as  a  government  official.  This  office  he 
had  held  but  two  years  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  Judge  of  the  Sixth 
Circuit,  remaining  on  the  bench  for  the 
next  eight  years. 

In    190U    President    McKinley  appointed 


Mr.  Taft  President  of  the  United  States 
Philippine  Commission  and  Civil  Cjovernor 
of  the  Philippines,  and  it  was  during  the 
next  three  years  that  the  name  of  Taft 
became  familiar  to  every  citizen  of  the 
country  who  was  interested  in  the  great 
problem  of  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
Philippine  Islanders. 

In  190i  Mr.  Taft  was  brought  into  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  port  folio  as  Secretary  of 
War,  which  office  he  resigned  on  June  30th, 
1908,  to  await  as  a  private  citizen,  the  voice 
of  the  people  in  the  November  election. 


The  photograph  of  .\Ir.  Taft,  accom- 
panying this  short  biography,  was  made  by 
the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore 
iv-  Ohio  Railroad  when  Mr.  Taft  left  Wash- 
ington for  Cincinnati,  his  home,  the  day 
following  his  nomination.  It  was  taken  in 
the  new  Union  Station,  Washington,  just 
as  the  '  Washington-Cincinnati-St.  Louis 
Kxpress"  was  about  to  lea\e. 

As  the  photograph  was  unusually  clear, 
the  Passenger  Department  prepared  a  pleas- 
ant reminder  in  the  form  of  a  mammoth 
postal  card  and  sent  it  through  the  mails  to 
reach  Mr.  Taft  on  his  return  to  Washing- 
ton. Some  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
having  the  \\  ashington  'Post  Office  accept 
it  under  the  laws  governing  mail  matter,  but 
the  Attorney  General's  Office  passed  an 
immediate  ruling  for  this  special  case  and  it 
passed  through  with  forty-six  cents  postage, 
including  the  special  delivery.  It  is  the 
largest  postal  card  ever  forwarded  through 
the  regular  channels  of  the  Lnited  States 
mail.  An  idea  of  its  size  may  be  obtained 
from  the  photograph  taken  by  the  ^^  ashing- 
ton Star  on  the  veranda  of  the  War  De- 
partment, reproduced  on  the  following 
page. 


By  fieriiiissioii  of  Washington    *  Stur.  " 

THE  MAMMOTH  POSTAL  CARD  RECEIVED  BY  MR.  TAFT. 


William  Jennings  Bryan 

The  Democratic  Nominee  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 


ILLIAM  JENNINGS 
BRYAN,  of  Nebraska, 
was  selected  as  the  .stand- 
ard bearer  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Party  at 
Denver,  Colo.,  in  the 
early  morning  of  July  10th 
by  a  large  majority  on  the  first  ballot  and 
his  nomination  was 
made  unanimous. 

Mr.  Bryan  was 
born  in  Salem, 
Marion  County, 
Illinois,  on  March 
19,  1860.  He  at- 
tended the  public 
schools  of  Salem 
until  he  was  fifteen 
years  old  and  then 
entered  Whipple 
Academy  at  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois. 
In  1877  he  entered 
Illinois  College  at 
the  same  place  and 
graduated  valedic- 
torian in  1881.  For 
the  next  two  years 
he  attended  Union 
Law  College,  Chi- 
cago, studying  in 
the  office  of  Lyman 
Trumbull.  After 
graduation  he  en- 
tered the  practice 
of  law  at  Jackson- 
ville and  in  1887 
removed  to  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Talbot 
and   Bryan. 

Mr.  Bryan's  public  career  began  when  he 
was  nominated   for   Congress  on   July  30, 


iiission  of  Baltimore  "Anieiic.in.  " 

WILLIAM   JENNINGS    BRYAN 
Presidential  Nominee  of  tiie  Democratic  Partj' 


taken  at  Baltimore  during  the  Methodist  Conference 
n  May.  19I)H. 


1890,  and  his  reputation  as  an  orator  was 
established  at  that  time.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1892,  at  which  time  he  made  a  speech 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
brought  him  national  attention.  In  1894 
Mr.  Bryan  declined  a  third  nomination  to 
Congress. 

On  July  10,  189b,  he  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency  by 
the  Democratic 
National  Conven- 
tion in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Bryan  made 
a  remarkable  cam- 
paign in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of 
189b,  wherein  he 
traveled  18,831 
miles  all  over  the 
country  and  deliv- 
ered 592  speeches 
in  447  towns  and 
cities,  covering  27 
states.  At  this  elec- 
tion Mr.  Bryan  was 
defeated  by  Mr. 
McKinley. 

In  1900  he  was 
re-nominated  for 
president,  but  was 
again  defeated  at 
the  polls  by  Air. 
McKinley. 

In  1905  he  made 
a  tour  around  the 
world  and  as  a 
prominent  citizen 
of  the  United  States 
was  recei\ed  with 
much  honor  in  every  country  he  \isited.  The 
enthusiastic  reception  tendered  him  on  his 
return  to  New  York  in  190fa  is  of  such  recent 
occurrence  as  to  be  distinctly  recalled. 


Photograph 


The  Humorist  Side  of  a  Political  Campaign 


of  innocuous 
selves. 


*y^pnRESIDENTIAI,  Cam- 
^-  ■'  paitjns  e\-ery  four  years 
may  have  their  drawbacks, 
but  they  often  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  public 
sit  up  and  take  notice  and 
shake  a  little  of  the  dust 
esuetude  from  their  patriotic 


The  bitterness  of  political  differences  is 
often  eliminated  by  the  sense  of  humor. 
The  American  is  quick  to  see  the  humor- 
ous side  of  a  puzzling  situation.  The  daily 
press  and  illustrated  weeklies  have  helped 
wonderfully  in  this  line  to  strengthen  their 
points  of  view  by  a  single  cle\er  illustration. 
The  cartoonist  who  can  eliminate  the  sting 


THE   TWO   EVILS 

No.  1 


HAL.\.\M   BKVAN 

'  What  have  I  done  unto  thee  thtit  thou  hast  smitten  me  these  three  times.' 
Numbers  X.Xll,'iH.  —  F,imi  llattimm-e  Hull.  Jidij  S,  li)OS. 


THE  HUMORIST  SIDE  OF  A    POLITICAL    CAMPAIGN. 
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of  bitterness   from   his   riny;ing    sarcasm    is 

M.  A.'  '  of  his  profession. 

The  accompanying  sketches  were  pre- 
sented in  the  "Baltimore  Sun"'  on  July  .■! 
and  4  by  Mr.  ,\lclvee  Barclay  of  the  paper's 
staff,  and  portray  two  situations  with  unusual 


cle\erness.  Mr.  Barclay,  in  both  design 
and  execution,  has  set  the  pace  for  his  pro- 
fession throughout  the  country  and  the 
forthcoming  campaign  may  be  productive 
of  much  mirth  in  the  friendly  American 
fight  for  political  control. 


THE   TWO    EVILS 

No.  2 


THE  STOLEN   BLESSING. 

'The  hands  are  the  hamis  of  Roosevelt,  but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  .\liirich.- 
From  liallimtirv  Stin^Jiih/  4.  luns. 

Uncle  Sam  (Isaac).    The  Republican  Party  (Rebecca).    Aldrich  System 
(Jacob).    Roosevelt  Policies  'Esau). 


The  Burial  of  General  Braddock 

J"iy  H.  1755 

By  CHARLES  L.  SHIPLEY 

It  was  night  in  the  forest  and  night  in  the  camp; 

And  the  last  rays  had  \anished  of  God's  day  giving  lamp. 

The  torchhght's  bright  flashes  on  ranks  that  were  rifled, 

And  the  hot  July  air,  how  it  choked  and  it  stifled! 

We  had  marched  thro  the  forest  many  long  weary  miles 

And  the  notes  of  the  bugle  still  rang  thro  its  aisles. 

We  had  challenged  the  redman  in  his  own  native  lair, 

Felt  his  rifle's  hot  breath  as  it  reddened  the  air. 

His  war  whoop's  fierce  warning  rent  the  great  forest  wide, 

And  revengeful,  his  bullet  pierced  our  brave  chieftain's  side. 

Our  army  was  driven  far,  far  from  the  field 
And  our  wounded  commander  to  his  fate  had  to  yield. 
We  watched  over  him  tenderly  thro  long  hours  of  pain. 
Hoped  for  the  best;    but  our  hopes  were  in  vain. 
And  bending  over  his  cot  his  last  message  to  hear 
To  give  comfort  to  hearts  which  he  held  most  dear: 
'We  shall  know  better  the  next  time,  who  would  ha:ve  thought  it' 
Came  advice  from  the  lips  that  dearly  had  bought  it. 

His  shroud  was  the  ensign  the  soldier  loved  best. 
Crossed  with  his  sword  on  his  silent  breast. 
And  far  from  the  haunts  of  civilized  men 
Our  chieftain's  mausoleum  a  panther's  den. 
Then  he  whose  ad\  ice  our  general  scorned. 
Read  the  funeral  rites  for  him  whom  we  mourned. 
The  solemn  words  rose  on  the  midnight  still, 
And  we  prayed  for  the  dead  with  a  fervid  will. 
The  soldiers  in  companies  said  a  last  "Amen" 
And  the  bugles  echoed  the  dirge  thro  the  glen. 

The  moon-beams  played  over  the  mountains  wide 
As  we  left  him  alone  by  the  wild  road-side.  * 


♦NOTE. — The  place  of  General  Braddock's  interment  can  still  be  seen  a  few  yards  north  of  the  old  National  Road, 
hclween  the  fifty.tliird  and  (ift>'-fourth  milestone  from  Cumberland,  Md..  and  about  a  mile  west  of  the  site  of  Fort  Necessity 
at  the  Great  Meadows. 

Fort  Necessity  is  on  the  Old  National  Road  three  miles  from  Ohio  Pylc.  Pa.,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  ,t  Ohio 
Railroad.     The  city  of  Braddock.  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Pittsburg,  was  named  after  Braddock, 

A  large  oak  tree  for  many  years  stood  over  the  grave  of  the  General,  like  a  lonely  sentinel,  guarding  the  dead  that  lay 
bcneatlt  its  spreading  branches.     It  was  known  far  and  wide  as  the  "Braddock  Oak". 

Among  the  private  soldiers  under  Braddock  was  William  Browning,  grandfather  of  Meshach  Browning,  the  celebrated 
Maryland  hunter  of  what  is  now  Garrett  County,  and  whose  descendants  are  still  living  in  that  part  of  the  state.  The 
Brownings  at  one  time  owned  a  great  portion  of  "The  Glades"  where  the  rcsons  of  Deer  Park,  Mountain  Lake  Park  and 
Oakland  are  located. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  on  the  day  of  defeat  (July  9th.  1755)  a  large  lion  in  the  Royal  Zoological  Gardens,  London, 
who  had  been  resting  quietly  all  day  in  his  cage,  rose  suddenly,  his  mane  bristling  with  suppressed  rage,  and  turning  bis 
head  towards  the  western  world,  stood  for  a  few  seconds  as  if  listening  to  some  distant  sound,  and  then  gave  vent  to  a  number 
of  terrific  roars,  after  which  lie  settled  down  as  quiet  as  before. 

A  number  of  army  officers  were  standing  near  and  one  of  them  remarked  to  the  others  that  he  believed  it  was  an  omen 
of  Braddock'.s  defeat  or  death,  if  not  both. 

The  sequel  showed  that  the  omen  was  corrccr. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  comment  that  the  British  Government  never  claimed  the  remains  of  Braddock  for 
leinoval  to  England  for  re-interment,  although  he  was  at  that  period  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  the  senice. 
and  of  high  rank,  a  major  general. 


Asbury  Park 


n^  — -ss^aN  the  north  Jersey  Coast, 
^  III  fifty  miles  south  of  New 
"\'ork  City,  lies  Asbury 
Park,  one  of  the  social 
centers  of  a  chain  of 
twenty  notable  resorts  ex- 
tending from  Sandy  Hook 
to  Point  Pleasant.  While  it  has  all  the 
best  attractions  of  the  other  American  sea- 
side resorts,  it  has  in  addition  a  delightful 
combination  of  country  and  seashore,  with 
three  picturesque  fresh  water  lakes,  afford- 
ing all  the  pleasures  of  inland  boating  and 
canoeing.  Its  great  stretch  of  unobstructed 
ocean  front  is  bordered  by  a  wide  board- 
walk or  promenade  extending  along  the 
beach  and  connecting  it  with  its  more 
sedate  sister  resort,  Ocean  Gro\e. 

Asbury  Park  boasts  of  seven  bathing 
beaches  of  soft  clean  sand,  making  sea  bath- 
ing an  especially  delightful  feature.  Chil- 
dren can  find  a  summer  paradise  here  in  its 


beautiful  sandy  beaches,  numerous  free 
pa\ilions  and  recreation  piers  which  form  a 
popular  feature. 

Every  year,  in  August,  special  days  are 
devoted  to  the  children;  the  baby  parade 
has  become  a  feature,  and  this  year  a  chil- 
dren's concert  and  a  fairyland  festival  on 
separate  days  have  been  arranged,  not  only 
for  their  entertainment,  but  for  the  delight 
of  children  of  an  older  growth. 

With  its  front  stretching  along  the  ocean, 
the  city  has  water  upon  three  sides  of  it. 
To  the  north  is  Deal  Lake,  which  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  sand-bar  from  the  ocean  and  ex- 
tends back  into  the  country.  On  the  south 
is  Wesley  Lake,  separating  Asbury  Park 
from  Ocean  Grove.  Sunset  Lake,  extend- 
ing three  or  four  blocks  with  probably  the 
width  of  one  block,  lies  between  Fifth  and 
Sunset  A\enues  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city.  These  beautiful  little  bodies  of  water 
afford    safe    and    delightful    canoeing,    an 


ONE  UF  THE  SEVEN  BATHING  BEACHES  AT  ASHURV  PARK. 
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ASBURY   PARK. 


(iKAND  AVENnE,  ONE  OF  THE  PIUNCIPAL  BOULEVARDS  IN   ASBDRY  PARK'S  COITAGK  AND   HOTEl 


unusual  feature  for  an  ocean  resort.  Splendid 
boulevards  encircle  the  lakes  and  with  the 
splendid  city  streets,  afford  untold  delights 
to  the  driver  and  automobilist.  Hundreds 
of  miles  of  splendid  roads  reach  out  in  all 
directions;  alonfr  the  shores,  along  the  sea 
and  lakes,  and  into  the  charming  woodt-il 
countn,'  in  the  back  ground. 

Within  easy  access  of  Asbury  Park  is  thv 
historical  battle-ground  of  Monmouth,  the 
scene  of  Molly  Pitcher's  valor.  The  fa- 
mous Rumson  Road,"  the  most  beautiful 
drive  in  the  world,  is  also  near  at  hand. 


THE  ASBliRV  P.4^RK  .SURF  AT  A] 
IS  A  NE\ 


The  two  main  cen- 
ters of  attraction  on 
the  board-walk  are  the 
Casino  and  Arcade, 
which  are  directly  on 
the  water  front;  band 
concerts  are  given 
tlaily.  Theatrical  per- 
formances with  high- 
class  attractions  are  a 
feature  of  the  summer. 


ASBDRY  PARK'S   BEACH   r\slMi.  lilVIA 
TO  HIGH-OLASS  THEATRICALS. 


ASBURY  PARK. 
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^■- 


Ihousands  take  advantage  of 
Asbury  Park  in  the  months  of 
June,  July  and  August,  and  Au- 
gust is  made  unusually  gay  with 
a  stated  program,  ending  in  a 
grand  carnival.  1  he -last  week 
of  August  is  given  o\er  to  a 
period  of  revelry  and  spectacular 
celebrations,  which  rank  with 
the  carnivals  of  the  world. 


ASBURY    pAliKS  ARCADE.  WHERE  PRYORS  BAND  PLAYS  DAILY. 


■HIPP 


BR^i^^-«^s;; 


The  program  for  this  year  embraces 
famous  orchestras,  organ  recitals,  oratorios, 
concerts,  children's  concerts,  fairyland  fes- 
tivals, carnival  on  the  lakes.  Coronation  of 
Queen  Titania,  the  Queen's  court  ball,  the 
baby  parade  and  masque  fete. 

As  has  been  said  before,  Asbury  Park 
presents  a  most  unusual  variety  of  attrac- 
tions which  distinguishes  it  from  its  many 
sister  resorts  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 


rn  ITS  ROLLING.  CRESTED  WAVES. 
iTTRAOTION. 


CANOEING  AT  ASBURY  PARK  WITHIN  SOUND  OF   THE  SEA -ONE  OF  THE   FOUR 
BRANCHES  OF  BEAUTIFUL  DEAL  LAKE. 
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SCE>1ES  ON    THE  ROYAL   BLUE  LINE. 


The  Railroad  Situation  as  Viewed  by  an 
Ohio  Statesman  in  1836 

From  the  SOUTHWESTERN'S    BOOK. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Feb,  b,  18.^6. 

Dear  Cush :  — The  Committee  on  Roads 
and  Canals  has  come  to  a  decision  in  fa\or 
of  a  change  of  the  road  from  Springfield  to 
Richmond,  according  to  the  prayers  of  the 
petitioners.  The  report  will  come  in  in  a 
few  days.  I  understand  \'^inton  will  make 
the  report.  Gen'l  C.  F.  Mercer,  the 
chairman,  was  opposed  to  the  change. 
This  is  a  sorry  business.  It  will  give  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  I  a\ai!ed  myself  of 
the  permission  of  the  committee  to  lay  be- 
fore it  a  written  argument  against  the 
change.  I  shall  give  the  friends  of  this 
measure  considerable  trouble  before  they 
are  done  with  it.  But  no  one  can  predict 
the  result.  A  report  in  favor  of  the  change 
is  \ery  much  against  us  of  course.  The 
same  committee  has  under  consideration, 
the  project  of  substituting  a  railway  for  the 
present  road  from  Columbus  to  the 
Mississippi.  Gen'l  Mercer  and  Vinton,  of 
the  committee,  and  how  many  more  I  know 
not,  are  in  favor  of  it.  I  understand  the 
same  subject  is  before  a  committee  of  our 
Legislature.  There  is  great  danger,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  road  will  be  over-laid  by 
one  scheme  after  another.  I  am  opposed 
to  all  these  experiments,  and  as  a  railroad  in 
lieu  of  the  present  McAdamized  road  I 
have  no  idea  that  it  will  answer  the  purpose 
at  all.  No  one  can  travel  on  horse  back  or 
in  a  carriage  of  any  description  on  a  railroad, 
no  matter  how  wide  it  may  be,  nor  how 
finished.  The  steam  engines  and  cars 
would  scare  any  animal  and  drive  it  out  of 
sight.  Could  you  drive  live  stock  on  such 
a  road.'  No;  not  within  a  half  mile  of  it. 
The  few  that  might  escape  being  slaugh- 
tered by  the  engine  in  its  passage  through 
the  drove  would  be  frightened  and  dri\en 
into  the  woods,  where  they  would  not  be 
heard  from  again  that  season.  A  new  road 
would  ha\e  to  be  opened  immediately,  to 
accommodate  the  people  on  the  line.  They 
could  not  get  to  market  nor  go  anywhere 


else  in  the  direction  of  the  road.  Besides, 
how  is  it  to  be  kept  up.'  Who  is  to  sup- 
erintend it.'  How  long  must  people  wait 
at  the  point  where  the  cars  start,  after  they 
arrive  there  and  are  ready  to  pursue  their 
journey.'  Would  not  the  whole  affair  soon 
beome  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
enterprising  capitalists.'  Is  not  the  whole 
scheme  wild  and  visionary.'  The  United 
States  will  not  make  this  road  if  the  States 
refuse  to  take  it  after  it  is  finished.  The 
State  of  Ohio  cannot  therefore  proceed  too 
cautiously  in  this  business — this  untried  ex- 
periment. In  connection  with  this  project, 
it  is  said,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  States 
will  suffer  the  present  road  to  get  out  of 
repair,  and  by  neglecting  it  a  short  time,  it 
will  soon  fall  into  decay,  so  that  the 
resources  of  the  State  will  be  inadequate  to 
put  it  again  into  complete  repair.  It  is 
said  by  those  who  have  recently  traveled  on 
the  road  from  Zanesville  to  Wheeling,  that 
the  road  between  those  points  is  greatly 
injured,  and  now  needs  very  considerable 
repairs.  I  hope  the  Legislature  will  not 
permit  this.  Will  you  not  amend  the  law 
so  as  to  increase  the  tolls.  There  are  to 
many  exemptions,  that  road  should  not  be 
suffered  to  dilapidate.  It  would  be  wanton 
negligence  in  the  Legislature.  The  Sup- 
erintendent is  a  poor  devil,  I  am  told.  We 
want  a  board  of  public  works,  with  a  man 
just  as  vigorous  and  unpopular  as  Kelly  at 
the  head  of  it.  It  is  a  very  great  while  since 
I  had  the  comfort  of  a  line  from  you.  We 
have  no  news  here.  Since  great  Britain  has 
undertaken  to  settle  the  difficulty  between 
Gen'l  Jackson  and  his  cousin,  the  King  of 
the  French,  we  shall  be  cheated  out  of  war 
and  the  majority  in  the  Ohio  Legislature 
will  have  nothing  to  do  but  attend  to 
domestic  affairs.  Still  we  shall  be  urged  to 
to  make  large  appropriations  for  national 
defence,  and  the  next  fall  elections. 
Yours  with  esteem, 

S.  Mason. 


Have  the  .\merican  people  changed  their  opinions  in  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century?  The  following  letter 
written  seventy-two  years  ago  by  an  Ohio  politician  in  Washington,  woukl  indicate  that  about  the  same  questions 
agitated  the  public  then  as  now.  There  is  the  same  antagonism  against  the  railroads,  the  same  fear  of  monopolies,  the 
same  criticism  of  those  in  otfice.  and  appropriations  were  evidently  levied  for  campaign  purposes,  same  as  now,  and 
the  foundations  were  then  being  laid  for  the  present  state  and  interstate  "Acts  to  Regulate  Commerce."  —  ^d- 
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SCENES  ON   THE  ROYAL   BLUE  LINE. 


The  Song  of  the  Locomotive 

BERTRAND  SHADWELL  in  Cork  "Examiner"  (Ireland) 


Ho!     Ho! 

Whistle  and  blow; 

Cinders  and  smoke   from  my  funnel    I 

throw. 
Dinij,  Donji, 
Swinijing  along, 
Leaping  and  rockini;  and  roarinij  a  song. 


Chill,  steep, 
Pantinji  I  creep, 

Skirting  the  precipice,  daring  the  deep. 
Hold,  steel! 
Slowly,  I  wheel ; 

Look  ye  not  down  lest  your  senses  may 
reel. 


Shriek,  hoarse, 

Mad  with  my  force; 

Drunken   with   speed  as    I    rush    on    my 

course. 
Deaf,  blind. 
Swifter  than  wind. 
Shaking  the  earth  as  I  fling  it  behind. 

Stand !      Stare ! 

Filly  and  mare. 

Nostrils  dilated  and  snuffing  the  air. 

Plunge,  bolt! 

Clipper  and  colt; 

Here  is  a  steed  that  shall  mock  your  re\olt. 

Wide,  high ! 
Clea\  ing  the  sky. 

Drumming  the  bridge  into  thunder,  I  fly. 
Clang!      Crash! 
Onward  I  dash; 

How  the  wrought  girders   ring,  hammer 
and  clash. 


Shriek,  hark! 
Shrill  through  the  dark. 
Black  in  the  tunnel  with  ne\er  a  spark. 
Speed,  fear! 
Nothingness  drear. 

Oh,  but  the   end   might   come   suddenly 
here! 

Keen!      Bright! 

Swift  to  the  light; 

Day  flashes  radiant,  mocking  the  night. 

High,  steep. 

Plunging,  1   leap, 

Down  to  the  \alleys,    e.xultant,   I  sweep. 

Ho!     Ho! 

Whistle  and  blow, 

Pulling  the  lexer  and  letting  her  go. 

Swing,  heel. 

Inward  1  keel. 

Flying  the  curves  as  I  bend  and  I  wheel. 


Strong,  slow. 

Upward  I  go. 

Ramping  the  rocks  to  the  death-smitten 

snow. 
Strain,  hght. 
Grip  the  rails  tight; 
Now  the  grim  giant  shall  show  you  his 

might. 


Blaze,  burn, 

Smoking,  I   turn; 

Roaring     in    triimiph,    the    mountain    I 

spurn. 
Shriek!      Scream! 
Downward  in  steam, 
Earthquake  and  thunder  and — gone  like 

a  dream. 


Summer  Chautauqua   Lessons 

By  STRICKLAND   W.   GILLILAN 


A  LANGUAGE  LESSON. 

HIS  English  languagf  of 
DLirs  is  a  iiever-ceasint;; 
objfct  of  wonder  and 
curiosit)'  to  the  one  who 
noses  about  among  its 
words  and  attempts  to  find 
some  dependable  rules  for 
the  formation  of  its  variants.      For  instance : 

A  duckling  is  a  little  duck,  but  truckling 
does  not  mean  a  little  truck;  chuckling  isn't 
a  little  chuck,  suckling  isn't  a  little  suck, 
buckling  isn't  a  little  buck  and  knuckling 
isn't  a  little  knuck.  A  birdling  is  a  little 
bird,  yet  hurdling  isn't  in  any  wise  referrent 
to  a  little  herd,  curdling  a  little  curd  or 
girdling  a  little  gird. 

Again,  a  girdle  is  that  with  which  we 
gird,  though  a  curdle  is  not  that  with  which 
we  curd,  that  with  which  we  herd  is  not  a 
hurdle  and  that  with  which  we  have  stirred 
something  is  by  no  means  a  stirdle. 

Stubble  is  a  term  meaning  an  expanse 
covered  with  little  stubs,  but  is  a  bubble  an 
expanse  covered  with  little  bubs.'  Is  trouble 
a  whole  field  of  little  trubs.'  Is  double  a 
collection  of  little  dubs  or  rubble  a  bunch 
of  little  rubs.'' 

While  crackling  means  to  make  a  crack- 
ing noise,  tackle  does  not  mean  to  make  a 
tacking  noise,  shackle  to  make  a  shacking 
noise,  hackle  to  make  a  hacking  noise, 
while  the  noise  of  packing  would  never  be 
known  as  packling. 

A  little  cot  is  a  cottage,  but  a  little  pot 
isn't  a  pottage,  a  little  shot  a  shottage,  a 
little  slot  a  slottage,  a  little  spot  a  spottage, 
a  little  hot  a  hottage,  a  little  lot  a  lottage,  a 
little  trot  a  trottage,  a  dwarfed  drunkard  a 
sottage,  a  little  blot  a  blottage,  a  little  Scot  a 
Scottage,  a  little  jot  a  jottage,  a  little  tot  a 
tottage  or  this  little  bit  of  rot,  rottage. 

A  little  swan  is  a  cygnet,  but  a  little  lawn 
is  not  a  lygnet,  a  little  spawn  a  spygnet,  a 
little  brawn  a  brygnet,  a  little  fawn  a  fygnet, 
and  if  your  bank  account  is  a  little  o\er- 
drawn  it  isn't  a  drygnet. 

The  young  goose  is  a  gosling,  yet  the 
young  moose  was  never  called  a  mosling, 
and  the  system  of  government  that  is  a  little 
loose  is  not  a  losling. 

See.? 

Class  is  dismissed. 


H.ARiTiWL  misspi:lun(;s. 

Man\   people  spell   "exorbitant  "  with  an 
h,"   "exonerate"  with  an  "honor,"  and 
spell  the  \erb  "lose"  with  a  double  o. 

Almost  everybody  accents  "dec-orous" 
on  a  second  syllable  (instead  of  the  first), 
which  is  made  "co"   instead  of  "o." 

Half  the  women  say  ex-squiz-it ' '  with 
the  accent  on  the  "squiz, "  and  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  find  anyone  who  pronounces  '  ob- 
li-ga-tory"  with  the  sole  accent  on  the  fir.st 
syllable  as  the  book  tells  us  to.  As  a  rule 
they  make  it  ob-lig-atory,"  accenting  the 
second. 

It  is  exceedingly  common  to  hear  people, 
especially  country  people,  say  "I'd  rather 
have  this  as  that" — substituting  as"  for 
"  than." 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  some  other 
people  not  so  clearly  classified,  say  ^  ou 
must  be  sure  and  be  back  till  noon,"  instead 
of      be  back  by  noon.' 

When  a  rural  or  illiterate  \eterinary  tells 
you  a  horse  has      limpin'  jesus  "  he   means 

lymphangitis,"  and  nothing  any  more 
profane. 

Nine  people  out  of  ten  in  casual  speech 
say  "I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  didn't," 
when  the\'  really  mean  to  express  their 
belief  that  you  will  accomplish  a  certain 
thing — expressing  a  meaning  opposite  to 
that  intended. 

Some  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  some  for- 
eigners trying  to  master  our  language  say 
"whenever"  for  'when,"  making  some 
ridiculous  combinations,  such  as:  There's 
a  photograph  my  brother  John  had  taken 
whenever  he  went  to  town  with  a  load  of 
hay. " 

A  large  proportion  of  persons  get  all 
balled  up  in  their  use  of  "sit"  and  'sat," 
as  a  rule  saying  "He  sit  near  me." 

Many  persons — even  some  school  teach- 
ers, say,  '  The  floorwalker  showed  Mary 
and  I  where  the  goods  were." 

And  how  many  people  say  None  was 
left,"  instead  of  "None  were  left,"  which 
la.st  form  is  incorrect. 


Initiatue  action  is  well  thouuiit  out 
energy  ballasted  by  brains. 


No  regulation  should  be  so  iron-clad, 
but  that  it  will  bend  under  the  pressure 
of  good  judgment. 


Rfsponsibilitv  is  the  only  real  condi- 
tion in  business  life  that  proves  capacity. 


To  cast  suspicion  without  the  proper 
foundation  of  proof  is  indicative  of  the 
lowest  form  of  dishonesty. 


The  easiest  way  is  not  always  the  best 
way,  and  our  efforts  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion do  not  accomplish  much. 


W'l;  cannot  undo  yesterday,  but  its  ex- 
perience should,  and  will  help  us  to  do 
to-day. 


Faith  is  the  relaxation  of  doubt,  and 
contentment  the  recreation  of  unrest. 


The  best  reward  of  effort  is  a  knowl 
edge  and  capacity  for  another  attempt. 


It  is  far  better  to  sit  still  and  think  than 
to  acti\ely  rush  in  the  wrong  direction. 


The  generous  fire  of  sympathy  for 
those  wounded  will  strike  only  on  the 
surface  of  our  own  scars. 


Honesty    of    expression    means    only 
those  things  that  we  know  to  be  true. 


The  stock  market  of  commodities  not 
in  our  possession  is  always  on  the  verge 
of  a  panic. 


Our  infirmities  sometimes  lead  us  into 
paths  of  virtue  that  we  never  knew  before. 


Deception  is  the  sneak-thief  of  open 
dishonesty. 


Let  us  plead  guilty;  throw  ourselves 
on  the  mercy  of  the  court  and  await  the 
verdict. 

MisFORTi^NE  may  be  productive  of 
sympathy  but  it  is  seldom  creative  of 
lo\e. 


Courage 

Bv  ARTHUR    G.  LEWIS 


Though  our  only  friend  be  memory, 
And  our  only  faith  be  fear. 
Though  we  see  the  darkness  gathering, 
And  the  daylight  disappear. 
Let  us  drink  the  cup  of  nectar. 
That  a  kindly  fate  has  sent. 
While  we  walk  the  path  of  duty 
In  the  garden  of  content. 


Let  us  stand  not  in  the  shadow. 
Because  the  sun  must  set, 
Nor  linger  in  the  narrow 
Thorn-strewn  highway  of  regret. 
The  red  rose  of  to-morrow 
Is  but  a  bud  to-day. 
And  the  darkening  clouds  of  sorrow. 
Are  but  here  to  drift  away. 


■"Stub  Ends  of  Thought"  in  book  form,  hound  in  silk  cloth  (101  pageej, 
Arthur  G,  Lewis.  Norfolk.  Va.    Price  $1.00.  postpaid. 


may  be  obtained    from  the  author. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA    AND    NEW    YORK. 


EFFECTIVE     MAY    17,    I  yJ8. 
EASTWARD 


No.  504 
DAILY 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 

SUNOAY 
S   HOUR 


No    522 

SUNOAY 


No.  528 
EXCEPT 
SUNOAY 


No.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITEO' 

OA1LY 
B  HOUR 


NO.  506 

DAILY 


No.  5  16 
DAILY 


No. 514 
DAILY 


No.  512 
DAILY 


Lv.   WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 
Lv     BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION 
Lv,    BALTIMORE,  MT.BOVAL  STATION 

Ar    PHILADELPHIA 

Ar    new  YORK,  LIBERTY  street 

Ar.  new   YORK,  23D  STREET 


7.00 

7.65 

8.00 

10.16 

12.35 

12.46 


AM 

9.00 
9.50 
9.64 
I  1.50 
2.00 
2.  10 


9.00 
9.62 
9.67 
I  2.1  I 
2.30 
2.40 


I  1.00 
I  1.60 
I  1.64 
2.02 
4.15 
4.25 


1.00 
1.56 
1.69 
4.05 
6.30 
6.45 


PM 

3.00 
3.48 
3.62 
6.50 
8.00 
8.10 


5.00 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.60 


8.00 
9.00 
9.06 
I  1.46 
3.20 
6.33 


2.00 
1.00 
I. 10 
3.36 
6.22 
6.33 


2.52 
3.46 
3.6  1 
6.00 
8.32 
8.43 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO   R.  R.  ROYAL   BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO 
PHILADELPHIA,    BALTIMORE  AND   WASHINGTON. 


EFFECTIVE    MAY     17,    1 908 
WESTWARD 


LV.   NEW  YORK,  230  STREET 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA       

Ah.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROVAL  STATION 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  - 
Ar.  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 


No.  555 
DAILY 


I  1.60 
1.30 
4.15 
6.45 
6.60 
7.50 


No.  5  17 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


8.  16 
10.50 
10.66 
I  1.45 


No. SOS 
DAILY 


7.50 

8.00 

10.17 

12.  16 

12.20 

1.15 


9.60 
10.00 
12.30 
2.43 
2.47 
3.50 


No.  507 

DAILY 


I  1.60 
12.00 
2.  I  7 
4.  16 
4.20 
6.20 


No.  527 

DAILY 
D  HOUR 


I  .60 
2.00 
4.16 
6.09 
6.  13 
7.00 


No.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
8  HOUR 


PM 

3.50 
4.00 
6.12 
8.09 
8.  13 
9.00 


No. 503 
DAILY 


6.50 

6.00 

8.3  1 

10.60 

10.55 

I  2.00 


No.  51  I 

DAILY 


6.50 
7.00 
9.21 
I  1.23 
I  1.27 
12.22 


BALTIMORE   &   OHIO   R.   R.   ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS 

AND    SOUTHWEST. 


TO  ALL    POINTS  WEST 


EFFECTIVE     MAY    17,     1908. 
WESTWARD 

No     1 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.    7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  S 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
OAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.   1  1 

PITTSBURG 
LIMITED 

No     15 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

9.60UI 
lO.OOui 
1  2.30  PJI 
2.43  PJI 
3.00PJI 
4.06  PJI 

1  I.60UI 
1  2.00NN 
2.  17  PJI 
4.  1  6  PJI 
4.30  PJI 
5.30  PJI 

N   3.60  pm 
N   4.00pm 
6.  1  2  pm 
8.09  PM 
8.00  pm 
9.  IOpm 

6.60  PM 

6.00  PJI 

8.3  1  PJI 

10.50pm 

1  1  .06  pm 

1  2.40  UI 

7.50UI 

8.00  UI 

10.  17ui 

12.16  PM 

12.26  PM 

1.22  pm 

1    1.60PM 

l.30u« 
4.  I6u> 
7.45  UI 

8.00  AM 

9.10UI 

6.50  PJI 

7.00  PJI 

9.21  PM 

1  1.23  PJI 

1  1  .32  PM 

12.30ui 

NOTE. 

Lv,   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.  PHILADELPHIA -- 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- . 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Lv.   WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 
Ar    DEER   PARK    HOTEL--- 

Ar.  PITTSBURG       

6.45UI 
I2.00NN 

9.42  p* 

6.25  PJI 

8.50  UI 

Lv  6.25  pm 

Ar.  CLEVELAND    

Ar.  WHEELING  (EASTERN  TIME) 

Ar,  COLUMBUS  1  CENTRAL  TIME) 

5.35UI 
8.45  UI 
6. 1  5  PM 

9.00PM 

Lv  5. 1  5  pm 
9. 26pm 
7.30  UI 

Ar    OHIOAQO 

6.36  pm 
10.35  PJI 
9.35  PJI 
7.28  u< 
6.40  UI 
8.36UI 
8.16  PM 

9.46U1 

Ar    CINOINNATI 

8.06  UI 
1  l.4eu< 

1  i.eou* 

5.  60  PJI 
7.30  PJI 
1  1 .26  PM 
I0.55UI 

1.45  w 
6.36UI 
7.20  UI 
1.40  PM 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE 

Ar   ST.   LOUIS 

Ar   OHATTANOOQA 

ArMEMPHIS 

Ar   NEW  ORLEANS    -- 

Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.             t  Except  Sunday. 
^—Connection  east  of  Baltimore  is  made  with  No.  609,  "Royal  Limited." 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL 

BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EFFECTIVE    MAY    17.     1908. 
EASTWARD 

No.    2 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No     4 

EXPRESS 

OAILY 

No.    6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No-   8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No-    ID 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.   12 
OUQUESNE 
LIM      DAILY 

No.     14 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

Lv.   CHICAGO     

6.00  PJI 

I0.40UII 

7.00  pm 

I2.25U1 

8.30PJI 

Lv.   COLUMBUS 

6.00  pm 

3.00pm 
1  0.00pm 

lo.eou 

Lv.   CLEVELAND 

7.30PII 
8.00  All 

Lv.   PITTSBURG 

*  6.00PM 
9.28P.M 
2.30UI 
4.  I2ui 
8.00  UI 
7.10  PM 
6.35U1I 

1 . 1  6pji 

Lv    ST.    LOUIS    

*  9.00UI 
2.  IOpm 
3.00  pm 

•  6.35  PJI 

1.45UI 

8.  lOu 
•  8.05  ui 

12.16  PM 

9.  16ul 
8.35pm 

1  1  .36  PM 

LV.   LOUISVILLE 

Lv.   INDIANAPOLIS 

Lv.  CINCINNATI 

LV.    NEW   ORLEANS 

Lv.   MEMPHIS 

4.46  UI 

Lv    DEER    PARK    HOTEL 

AH.  WASHINGTON    NEW  UNION  STA  . . 
Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 
Ah.  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAE  STATION  - 
Ar    PHILADELPHIA 

1  2.40  pm 
1.47  pm 
1.69pm 
4.05  pm 
6.30  pm 
6.45  pm 

6.30  IM 
7.50  u< 
8.00  ui 
10.  1  6ui 
12.35  pm 
1  2.45  PJI 

4.42  PM 
6.50pm 
6.05  PM 
8.  19  pm 
10.40  pm 
10.60pm 

12. 30  PJI 
1  .47  pm 
1.69pm 
4.06pm 
6.30PM 
6.46  pm 

6.40  UI 
7.60  UI 
8.00  UI 
I0.I5UI 
12.35  pm 
12.46  pm 

2.37  UI 
3.42UI 
3.51  u< 
6.00  UI 
8.32UI 
8.43  UI 

10.26  PJI 
1  1.30pm 
l.lOu 
3.35  u« 
6.22UI 
6.33UI 

Ar,  NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Pullman  Sleepers  from  alt  points.         *Dailu.         *  Daily  except  Sundau.                                               1 

TRAINS  "  EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR  " 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE. 


THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST    SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.      PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,    Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

E  A.S^'T  W  A.  1«  E>  • 

No.  513.  Drawing  Room  Steeplnp  Care  from  St.  Limls  and  Plttnliurg  to  New  Tork.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 
PittRhurg  to  PhlladelphlH.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  WaBhlngton  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  536.  Five  Hoar  Train.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  and  Observation  Parlor  Cara  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining 
Car.  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  533.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Waehlngtoc  to  New  York. 

No.  538.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  503.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  534.  "Royal  Liinite*!."  Five  Hour  Traiu.  Exeliislvely  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cara  Washington  to  New  York.  Parlor  Car  KIclimond  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote, 
Philadelphia  to  New  York.      No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  50C,    Parlor  Car  Plttshurg  to  New  York.    Dining  Car  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia 

No.  514,    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  555.  Separate  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  to  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Cincinnati. 

No.  517.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  505.  Observation  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  501.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington  and  Richmond.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  537.  Five    Hour  Train.      Buffet  Observation  Parlor  Car    New   York  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car,  Parlor 
and  Observation  Cars.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Washington.     No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  503.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York    to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  511.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New   York   to  Washington. 

Between   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

No.  1.  Cincinnati-St.  Louis  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Cafe  Parlor  Car 
Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Chicago  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Columbus.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  serve 
all  meals. 

No.  9.  Pittsburg:  Night  Fxpress.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  .St.  Louis  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore   to  Parkersburg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  11.  "  Pittsburff  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Richmond,  Va.,  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car  Connellsvllle 
to  Plttshurg. 

No.  5.  "Chicago  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  New 
York  to  Pittsburg.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  65-15.  The  nayli;;ht  Train.  Drawing  Room  Steeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Balti- 
more to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car  Cumberland  lo  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  Martlnsbnrg  to  Grafton  and  Clarksburg  to  Cincinnati. 
Grill  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis. 

No.  15.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Plttshurg  to  Chicago  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Newark. 

No.  2.  St.  Louis-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Louisville  to  Washington.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car 
Louisville  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  4.  Cincinnati-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York,  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Washington.  Dmwlng  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.  Parlor  Car  Washington 
to  New  York.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Chicaffo-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Parlor 
Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Observation  Parlor  Car  to  Washington.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Plttshurg. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  8.  Chicago-New  York  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Washington.     Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  10.  Night  Express.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 
Washington. 

No.  13.  "Duqnesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Plttshurg  to  Richmond,  Va.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  Connellsvllle  and  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  Dining  Cara  serve 
all  meals. 

No.  14.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.  Cafe  Parlor  Car  Newark  to  Wheeling.  Parlor  Car  Wheel- 
ing to  Cumberland     Buffet  Parlor  Car  Cumberland  to  Baltimore. 


THROUGH    TICKETS.    SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON.  OHIO,  Union  Station.  C.  D.  Honodle.  Ticket  Agent.     Howard  Street.  U.  S.  G.  Apley.  Ticket  Agent. 
BALTIMORE,     N.    \V.  Cor.   Charles  and  Baltimore  Streets  '  New  B.  &  O.  BuildinR).   G.    D.    CRAWFonD.   City  Ticket   Agent: 

G.  \V.  Squiqqins,  City  Passenger  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond.  Special  Agent;  G.  \V.  Paini.  Passenger  Agent.      Camden   Station. 

E.  K.  Jones.  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royal  Station,  A.  G.  Cromwell.  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE,  OHIO,  J.  F.  Sherbt,  Ticket  Agent. 
BOSTON,  S60  Washington  Street.   J.  B.  Scott.    New  England   Passenger  Agent;     T.  K.  Ruth.    Traveling   Passenger    Agent 

E.  E.  Baekey.  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  343  Fulton  Street.  T.  H.  Henukickhon.  Ticket  Agent. 
BUTLER,  PA..  Wm.  Turner.  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON.  OHIO,  C.  O.  McDonald.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER.  PA.,  J.  H.  BURNHAM.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO,  214  Clark  Street.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  W.  \V.  Picking.  District  Pasaenger  Agent;  H.  W.  MoKewin.  City  Ticket  Agent: 

W.  A.  Preston,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.   General  Passenger  Office.  No.  718  Merchants'  Loan  A  Trust  Building,  E.  H.Slay, 

Passenger  Acent.    Grand  Central  Paesencer  Station,  Corner  Harrison  Street  and   5th  Avenue,    F.  J.  Eddy,  Ticket  Agent. 

Auditorium  Annex.  15  Congress  Street.  F.  E.  ScoTT,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO.  J.  H.  Larrabee.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  B.  A  O.  S.-W.,  430  Walnut  Street 'Traction  Bldgj.  O.  H.  WiSEMAN.  District  Passenger  Agent;  G.  A.  Mann. 

City  Ticket  Agent  ;H.  C.  Stevenson.  Passenger  Agent.     Central  Union  Station,  E.   Reisino.  Station    Passenger  Agent; 

J.  F.  Rolf,  Depot  Ticket  Agent- 
CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX..  D.  Banehardt.  Agente  General.  B.  £  O.  S.-W..  Prolongacion  Del  5  De  Mayo  11. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  341  Euclid  Avenne.  Arcade  Building.  M.  G.  Carrel.  Division  Passenger  Agent;  Geo.  A.  Obb.  Traveling 

PiiHseni;er  Agont  ;F.  E.  GIBSON.  Ticket  Agent.    South  Water  Street  Station.  A.  N.  DiETZ.  Ticket  Acent. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO,  13  South  High  Street.  F.  P.  Copper.  District   Passenger  Agent;   C.  D.  RiOE.  Ticket  Agent.     Union 

Depot.  E.  Pagels,  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVILLE,  PA.,  C.  W.  ALLEN.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  H.  L.  DOUQLAS,  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON.   KY..  40J  Scott  Street.  G.  M.  Abbott,  TicketAgent 
DALLAS,  TEXAS,  J.  P.  UOGERMAN.  Travelint,' Piiasenger  Agent,  B.A  O.  S.-W. 

DENVER,  COLO.,  S.  M.  ShattUC.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W,.  Room  No.  4  Union  Station. 
HARPER'S  FERRY.  W.   VA.,  G.  R.  MarquetTE.  TicketAgent. 

KANSAS  CITY,   MO.,  Box  2&4.  A.  C.  Goodrich,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY.,  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  MainSts..  U.S.  Brown.  District  Passenger  Agent;  J.  G.  ELGIN.  City  Passenger  Agent. 

Evan  Prosseb.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  DORSEY,  City  Ticket  Agent.     7th  St.  Station,  A.  J.  Cbone.  Ticket  Agent. 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO.  O.  W.  JONES.  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA.  OHIO.  G.  M.  Payne,  Depot  Ticket  Agent;  M.  F.  Noll,  City  Ticket  .4gent.  First  National  Bank  Building. 
MASSILLON,  OHIO.  W.  H.  RucH.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEWARK,  OHIO.  F.  C.  Bartholomew.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  CASTLE.  PA..  R.  L.  Tubner.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  YORK.  434  Broadway.  Lyman  McOarTY,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  Robert  Skinner.  Traveling  Passenger 

Agent;    H.  B.  Faroat,  City  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  AiNSLlE.  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway.  S.  li.  Flanagan.  Ticket  Agent; 

No.  6  Astor  House,  A.  J.  Oesterla,  Ticket  Agent,     'lib  Broadway,  Thos.  Cook  A  Son,  Ticket  Agents.     108  Greenwich  Street, 

Frank   Zotti,  Ticket   Agent.      225  Fifth  Avenue.    Raymond    A   WniTCOMO.  Ticket    Agents.      391    Grand    Street,    Hyman 

Werner,  Ticket  Agent.      Stations,  foot  of  West  23d  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  N.  R. 
NORFOLK,  VA.,  10  Granby  Street.  Atlantic  Hotel,  Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Southern  Passenger  .A.gent;I.  L.  Sperry,  Ticket  Agent. 
PARKERSBURO,  W-  VA.,  J.  McO.  Martin,    Traveling  Passenger  Agent;    C.  J.  Proudfoot,  Ticket  Agent;  J.  W.  Jones, 

Ticket  Agent  (Ohio  River). 
PHILADELPHIA.  834  Ohestnnt  Street,  Bernard  Ashby.  District  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Baekey.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent; 

C.  D.  Gladding.  Ticket  Agent.     N.  E.  Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Chas.  C.  Williams.  Ticket  Agent.      1005  Chestnut 

Street,  Raymond  A  Whitoomb.  Ticket  Agents.      8956  Market  Street,  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents,       603-5  South 

Sd  Street  and  1146  North  'Jd  Street,  M.  Rosenbacm,  Ticket  Agent.      Station,  Cor.  '24th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  E.  T.  Maqowan, 

Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG,  315  Park  Building.  J.  P.  Taooart.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  A.  W.  Tiddy.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

403-5-7  5th  Avenue.    W.   S.   Miller.  City  Ticket  Agent;    A.  J.  SMITH,  City  Passenger  Agent.      606  Smithfleld  Street,  J.  V. 

McCoBMiCK.  Ticket  Agent.     609  Smithfleld  Street,  Frank  Zotti  A  Co..   Ticket  Agents.     Station.  Cor.  Smithfleld  and 

Water  Streets.  S.  J.  Hutchison,  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO.  T.  B.  Tucker,  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  203  Monadnock  Building,  Edwin  Anderson,  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. ,  N.  J.  Neer.  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
BT.  LOUIS,  n.  A  O.  S.-\V..6th  and  Olive  Streets.  F.  D.  Gildersleeve,  Assistant  General    Passenger  Agent;  J.  E.  Bdohanan. 

City    Passenger  Agent;  L.    L.    Horning.   City  Ticket   Agent;    L.    G.    Paul.    Station  Passenger  Agent;    W.  F.    Geisebt. 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  B.  W.  FrauENTHAL.  Ticket  Agent,  Union  Station, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. .  R.  O.  Haase.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN,  OHIO,  W.  C.  FRANCE.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES,  IND. ,  W.  P.  Townsend.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
■WASHINGTON,  D.  C. ,  1117  G  Street,  N.  W.,  S.  B.  Hege.  District  Passenger  Agent ;    H.  P.  Baldwin.  City    Passenger  Agent; 

E.  A.  Baughman,  Passenger  Agent;   H.  R.    HOWSER.  Ticket  Agent.      619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  W.  V.  FiSKE.  Ticket  Agent. 

New  Union  Station.  Massachusetts  and  Delaware  Avenues,  Jos.  Kamps.  Ticket  Agent. 
WHEELING.  W.   VA.,  B.  A  O.  Station,  T.  C.  Bubke.    Traveling   Passenger  Agent;    A.   L.   Irwin.    Station   Ticket   Agent. 

McLure  House,  O.  R.  WoOD.  City  Ticket  Agent. 
WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Station.  J.  E.  HiTCH.  Ticket  Agent.    814  Market  Street.  W.  Fulton.  Ticket  Agent. 

H.  A.  Miller.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
WTNCHESTER.  V  A. .  T.  B.  Patton.  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTOWTi.  OHIO.  James  Aiken,  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO,  Jas.  H.  LeE.  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  BALTIMORE  Export  A  Import  Co.,  Limited.  23,  24  and  25  BilUter  Street,  London,  E.  C;  H  Water 

Street.  Liverpool.  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  A  U.  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


C.  W.  BASSETT,  General  Paesenger  Agent,  B.  N.  AUSTIN.  General  Paseeager  Agent, 

Baltimore  Sc  Ohio  Lines  East,  Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  West.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  B.  MARTIN.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R..  Baltimore.  Md. 
GENERAL  OFFICES:  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  BUILDING.  BALTIMORE.   MD 


Baltimore  &  Ohio 

SCHEDULES  EASY  TO  REMEMBER 


From  Washington 

to  New  York 

"EVERY  ODD  HOUR" 

7,  9,  11,  1,3  and  5  o'clock 
also  at  12.00  midnight  and  2.52  a.  m. 


From  New  York 

to  Washington 

"EVERY  EVEN  HOUR" 

8,  10,  12,  2,  4  and  6  o'clock 
also  at  7.00  p.  m.  and  1.30  a.  m. 

<Time  shown  from  Liberty  Street;  23d  Street,  10  minutes  earlier 
except  midnight  train  at  1  1.50  p.  m.) 


Between  Baltimore 

and  Washington 

"Every  Hour  on  the  Hour" 

DURING  THE  DAY,  WEEK  DAYS 
BOTH    DIRECTIONS 


A 


im 


In  connection  with  the  Washington  Southern  Railway 
and    Richmond,    Fredericksburg  &    Potomac    Railroad 


Through  Pullman  Service 

BETWEEN 

PITTSBURG 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

DAILY    IN   BOTH    DIRECTIONS 

Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 


Lv  PITTSBURG,   B.  &   0 6.00  pm 

Ar   WASHINGTON  .New  Union  Stationi.  .    2.37  am 

Lv  WASHINGTON,   R.  F.  &  P 4.20  am 

Ar  RICHMOND,    Byrd   St 7.50  am 


Lv 

RICHMOND,  R. 

F.  &  P.,  Byrd  St. 

.    8.20  pm 

Ar 

WASHINGTON 

iNew  Union  Stationt. 

.  11.50  pm 

Lv 

WASHINGTON, 

B.  &  O 

.12.30  am 

Ar 

PITTSBURG     . 

.    8.50  am 

SHORTEST    ROUTE 
BEST     SERVICE 


DINING  CAR  SERVES  BREAKFAST  INTO   PITTSBURG 


A 


mmMm® 


Through  Parlor  Car  Line 


BETWEEN 


New  York  Baltimore 

Philadelphia       Washington 
Richmond,  Va. 


and 


DAILY    EXCEPT   SUNDAY.  VIA 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Washington  Southern  Railway  and 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad 


Leave 
Leave 
Leave 
Leave 
Leave 
Arrive 
Leave 
Arrive 


Leave 

Arrive 
Leave 
Arrive 
Arrive 
Arrive 
Arrive 
Arrive 


SOUTHBOUND 

NEW  YORK,  23d  Street  Terminal 
NEW  YORK,  Liberty  Street       -        -        -        -        - 
PHILADELPHIA,  24th  and  Chestnut  Street  Station 
BALTIMORE,  Mt.  Royal  Station  -        -        - 

BALTIMORE,  Camden  Station  .        .        -        - 

WASHINGTON,  Union  Station     -        -        -        - 
WASHINGTON,  Union  Station        .        .        -        - 
RICHMOND,  Byrd  Street  Station 

NORTHBOUND 

RICHMOND,  Byrd  Street  Station 
WASHINGTON,  Union  Station        -        .        -        - 
WASHINGTON,  Union  Station     -        -        -        - 
BALTIMORE,  Camden  Station          -        -        -        - 
BALTIMORE,  Mt.  Royal  Station 
PHILADELPHIA,  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets    - 
NEW  YORK,  Liberty  Street           ...        - 
NEW  YORK,  23d  Street 


9.50  am 
10.00  am 
12.30  n'n 
2.43  pm 
3.00  pm 
3.50  pm 
4.50  pm 
9.00  pm 


12.01  n'n 
2  45  pm 
3.00  pm 
3.44  pm 
3.52  pm 
5.50  pm 
8.00  pm 
8.10  pm 


From  Richmond  to  Washington  only  2  hours,  43  minutes 
From  Washington  to  New  York  only  5  hours 


"Royal  Limited"  '"^TrTHJ"*"  Royal  Blue  Line 

All   Pullman     Famous  Table  d'hote  Dinner 


Only  8  Hours  Richmond  fo  New  York 


FINEST    DAY    TRAIN    IN    AMERICA" 


ROYAL    BLUE    LINE 


=  THE  = 


''Royal  Limited 

SPLENDID 
APPOINTMENTS 


99 


THE  best  appointed  trains 
between  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Philadelpliia  and  New 
Yorli  are  tliose  ol  tlie  Royal 
Blue  Line,  leaving  Washington 
"Every  Odd  Hour"  and  \ew 
York  "Every  Even  Hour" 
during  the  day. 

tJIAII  trains  have  Pullman  serv- 
ice, and  dining  cars  serve  all 
meals. 

CljThe  finest  train  of  the  series 
is  the  "Royal  Limited,"  making 
the  run  in  each  direction  in 
FIVE  HOURS. 

CJI  ft  is  all  Pullman,  but  no  extra 
fare  is  charged.  The  cafe- 
smoking,  parlor  and  observa- 
tion cars  are  superb,  and  an 
excellent  table  d'hote  dinner  is 
served,  fl  Lighted  by  electricity 
throughout.  Electric  fans  in 
all  cars,  making  atmosphere 
delightful. 


—  THE  — 

"Royal  Limited" 

CONVENIENT 

SCHEDULE 

s 

NORTHBOUND 

Lv.  Washington 

3.00  pm 

New  Union  Station 

Ar.  Baltimore 

3.44  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Lv.  Baltimore 

3.48  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Lv.  Baltimore 

3.52  pm 

Mt.  Royal  Station. 

Ar.  Wilmington 

5.17  pm 

Ar.  Philadelphia 

5.50  pm 

24lh  and  Cliestnut. 

Ar.  New  York 

8.00  pm 

liberty  Street. 

Ar.  New  York 

8.10  pm 

23d  Street. 

SOUTHBOUND 

Lv.  New  York 

3.50  pm 

23d  Street. 

Lv.  NewYork 

4.00  pm 

Liberty  Street. 

Lv.  Philadelphia 

6.12  pm 

24tli  and  Ctiestnut. 

Lv.  Wilmington 

6.44  pm 

Ar,  Baltimore 

8.09  pm 

Mt.  Royal  Station. 

Ar.  Baltimore 

8.13  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Lv.  Baltimore 

8.16  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Ar.  Washington 

9.00  pm 

New  Union  Station 

Deer  Park   Hotel 

DEER      PARK,      MARYLAND 


Delightful  Summer  Resort  on  the 
"Glades"  of  the  Alleghenies 

This  famous  hostelry  on  the  superb  phiteau  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains, known  as  the  "  Glades."  will  open  June  30,  after  a  complete  reno- 
vation of  the  entire  property,  making  it  thoroughly  up-to-date.  The 
hotel  and  cottages  are  provided  with  gas.  electricity  and  water  from 
their  own  systems. 

The  popularity  of  Dekr  Park  is  due  to  its  desirable  altitude,  2,800 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  out  of  reach  of  malaria  and  mosquitoes:  and  its 
magnificent  parking  of  500  acres  of  forest  and  lawn,  and  miles  of  per- 
fectly kept  roadways,  afford  most  delightful  surroundings. 

It  is  thoroughly  modern  as  to  improvements  and  equipment,  with 
Bowling  Alleys.  Billiard  Rooms,  Tennis  Courts,  Golf  Links,  Swimming 
Pools.  Livery,  etc..  and  the  delightful  rooms  and  excellent  cuisine  are 
not  surpassed.  No  mountain  resort  equals  it  for  accessibility— only 
eleven  hours  ride  from  Cincinnati  or  New  York;  nine  and  one-half  hours 
from  Philadelphia:  seven  hours  from  Baltimore:  six  hours  from  Wash- 
ington: seven  hours  from  Pittsburg:  ten  hours  from  Columbus:  twenty- 
one  hours  from  St.  Louis,  and  nineteen  hours  from  Chicago,  via  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Deer  Park  guests  can  bike  through  sleeping  cars  from  any  of  these 
cities  and  alight  at  the  hotel  without  change  of  cars.  The  Dining  Car 
service  is  excellent.  Very  few  summer  resorts  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
through  train  and  Pullman  car  service  from  all  points  such  as  Deer  Park. 

For  rates  in  hotel,  annexes  or  cottages,  or  illustrated  booklets  and 
floor  plans,  apply  to 

W.  E.  BURWELL.  Manager. 

Deer  Park.  Maryland. 
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Summer  Excursion 
Tickets 

On  sale  until  September  30 

With  Return   Limit  October  31,  1908 
TO 

MOUNTAIN 

LAKE  and 

SEASHORE 
RESORTS 

AT 

VERY  LOW  RATES 


Apply  to  any  ticket  agent  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
for  Summer  Resort  or  Seashore  Folder 


lllM®M 


TO   THE 


42d  National  Encampment  G.  A.R. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

August  31— September  5,  1908 

VERY  LOW  RATES 

East  of  the  Ohio  River 

Tickets  on  sale  August  2/  to  30,  good  to  return  until  Sept.  15,  igo8. 

West  of  the  Ohio  River 

Tickets  on  sale  August  28  to  31,  good  to  return  until  Sept.  15,  1908. 

Extension  of  Return  Limit 

By  deposit  of  ticket  by  original  purchaser  in  person  with  Joint  Vali- 
dating Agent  at  Toledo  not  later  than  Sept.  15,  and  payment  of  $1.00 
at  time  of  deposit,  return  limit  will  be  extended  until  Oct.  15,  igoB. 

For  detailed  information  call  on  Ticket  Agents  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 


THE   PROGRAM 

1.  MONDAY — Reception  of  visitors. 

2.  MONDAY  NIGHT— River  Carnival— Reception  by  Committees  at  Memorial  Hall. 

3.  TUESDAY— Unveilingof  Meigs"  Monument  at  Perrysburg,  participated  in  by  the  Governors  of  Ohio, 

Pennsylvania,  X'irginia  and  Kentucky. 

4.  TUESDAY  NIGHT— Speeches  of  welcome  at  the  Valentine  Theater,  by  Governor  Harris,  of  Ohio; 

Mayor  Whitlock,  of  Toledo;  Dept.  Commander  Shearer,  of  Ohio,  and  J.  Kent  Hamilton.  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  will  introduce  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  who  will  preside, 
receiving  greetings  from  the  W.  R.  C.  and  allied  patriotic  organizations,  wjth  four  campfires  in 
different  portions  of  the  city  this  same  evening. 

5.  WEDNESDAY— Great  parade,  commencing  at  lo  a.  m.,  over  two  miles  of  smooth  streets,  mostly, in 

the  shade. 

6.  WEDNESDAY  NIGHT— Illustrated  muster  at  the  Valentine  Theater,  with  four  other  campfires  in 

different  portions  of  the  city. 

7.  THURSDAY— At  ii  a.  m.  business  session  of  the  j^d  National  Encampment,  the  W.  R.  C.  and  other 

allied  patriotic  organizations. 

8.  THURSDAY  NIGHT— F"our  campfires,  as  well  as  the  pyrotechnical  display,  by  Pain,  of  Sheridan's 

Ride,  which  will  also  have  been  produced  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  nights, 
g.  FRIDAY— Business  sessions  of  the   Grand  Army  and  other  organizations. 

10.  SATURDAY— Steamboat  excursions  and  dinner  on  the  lake. 

11.  There  will  be  steamboat  excursions  from  the  wharf  in  Toledo  to  the  light  house  and  return,  a  distance 

of  twenty  miles,  every  hour  during  the  entire  week. 

12.  Daily  steamboat  excursions  to  Put-in-Bay.  Detroit.  Sandusky.  Cleveland.  Sugar  Island.  Cedar  Point. 

and  half-hourly  excursions  to  the  Battle  of  Falling  Timbers,  Fort  Meigs,  Fort  Miami  and  Fort 
Stephenson. 


Taxameter  Cab  Service 

23d   Street  Terminal 

NEW  YORK    CITY 


New   Union    Station 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio 

R.  R.  TERMINALS 


Taxameter  Tariff 

REDUCED  SUMMER  RATES 

The  Taxameter  measures  accurately  the  distance  traveled  and  the 
waitino;  time,  and  automatically  computes,  indicates  and  records  the 
exact  fare  for  the  service  rendered. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  passenger  is  the  sum  of  the  figures 
shown  by  the  indicator  marl<ed  "Fare"  and  by  the  indicator  marked 
"Extras." 

Distance — All  Vehicles 

Initial  charge  (which  pays  (or  the  first  one-half  mile  or  fraction  thereof ).. .  $  .30 
Each  quarter  mile  thereafter 10 

Waiting 

Landaulets .  each  six  minutes $  .10 

Hansom.  Coupe.  Brougham  or  Victoria,  each  ten  minutes  (only  60  cents  an 

hour)  10 

Extras— All  Vehicles 

Trunk $  .20 

For  ordering  a  cab  each  mile  or  fraction  thereof  from  stand  or  station  to 

point  ordered 20 

From  One  to  Five  Passengers  Carried  at  the  Above  Rates 

All  ferriage  and  bridge  toils,  both  going  and  returning,  must  be 
paid  by  the  passenger. 
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Toledo,  Ohio,  in  History 

An  Interesting  Historical  Companion-piece  to  thie  "Maumee  River  in 
History,"   Publislied  in   June   "Book  of  the   Royal   Blue." 

In  advance  of  the  Forty-second  National  Encampment,    G.  A.  R. ,  at   Toledo,  Ohio,  during  the 

week  of  August  31st,  the     National  Tribune, ' '  oj  Washington,  published  the  folloiving 

interesting  sketch  oJ  Toledo  and  the  historical  country  surrowiding  it. 


TOLEDO  and  the  country 
of  which  it  is  the  metrop- 
ohs  has  a  lontj  and  im- 
portant history.  It  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  the 
great  scheme  for  building 
a  magnificent  French  em- 
pire in  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Mississippi.  At  Quebec  and  New 
Orleans  the  French  controlled  the  mouths 
of  the  two  great  rivers,  and  they  were 
striving  to  complete  possession  of  the  im- 
perial stretch  of  territory  drained  by  those 
great  waters.      In  those  days  lines  of  travel, 


both  by  the  Indians  and  those  who  followed 
them,  were  by  the  streams,  which  they 
ascended  to  the  headwaters,  and  then  car- 
ried their  canoes  over  into  the  headwaters 
of  the  ne.xt  river.  The  places  where  these 
carryings  were  made  were  called  port- 
ages," which  accounts  for  the  number  of 
places  of  that  name  in  the  country.  The 
first  line  of  communication  established  by 
the  French  between  their  New  World 
capitals  was  to  go  from  Quebec  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario,  along  Ontario 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  carry 
over  into  Lake  Erie,  then  by  the  way  of 
Lake  Huron  and  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw 
into  Lake  Michigan,  down  Lake  Michigan 
to  Chicago,  and  by  the  way  of  the  Illinois 
Ri\er  reach  the  Mississippi.  In  the  nearly 
two  centuries  in  which  they  held  the  country 
they  shortened  the  route  by  establishing  a 
post  at  Detroit  in  1701,  and  thence  going 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee  Ri\er.  They 
went  up  the  Maumee  River  from  what  is 
now  Toledo  to  what  is  now  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  and  thence  crossed  over  into  the 
Wabash  \'alley,  descending  that  river  to  the 
Ohio  and  thence  to  New  Orleans.  This 
shortened  the  transit  between  the  two  strong- 
holds several  hundred  miles,  an  important 
item  in  the  long  and  toilsome  journey.  To 
control  this  route  they  established  a  fort — 
Fort  Miami — just  abo\e  Toledo,  at  the  foot 
(if  the    Maumee    Rapids,    another    fort   at 
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Fort  Wayne,  and  a  third  at  \'incennes. 
They  tried  to  still  further  shorten  the  route 
by  comino;  across  from  the  Niasrara  River 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Alleirhany.  It 
was  their  establishment  of  a  fort  on  the 
present  site  of  Pittsburg  which  broujjht  them 
into  collision  with  the  English  settlers  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

Thus  the  country  around  Toledo  became 
a  storm  center  of  battle  for  more  than  100 
years.  When  the  country  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
cisive battle  at  Quebec,  the  British  took 
possession  of  all  the  country  and  the  forts 
guarding  it  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Alleghanies,  leaving  the  French  in  the  great 
Louisiana  Territory  tributarj' to  NewOrleans. 
This  brought  about  that  wonderful  con- 
federation of  Indians  known  as  Pontiac's 
conspiracy.  Pontiac  was  one  of  the  great- 
est geniuses  the  Indian  race  has  ever  pro- 
duced. He  was  an  Ottawa  Indian  and  his 
mother  an  Ojibwav.  The  French  had 
always  managed  the  Indians  far  better  than 
did  the  British,  and  Pontiac  took  the  lead 
in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  country  for  the 
Indians  and  drive  out  the  intruders.  The 
story  of  this  conspiracy  has  been  told  by 
Parkman,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing episodes  in  American  history.  Pontiac 
and  his  mother  lived  at  what  is  now  Toledo. 
Although  his  tribe  was  not  prominent  among 
the  Indians,  he  managed  in  some  wonderful 
way  to  unite  all  the  tribes  in  that  great 
stretch  of  country  in  a  simultaneous  effort. 
The  aflFair  was  planned  with  the  greatest 
skill  and  executed  with   surprising  success. 


Each  tribe  was  given  one  of  the  forts  to 
capture  upon  the  day  set,  while  Pontiac 
reserved  for  himself  the  most  important, 
that  of  Detroit.  By  one  stratagem  or 
another  the  Indians  gained  access  to  the 
block-houses  in  all  but  four  of  the  fourteen 
posts  garrisoned  b\-  the  British.  'Fhe  four 
were  Niagara,  Fort  Pitt,  Ligonier  and  De- 
troit. At  iMackinaw,  which  was  the  key 
to  the  Upper  Lakes,  the  garrison  was 
slaughtered  to  the  last  child.  Pontiac  was 
betrayed  by  an  Indian  girl  in  his  stratagem 
to  gain  possession  of  Detroit,  and  then  be- 
gan something  which  the  Indians  had  never 
before  attempted,  a  siege  of  the  place.  For 
five  months  he  invested  it,  beat  off  all 
succoring  parties,  and  brought  the  garrison 
to  the  point  of  starvation.  He  had  organ- 
ized a  commissary  department,  and  supplied 
his  warriors  with  meat  brought  in  by  the 
tribes  which  were  not  in  the  lines  of  invest- 
ment. He  was  at  last  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  by  his  followers  despairing  of 
success  and  deserting  him. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolution  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  ceded 
to  the  Americans,  but  the  British  retained 
the  forts,  and  hoped  by  stirring  up  the 
Indians  to  prevent  the  Americans  taking 
possession  and  getting  the  trade.  They 
occupied  the  old  French  fort  at  the  foot  of 
the  Maumee  Rapids,  seven  miles  above 
Toledo,  and  this  became  a  center  for  the 
Indians,  who  were  raiding  the  American 
settlers  that  had  ventured  into  Ohio  and 
Indiana  in  great  numbers. 

An  expedition  was  sent  against  them  from 
Cincinnati  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Joshua  Harmar,  then  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  little  American  army,  but  it 
was  surprised  and  nearly  all  of  the  troops 
massacred  before  they  could  reach  safety  at 
Cincinnati. 

Another  much  more  formidable  expedi- 
tion was  organized  under  Gen.  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  of  high 
reputation.  He  advanced  to  a  point  about 
midway  between  Cincinnati  and  Toledo, 
when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  and 
his  force  nearly  all  massacred. 

A  third  expedition  was  organized  under 
Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  the  Mad  Anthonv 
\Vayne  of  Stony  Point  fame.  He  advanced 
to  the  junction  of  the  Auglaize  and  .Maumee 
rivers,  where  he  built  a  fort  called  Fort  Defi- 
ance on  the  present  site  of  Defiance,  Ohio. 
There  he  stored  his  provisions  and  pushed 
on  toward  the  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee 
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Rapids.  He  brought  the  Indians  to  hattle 
at  the  place  called  Fallen  Timbers,  about 
two  miles  from  the  fort,  and  inflicted  a 
crushing  defeat  upon  them.  The  Indians 
were  driv  en  back  under  the  guns  of  the  fort. 
Incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the  British  in 
instigating  the  troubles,  Wayne  advanced  to 
within  gunshot  of  the  fort,  with  his  drimis 
beating  in  challenge  to  the  British  to  come 
out  and  tight  him.  This  was  in  1794,  and 
ga\e  temporary  peace  to  the  settlers.  The 
British  gave  up  the  fort  and  also  that  at 
Detroit,  which  the  Americans  occupied. 

Detroit  is  sixty  miles  north  of  Toledo. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  Gen- 
eral Hull  made  a  cowardly  surrender  of 
Detroit,  and  the  British  were  once  more  in 
a  position  to  harass  that  country.  A  force 
from  Kentuck\',  under  General  W^inchester, 
was  sent  forward  to  the  Ri\er  Raisin,  but 
his  force  was  surprised  and  massacred.  The 
British  then  advanced  to  the  old  Fort  Miami, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  seven  miles  above 
Toledo.  Then  all  the  energies  of  the 
Americans  were  devoted  to  driving  them 
back,  and  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison, 
raising  an  army  of  regulars  and  Kentucky 
and  Ohio  militia,  took  up  his  position  across 
the  ri\er  from  Fort  Miami,  building  what 
was  for  the  time  a  highly  important  position 
called  Fort  Meigs,  in  honor  of  the  governor 
of  Ohio.  General  Proctor  commanded  the 
British  forces  in  Fort  Miami,  and  Tecumseh 
the  Indians  gathered  around  it.  For  some 
weeks  there  was  constant  fighting  between 
the  forces,  and  there  occurred  the  fourth  of 
those  terrible  massacres  which  made  such 
a  doleful  impress  upon  the  early  history  of 
the  country.  Colonel  Dudley,  commanding 
a  regiment  of  Kentucky  militia,  advanced  as 
far  as  Fort  Defiance,  where  he  received 
orders  to  come  on  down  the  river,  land  on 
the  left  bank,  drive  the  British  out  of  some 
batteries  which  annoyed  Fort  A'leigs,  spike 
the  guns  and  immediately  return  to  his 
boats,  cross  the  ri\er  and  come  into  Fort 
Meigs.  His  militiamen  were  so  excited 
over  their  victory  in  capturing  the  British 
batteries  that  they  could  not  be  restrained, 
and  pursued  the  British  out  into  the  country, 
which  Tecumseh  saw,  and  immediately 
threw  his  Indians  between  them  and  the 
river,  cutting  them  off  from  retreat  or  help. 
Nearh'  the  whole  regiment  was  slaughtered. 
In  the  old  days  the  people  of  Kentuck\  and 
Ohio  had  \i\id  and  mournful  memories  of 
what  they  called  massacres,"  accenting 
the  last  syllable.      They  had  all  lost  friends 


and  relati\es  in  these  bloody  slaughters.  At 
Fremont,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Toledo, 
Fort  Stephenson  guarded  the  entrance  to  the 
Sandusky  River  as  Fort  Meigs  guarded  the 
approach  by  the  Maumee.  Defeated  in  the 
siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  Proctor  attacked  Fort 
Stephenson,  which  was  gallantly  defended 
by  Lieutenant  Croghan,  and  the  attack  was 
repulsed. 

perry's  victory 

The  British  at  that  time  had  control  of 
all  the  lakes  by  means  of  a  small  flotilla  of 
war  vessels  commanded  by  a  veteran  British 
sailor.  Captain  Barclay.  Before  the  British 
could  be  expelled  from  that  region  and 
peace  given  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Michigan  this  flotilla  had  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  went  to  Erie,  Pa.,  to  build  a  flotilla 
for  the  purpose.  He  accomplished  this 
work  after  the  most  arduous  exertions,  since 
mechanics'  tools,  cannon  shot  and  the 
hea\y  equipments  necessary  had  to  be  trans- 
ported through  the  unbroken  wilderness  to 
the  point  of  construction.  After  incredible 
labors  he  succeeded  in  building  and  equip- 
ping a  small  flotilla  of  two  twenty-ton  brigs 
and  eight  smaller  vessels,  manned  by  about 
400  officers  and  men.  He  was  ready  for 
action  by  the  close  of  July,  181. ■!,  and,  sail- 
ing out,  took  up  his  position  in  the  little 
archipelago,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Toledo.  From  this  point  he  could  watch 
the  British  vessels,  which  were  at  Maiden, 
the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  distant.      The  British  were 
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waiting  the  construction  of  another  vessel, 
which  would  make  them  superior  to  the 
American  flotilla.  Perry  made  Put-in-Bay, 
an  excellent  harbor,  his  station,  and  deployed 
his  vessels  in  front  of  it  to  watch  the  British. 
From  this  he  watched  the  enemy,  hopin<; 
that  they  would  come  out  and  offer  him 
battle,  but  they  did  not,  and  he  at  last  deter- 
mined to  sail  directly  upon  Maiden  when 
the  wind  favored,  and  attack  them  at  their 
anchorage. 

On  the  bright,  beautiful  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 10,  1813,  he  was  delighted  to  see  the 
British  emerge  from  Maiden  in  battle  array, 
and  he  immediately  put  his  squadron  in 
motion  to  meet  them.  His  instructions 
were  to  each  commander  to  engage  his 
antagonist  at  close  quarters  and  fight  to  a 
sharp  finish.  Every  vessel  was  assigned  its 
opponent  in  the  British  line.  Perry  made 
the  brig  Lawrence  his  flagship  and  hoisted 
on  it  a  square  battle  flag  with  the  last  words 
of  Captain  Lawrence,  'Don't  give  up  the 
ship. " 

A  light  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
southwest,  but  hardly  strong  enough  to 
enable  him  to  maneuver  his  vessels  satisfac- 
torily. On  the  Lawrence  Perry  led  directly 
for  the  British  fleet,  and  was  soon  engaged 
with  the  whole  of  it,  as  the  light  wind  did 
not  enable  the  other  vessels  to  come  to  his 
assistance.  At  least  this  is  the  allegation, 
and  it  became  the  subject  of  a  bitter  feud 
between  Perrj'  and  Captain  Elliot,  his  next  in 
command.  It  was  claimed  that  the  Niagara, 
which  Elliot  commanded,  was  the  fastest 
sailer  in  the  squadron,  and  could  have  been 
easily  brought  up.  In  a  short  time  the 
Lawrence  was  battered  into  a  hopeless 
wreck,  when  Perry,  taking  his  battle  flag 
with  him,  went  to  the  Niagara,  which  he 
brought  up  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  send- 
ing Elliot  to  take  command  of  the  smaller 
vessels  and  bring  them  into  action.  He  ran 
the  Niagara  through  the  British  line,  sweep- 
ing the  opposing  ships  with  double-shotted 
guns  as  he  passed  them.  His  other  officers 
came  up  in  the  meanwhile,  and  within  eight 
minutes  had  pierced  the  British  line,  their 
vessels  began  to  surrender,  and  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  victory  of  the  Americans 
was  complete.  Thereupon  Perry  sent  his 
famous    dispatch    to     General     Harrison : 

We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours;  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner 
and  one  sloop. " 

Having  gained  control  of  the  waters. 
General  Harrison  immediatelv  advanced  the 


land  forces,  driving  Proctor  and  Tecumseh 
before  him.  He  overtook  them  at  a  little 
river  in  Canada  called  the  Thames,  and 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat,  in  which 
Tecumseh  was  slain.  This  virtually  ter- 
minated the  war  in  the  Northwest. 

The  next  war  had  a  serio-comic  phase. 
There  had  been  some  uncertainty  in  es- 
tablishing the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio 
when  the  State  was  organized.  From  the 
very  first  it  had  been  expected  that  a  great 
city  would  rise  at  or  near  Toledo,  and  when 
the  canals  were  planned  to  connect  Lake 
Erie  with  the  Ohio  Ri\  er,  by  the  way  of  the 
Wabash  and  Maumee  rivers,  Michigan 
aspired  to  have  control  of  the  mouth  of  the 
canals  near  Toledo,  and  asserted  her 
sovereignty    over    that    strip    of    territory. 

The  State  of  Ohio  resisted,  the  militia 
was  called  out,  and  war  between  the  States 
seemed  imminent.  It  was  settled,  however 
with  no  more  bloodshed  than  a  partisan  of 
Ohio  being  stabbed  by  an  ardent  Michigan 
enthusiast.  Michigan  was  pacified  by  giving 
her  the  upper  peninsula. 

During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  a  large 
number  of  Confederate  officers  were  con- 
fined on  Johnson's  Island,  in  the  harbor  of 
Sandusky.  An  expedition  was  organized  at 
Maiden  to  capture  the  Michigan,  the  only 
war  vessel  on  the  lakes,  and  release  the 
prisoners.  The  expedition,  led  by  a  man 
named  Beall,  took  possession  of  the  steamer 
from  Detroit  when  she  reached  Maiden, 
ran  on  to  Put-in-Bay,  where  they  captured 
and  sunk  a  steamer  from  Toledo,  and  then 
struck  out  for  Johnson's  Island,  where  they 
expected  to  find  the  Michigan  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  fellow-conspirators.  This 
part  of  the  plot  had  miscarried,  and  the' 
raiders  ran  their  boat  back  to  Maiden, 
where  they  dispersed  into  Canada. 

Toledo  was  officially  recognized  as  a 
community  in  1835,  when  the  County  of 
Lucas  was  organized  by  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio,  and  Toledo  was  designated  as  the 
seat  of  justice.  The  name  Toledo  was 
suggested  by  James  Irving  Browne  in  a 
meeting,  in  1833,  of  the  citizens  of  the 
towns  of  Port  Lawrence  and  \'istula  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  consolidating  the  inter- 
ests of  two  rival  municipalities. 

Human  nature  was  about  the  same  in 
early  days  as  now;  the  pioneers  were  ambi- 
tious and  rival  towns  sprang  up  along  the 
Maumee.  From  a  map  made  in  1836  there 
appeared  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  in 
succession,     Maumee,     Miami,     Marengo, 
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Toledo  and  Manhattan,  while  on  the  east 
side  were  found  Perrysburg,  Oregon  and 
Lucas  City.  Of  these  Marengo,  Oregon 
and  Lucas  City  soon  ceased  to  exist,  while 
Manhattan  was  lost  in  Toledo,  as  also 
Ironville,  largely  a  successor  to  Lucas  City. 
In  1837  the  town  of  Toledo  became  the 


city  of  Toledo  in  accordance  with  a  law  made 
and  provided  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio. 
The  city  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
prosperous  municipalities  in  the  Middle 
West,  with  a  population  of  nearly  180,000. 
Its  surrounding  resorts  are  second  to  none 
in  natural  and  artificial  beauty  of  landscape. 
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l^axameter  Cabs 

Taxicab  Service  Established  at  23d   Street  Terminal,  New  York  City, 
and  New  Union  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 


lf/JS!SrnAXAMETER  cab  service 
iy. ^  n^i  *>i\^n  ^^*  been  established  at  the 
2.id  Street  terminal  of 
the  Baltimore  &:  Ohio 
Railroad,  New  York  City, 
and  passengers  now  have 
the  benefit  of  this  modern 
cab  ser\  ice  at  reasonable  rates,  avoiding  the 
uncomfortable  features  of  bargaining  with  a 
metropolitan  "Jehu."  There  are  several 
kinds  of  vehicles  in  this  service,  the  hansom, 
coupe,  brougham  or  Victoria,  for  one  or 
two  passengers,  and  the  landaulet,  accom- 
modating as  many  as  fi\e  passengers. 
These  vehicles  are  equipped  with  automatic 
fare  indicators,  called  taxameters ;  the  pas- 
senger pays  the  machine,  not  the  driver. 
The  taxameter  measures  accurately  the 
distance  traveled  and  the  waiting  time  con- 
sumed, and  automaticallycomputes,  indicates 
and  records  the  e,\act  fare  for  the  service 
rendered.  It  shows  exactly  the  amount  to 
be  paid,  both  for  fare  and  such  extras  as 
trunks,  and  by  looking  at  the  indicator  the 
passenger  may  know  how  much  of  a  charge 
is  being  made  at  any  moment  during  the 
use  of  the  \ehicle. 

The  driver  is  charged  with  all  amounts 
registered  and  is  not  permitted  to  make  any 
reductions  therefrom,  but  will,  if  required, 
give   a    receipt    for   the   amount   paid,    and 


complaints  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  charge 
can  be  made  to  the  company  either  person- 
ally or  in  writing,  giving  the  hour,  date, 
driver,  cab  number,  number  of  passengers 
carried,  distance  traveled  and  waiting  time 
consumed,  stating  wherein  the  charge  is 
supposed  to  be  incorrect;  these  claims  will 
receive  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 

There  are  a  number  of  taxameter  cab 
stands  in  New  York,  and  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  company  is  that  when  a  cab  is  ordered 
to  call  at  a  certain  address  the  person 
ordering  it  is  charged  for  the  time  consumed 
for  the  cab  to  go  from  the  nearest  available 
cab  stand  to  the  address  given  in  the  order; 
but  as  the  Baltimore  iS:  Ohio  2,^d  Street 
station  is  one  of  the  regular  stands,  a  passen- 
ger entering  New  York  is  not  subjected 
to  this  charge  when  taking  the  cab  at  the 
station  for  his  destination  in  the  city. 

When  a  cab  is  not  engaged  a  little  Hag  is 
displayed  above  the  ta.xameter,  which  indi- 
cates that  it  is  ready  for  hire.  When 
engaged,  the  flag  is  lowered  and  "  JU  cents" 
will  appear  under  the  word  Fare,"  which 
is  the  charge  for  the  first  half  mile  or  frac- 
tion thereof.  The  indicator  will  register 
thereafter  10  cents  for  each  quarter  mile, 
and  1 U  cents  for  each  wait  of  six  or  ten 
minutes,  according  to  the  vehicle  used. 
This  charge  is  for  the  exact  distance  traveled 
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and  the  exact  waiting  time  consumed, 
which  is  automatically  measured  by  the 
taxameter  and  o\er  which  the  driver  has 
no  control.  The  passenjrer  must  also  pay 
all  ferriage  or  bridge  tolls  both  going  and 
returning. 

To  secure  complete  protection,  the  pas- 
senger is  requested  to  see  that  the  flag  is 
lowered  at  the  beginning  of  service  and 
not  before;  that  the  flag  is  maintained  in 
that  position  during  the  ser\ice;  that  the 
flag  is  promptly  brought  to  '  Payment"' 
position  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  and 
left  there  until  the  charge  is  settled.  The 
passenger  thus  pays  for  what  he  gets. 

If  a  cab  is  disabled,  the  service  up  to  the 
disablement  must  be  paid  for,  and  fare  will 
be  charged  at  regular  rates,  which  means 
that  a  charge  of  50  cents  per  mile,  the 
legal  rate,  will  be  made,  or  SI. 00  per  hour 
for  waiting. 

The  present  schedule  of  rates  established 
for  all  \ chicles  is  thirty  (,^0)  cents  for  the 
first  half  mile  or  fraction  thereof,  and  ten 
(10)  cents  for  each  quarter  mile  thereafter. 
When  a  landaulet  is  used  and  kept  waiting, 
a  charge  of  10  cents  for  each  six  minutes  is 
made.  When  a  hansom,  coupe,  brougham 
or  Victoria  is  kept  waiting,  a  charge  of  ten 
(10)  cents  for  each  ten  minutes  is  made. 
These  rates  apply  to  the  vehicle  and  not  the 
niHiiber  of  passengers  carried;  the  same 
charge  is  made  for  one  person  as  is  made 
for  five,  should  one  of  the  larger  vehicles 
be   used. 

For  instance:  It  is  something  less  than 
two   miles  from  23d  Street  terminal  to  the 


Waldorf  Hotel;  the  charge  therefor  for 
either  one  or  five  persons  from  the  station, 
using  one  vehicle,  would  be  JO  cents  for 
the  first  half  mile  and  lU  cents  for  each  of 
the  remaining  six  quarter  miles  (60  cents), 
making  a  total  cost  of  90  cents  from  the 
station  to  the  hotel  for  the  entire  party, 
unless  there  were  extra  charges  made  for 
waiting  as  stated  abo\e. 

A  charge  of  twenty  (20)  cents  for  a 
trunk  is  made  when  accompanying  the 
\ehicle  and  party  from  station  to  destination 
in  the  city. 

The  taxameter  cab  may  be  used  for  any  ser- 
\ice  that  cab  con\eyances  are  generally  used 
for,  such  as  calling,  shopping,  receptions  and 
theater.  The  same  rules  go\  erning  charges 
apply,  except  e.xtra  charge  is  made  of  twenty 
( 20 )  cents  per  mile  or  fraction  thereof 
from  station  or  stand  to  point  ordered,  and  a 
siinilar  charge  for  return  is  made  when  dis- 
missed, north  of  155th  Street  or  outside  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  for  each  mile  or 
fraction  to  Times  Square. 

A  cab  ordered  and  not  used  must  be  paid 
for  up  to  the  time  the  driver  is  dismissed, 
including  the  charge  for  sending  it. 

Taxicab  service  has  also  been  established 
at  the  new  Union  Station,  Washington, 
D.  C,  under  practically  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  that  govern  the  service  in  New 
York.  For  illustration :  The  charge  for  a 
taxicab  from  the  station  to  the  New  Willard 
Hotel  is  seventy  (70)  cents,  or  thirty  ( .-iO ) 
cents  for  the  first  half  mile  and  ten  (10) 
cents  for  each  of  the  four  remaining  quar- 
ter miles. 
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(August  27,  1776) 
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THE    MARYLAND    BATTALION 

Spruce  Macaronis,  and  pretty  to  see, 
Tidy  and  dapper  and  gallant  were  we; 
Blooded,  fine  gentlemen,  proper  and  tall. 
Bold  in  a  fox-hunt  and  gay  at  a  ball; 
Prancing  salados,  so  martial  and  blufF, 
Billets  for  bullets,  in  scarlet  and  bluff — 
But  our  cockades  were  clasped  with  a  mother's  low  prayer. 
And  the  sweethearts  that  braided  the  sword  knots  were  fair." 

— John  Williamifj 


Palmer. 


iMONG  the  most  fiercely 
contested  battles  of  the 
Revolution  was  that  of  the 
conflict  on  Long  Island, 
August  27,  1776,  and  one 
in  which  the  American 
forces  suffered  a  terrible 
and  depressing  defeat — a  defeat  from  which 
they  did  not  recover  for  nearly  a  year. 
On  this  bloody  field  were  performed  deeds 
of  valor  that  were  not  eclipsed  at  any  other 
period  of  the  long  and  exhausting  contest. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  from  Maryland,  who  fought  des- 
perately in  the  action  and  finally  saved  the 
remnant  of  the  Continental  forces  from 
annihilation. 

It  was  at  this  dark  and  gloomy  period  — 
just  previous  to  the  battle  —  that  the  Mary- 
land Line  —  as  the  troops  were  called  that 
were  from  Maryland  —  were  destined  to 
enter  the  field  of  conflict. 

In  the  fifteen  months  previous  a  number 
of  reverses  had  been  sustained  by  the  pa- 
triots, and  the  hopes  of  many  had  been 
shattered  who  had  indulged  an  idea  of  either 
an  early  peace  or  a  reconciliation  with  the 
mother  country. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  in  the 
spring  of  1776,  the  British  commander. 
General  Howe,  returned  to  Halifax  to  await 
reinforcements.  Conceiving  the  idea,  how- 
ever, of  seizing  New  York,  he  embarked 
for  that  port  and  arrived  off  Long  Island 
towards  the  latter  part  of  June,  1776.  He 
was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of 
joy  by  the  Tory  portion  of  the   inhabitants 


of  Long  Island,  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
many  of  whom  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  embodied  themselves  into  a  corps  and 
joined  his  forces. 

In  July  Admiral  Howe  joined  his  brother 
with  a  fleet  of  150  sail  and  a  reinforcement 
of  20,000,  swelling  his  force  to  30,000, 
while  the  American  army  only  numbered 
17,000,  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  these  were 
sick  and  unfit  for  duty. 

This  number  was  soon  to  be  increased 
by  the  Maryland  contingent. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  six  companies  under 
Colonel  Smallwood,  from  Annapolis,  and 
three  from  Baltimore,  embarked  for  the 
head  of  the  Elk  River  (now  Elkton,  Cecil 
Co.,  Md.),  where  they  marched  to  New 
York  and  were  incorporated  into  Lord 
Stirling's  brigade.  They  were  well  ap- 
pointed and  organized,  composed  of  the 
flower  of  Maryland's  sons,  who  had  already 
acquired  the  skill  and  precision  of  trained 
soldiers.  Their  scarlet  and  buff  uniforms 
and  well-polished  arms  contrasted  strangely 
with  those  of  the  New  England  troops,  and 
says  Graydon:  "There  was  none  by  whom 
an  unofficer-like  appearance  and  deportment 
could  be  tolerated  less  than  by  a  Mary- 
lander,  who  at  this  time  was  distinguished 
by  the  most  fashionable  cut  coat,  the  most 
macaroni  cocked  hat,  and  the  hottest  blood 
in  the  Union." 

Arriving  at  a  time  when  the  army  was 
lamentably  deficient  in  discipline,  they  im- 
mediately won  the  confidence  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  from  the  moment  of 
their  arrival  were  thrown  out  upon  the 
advanced   posts,    and   disposed   as  covering 
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parties.  The  four  independent  companies 
remaining;  in  Maryland  were  ordered  to  join 
Colonel  Smallwood,  as  also  the  flyinR  camp, 
then  rapidly  organizing. 

The  British  plan  of  operations  de\eloped 
August  22  by  the  landing  at  Gravesend  Bay 
of  Howe's  first  division,  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  it  comprising  9,000  men  and  forty 
guns,  officered  by  such  famous  leaders  as 
Clinton,  the  Earls  of  Cornwallis  and  Percy, 
Generals  Grant  and  Erskine.  These 
troops,  pushing  back  Colonel  Hand's  regi- 
ment to  the  hills  to  the  north,  extended 
their  lines  from  the  Narrows  ferry  through 
Utrecht  and  Gravesend  to  Flatbush  village, 
while  Cornwallis  with  Donop's  Hessians, 
six  field  guns  and  two  battalions  of  light 
infantry,  advanced  to  Flatbush,  which  com- 
manded the  center  road  or  pass  through  the 
hills. 

The  design  evidently  was  to  carry 
Greene's  intrenched  lines  around  Brooklyn, 
and  by  possessing  Brooklyn  Heights  to  force 
Washington  to  abandon  New  York  or  bring 
destruction  upon  the  city.  The  American 
forces  on  the  island  were  under  the  tempo- 
rary command  of  Brigadier  General  John 
Sullivan.  They  were  well  distributed,  but 
were,  at  the  best — save  a  few  regiments — a 
lot  of  raw  recruits,  ignorant  of  military  duty 
and  so  indifferent  to  discipline  that  Wash- 
ington returned  from  an  inspection  of  the 
American  lines  on  the  25th  thoroughly 
discouraged. 

He  immediately  ordered  General  Israel 
Putnam  to  take  command  on  the  island, 
with  the  injunction  to  bring  order  out  of 
confusion,  and  to  defend  the  works  to  the 
utmost.  It  was  favorable  to  the  Americans 
that  the  enemy  moved  so  slowly.  The 
landing  of  additional  troops  from  Staten 
Island  on  the  24th  and  25th  gave  Washing- 
ton an  opportunity  to  send  over  Lord  Stir- 
ling's brigade,  the  best  then  in  the  service, 
and  Haslet's  fine  regiment  of  Delaware 
men.  These  were  assigned  to  the  Ameri- 
can right  at  Gowanus.  As  the  British  plan 
began  to  unfold  it  was  found  that  De  Heister, 
with  two  brigades  of  Hessians,  had  taken 
the  center  at  Flatbush,  with  General  Grant's 
division  on  the  Gowanus  road,  their  left 
thus  facing  Lord  Stirling's  brigade.  Lord 
Howe  in  person  accompanied  and  directed 
the  British  right  movement  which  was 
assigned  to  Clinton.  Sir  Henry  moved 
with  three  divisions  under  Cornwallis, 
Percy  and  himself  to  turn  the  American  left 
through  the  Bedford  Hills  road. 


These  movements  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  were  followed  by  feint  attacks  of  Grant 
on  the  left,  and  De  Heister  in  the  center  at 
daybreak  on  the  27th.  Their  assaults  were 
to  cover  the  main  movement  on  the  right. 
Cornwallis'  corps  tried  to  pass  through  the 
hills  by  the  Flatbush  road,  but  were  brought 
to  a  stand  by  Colonel  Hand's  riflemen 
guarding  that  approach.  Clinton  then  left 
De  Heister' s  corps  of  Hessians  on  Hand's 
front,  while  he,  with  his  main  body,  made 
a  right  march  (August  26th)  to  the  Jamaica 
road,  which  he  learned  from  Tory  spies 
had  been  left  but  slightly  guarded  by  the 
militia,  without  guards  or  patrol.  Over  this 
road  he  passed  around  Sullivan's  position  in 
the  Bedford  Hills,  and  early  on  the  27th 
was  between  Sullivan  and  the  intrenched 
lines. 

The  battle  commenced  by  De  Heister 
assailing  the  Flatbush  pass,  which  Colonel 
Hand  still  guarded  and  defended.  General 
Sullivan  at  the  first  sound  of  the  guns  at 
dawn  rode  over  to  Hand's  position,  when 
he  was  astounded  by  the  roar  of  artillery  on 
his  flank  and  rear.  Hastening  back  he 
learned  to  his  dismay  that  the  enemy  in 
powerful  force  were  between  his  advance 
and  the  intrenched  lines.  He  immediately 
ordered  an  advance  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  his  way  through,  but  his  men  were 
met  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  English  and 
driven  back.  De  Heister,  having  forced 
the  Flatbush  pass,  now  came  up  with  his 
whole  corps,  and  swarming  over  the  hills 
bore  down  with  savage  yells  on  Sullivan's 
disordered  regiments. 

Then  followed  a  terrible  struggle.  The 
Hessians  used  the  bayonet  on  the  regiments 
of  Miles  and  Williams,  and  slaughtered 
the  Americans  in  cold  blood.  Cornwallis 
pressed  them  from  below,  and  thus  the 
whole  American  left  was  literally  between 
two  fires — outnumbered,  outgeneraled  — 
ridden  down  by  dragoons  with  sabers, 
riddled  by  heavy  infantry  fire,  cut  and  torn 
by  light  batteries  that  commanded  every 
avenue  of  escape.  All  through  that  hot 
August  morning  the  conflict  raged. 

"There  was  grummer  of  drums  humming  hoarse 

in  the  hills, 
And  the  bugle  rang  fanfaron  down  by  the  hills; 
By  Flatbush  the  bagpipes  were  droning  amain, 
And  keen  cracked  the  rifles  in  Martense's  lane; 
For  the  Hessians  were  flecking  the  hedges  with 

red, 
And  the  grenadier's  tramp  marked   the   roll   of 

the  dead. 
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Three  to  one,  flank  and  rear,  flashed  the  files  of 

St.  George. 
The  fierce  gleam  of  their  steel  as  tlie  glow  of  a 

forge. 
The  brutal  boom-boom  of  their  swart  cannoneers 
Was  sweet  music  compared  with   the  taunt   of 

their  cheers — 
For  the  brunt  of  their  onset,  our  crippled  array. 
And  the  light  of  God's  leading  gone  out  in  the 

fray." 

A  few  cut  their  way  through  to  the 
American  intrenchments,  but  the  bulk  of 
Sulh\an's  forces  were  flying  fugitives  in  the 
hills,  or  were  killed,  wounded  and  prison- 
ers, Sulli\an  himself  among  the  latter. 

The  fight  was  now  transferred  to  the 
right,  where  it  raged  with  increasing  fury, 
and  was  as  equally  disastrous  to  the  patriots. 
Grant  had  fully  5,U1)U  men,  while  the  force 
of  Lord  Stirling  was  only  2,000,  consisting 
of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Connecticut 
regiments,  with  Atlee's  rifle  corps  and 
Kichline's  Pennsyhania  musketeers  as  an 
advance  guard. 

Grant  struck  Atlee  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th,  and  drove  him  in  upon  the 
Gowanus  road,  where  Stirling  formed  his 
line  of  battle,  stretching  from  Gowanus  Bay 
to  Hatbush  road,  his  center  being  on  what 
is  now  known  as  Battle  Hill  in  Greenwood 
Cemetery. 

Of  this  center,  composed  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware  men,  he  took  command  in 
person,  planting  on  the  hill  two  field  pieces, 
whose  well-served  fire,  backed  by  Kich- 
line's riflemen,  soon  arrested  Grant's  ap- 
parent advance.  For  six  hours  very  sharp 
line  firing  followed,  and  the  feint  was 
so  fiercely  pressed  that  Putnam  belie\ed 
Howe's  design  was  to  force  the  line  at  that 
point.  This  view  of  matters  was  con- 
firmed by  Grant's  reception  of  two  addi- 
tional regiments  at  10  o'clock  from  the 
fleet,  whereupon  Stirling  ordered  forward 
all  of  his  reserves  to  defend  Battle  Hill  to 
the  last  extremity  before  retiring  beyond 
Gowanus  Creek. 

Now  was  to  ensue  the  most  desperate 
conflict  of  that  hot  and  bloody  day.  With 
the  arri\al  of  reinforcements  to  Grant  came 
also  the  signal  from  Howe,  far  to  the  east 
(about  12  noon),  two  guns  fired  in  rapid 
succession.  It  meant,  Grant  advance! " 
De  Heister  with  his  Hessians  had  already 
engaged  Sullivan.  Grant  immediately  dashed 
forward,  and  the  fighting  became  fierce  and 
bloody.  Atlee's  men  out  on  the  skirmish 
line  were  all  (about  2.^5)  killed  or  made 
prisoners.    Then  the  Connecticut  regiment, 


holding  the  Cjowanus  road,  was  literally 
overwhelmed.  At  the  same  time,  the  Hes- 
sians having  carried  the  Flatbush  road,  came 
streaming  in  on  Stirling's  left  and  rear,  and 
pushed  on  to  seize  the  Cortelyou  house, 
which  commanded  the  Gowanus  Creek 
bridge. 

The  Americans  displayed  a  sublime  and 
almost  superhuman  valor  at  this  point  on 
the  field.  But  in  vain.  The  odds  against 
them  —  in  point  of  numbers,  discipline  and 
armament  —  were  too  many.  On  the  con- 
quering British  pressed!  On  the  ruthless 
Hessians  came! — the  Americans  falling 
before  them  by  scores.  It  was  a  terrible 
spectacle.  The  dead  and  wounded  were 
strewn  on  all  sides.  Riderless  horses  rushed 
from  the  ranks  and  galloped  whither  they 
would.  The  air  \ibrated  with  crashing  of 
artillery,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  clashing 
of  sabers,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
intermingled  with  the  victorious  cheers  o{ 
the  English  and   Hessians. 

The  sky  above  was  thick  with  smoke,  in 
which  an  occasional  vista  would  be  made  by 
the  piercing  dart  of  a  sudden  sun  ray, 
through  which  the  crimson  flag  of  England 
could  be  seen  waving  in  victory.  On 
pressed  the  enemy  like  the  surging  sea. 
The  Americans  now  wa\ered  all  along  the 
line  —  their  situation  was  desperate. 

Lord  Stirling  quickly  realized  that  his 
entire  command  was  lost  if  he  could  not 
temporarily  hold  the  enemy  in  check. 
Acting  quickly  he  chose  one-half  of  his 
regiment  of  Marylanders,  less  than  400  in 
number,  and  ordering  the  remainder  of  his 
force  to  retreat  over  the  adjacent  swamp  to 
and  over  the  creek,  he  prepared  to  stem  the 
advance  of  the  victorious  enemy,  while  his 
flying  troops  were  making  their  way  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  Maryland  contingent,  many  of  whom 
on  that  day  saw  for  the  first  time  the  flash 
of  hostile  gims,  Stirling  prepared  for  the 
terrible  shock  of  battle  that  was  now  ine\it- 
able.  The  little  band,  numbering  less  than 
400  men,  prepared  for  an  assault  upon  fi\e 
times  their  own  number  of  the  best  troops 
of  the  red-coated  enemy,  who  were  now 
inflamed  with  all  the  arrogance  of  successful 
combat. 

"Oh,  the   route  on   the  left   and   the   tug  on   the 

right! 
The  mad  plunge  of  the  charge  and  the  wreck  of 

the  flight! 
When  the  cohorts  of  Cirant  held  proud  Stirling 

at  strain. 
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And   the   mongrels  of   Hesse  went   tearing   the 

slain; 
When  at   Freeke's   Mill   the   llumes  and   sluices 

ran  red. 
And  the  dead  choked   the  dyke  and   the   marsh 

choked  the  deadl  " 

Forming  quickly  on  ground  in  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now  Fifth  A\enue  and  Tenth 
Street,  Brooklyn,  the  light  column  advanced 
along  the  Gowanus  road  into  the  jaws  of 
battle  with  unwa\ering  front.  Artillery  in 
every  direction  plowed  their  ranks  with  the 
iron  bolts  of  war;  infantry  poured  in  their 
terrible  volleys  of  musket  balls  in  a  leaden 
rain,  and  from  the  nearby  hills  the  deadly 
Hessian  ^'agers  sent  swift  messengers  of 
death  into  many  a  noble  bosom.  Still  ab()\  e 
the  roar  of  all  the  tumult  was  heard  the 
shout  of  the  bra\e  Stirling,  "Close  up! 
Close  up !  Forward,  boys,  forward  ! ' '  and 
again  the  staggering  but  unflinching  hies, 
growing  fearfully  thin,  drew  themseKes 
together  and  turned  their  stern  young  faces 
to  their  country's  foe.  It  was  a  moment 
to  test  the  pride  and  mettle  of  old  Mary- 
land. 

Amid  all  the  terrible  carnage  of  the  liour 
there  was  no  hurry,  no  confusion,  only  a 
grim  despair,  which  their  courage  and  de- 
votion converted  into  a  martyrdom.  The 
advanced  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  driven 
back  on  the  Cortelyou  house  —  now  be- 
coming a  formidable  redoubt,  from  the 
windows  of  which  a  heavy  fire  thinned  the 
patriot  ranks  as  they  advanced.  I^ord  Corn- 
wallis  hastily  brought  two  guns  into  position 
near  one  corner  of  the  house  and  added 
their  grape  and  canister  to  the  hail  of  death. 
At  last  the  little  column  is  compelled  to 
halt,  powerless  to  advance  in  the  face  of  the 
murderous  fire,  yet  disdaining  to  retreat. 
Again  and  again  they  close  their  ranks  over 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  comrades,  and  still 
turn  their  faces  to  the  foe. 

I?iit  the  limit  of  human  endurance  had 
for  the  time  been  reached  and  the  shattered 
column  is  compelled  to  fall  back.  Their 
task,  however,  is  not  half  finished.  As 
Lord  Stirling  looked  across  the  salt  mead- 
ows to  the  scene  of  his  last  struggle  at 
Bluckie's  Barracks  and  saw  the  demoralized 
masses  of  his  fugitive  soldiers  crowding  the 
narrow  causeway  over  Freeke's  mill-pond, 
or  struggling  through  the  muddy  stream,  he 
felt  how  dear  their  lives  were  to  their 
country's  cause,  and  he  again  determined  to 
nerve  himself  for  a  struggle  that  could  only 
end  in  a  sacrifice. 


Once  more  he  called  upon  the  survivors 
of  the  last  desperate  charge,  and  once  more 
the  young  heroes  responded  to  the  rallying 
cry  of  their  noble  commander. 

"Oh  Stirling,  good  StirlingI      How  long  must   we 

wait? 
Shall  the  shout  of  your  trumpet  unleash  us  too 

late? 
Have  you  never  a  dash  for  brave  Mordecai  Gist, 
With  his  heart  in  liis  throat  and  his  blade  in  his 

fist  ^ 
Are  we  good  for  no  more  than  to  prance  in  a  ball, 
When  the  drums  beat  the  charge  and  the  clarions 

call?" 

How  sadly  Stirling  must  have  looked 
upon  them  —  many  scarcely  more  than  boys 
in  years,  so  young,  so  fearless,  and  to  face 
again  the  death-dealing  hail!  With  a  few 
quick  commands  he  reformed  the  column 
and  again  faced  the  red-coated  enemy  and 
prepared  to  charge. 

General  Washington  and  others,  who  had 
been  watching  the  previous  desperate  fight, 
now  supposed  that  Stirling  and  his  troops 
would  surrender  in  a  body,  but  as  the  Mary- 
landers,  with  fi.ved  bayonets,  rushed  to  the 
charge  upon  the  overwhelming  force  op- 
posed to  them,  Washington  wrung  his 
hands,  exclaiming  '  GoodCiod!  what  brave 
fellows  I  must  this  day  lose!" 

It  was  in  this  desperate  fight  Small  wood's 
Macaronis  showed  their  mettle.  'Fhe 
impetuousness  of  the  charge  carried  them 
over  every  obstacle  quite  close  to  the 
house.  The  gunners  were  bayoneted 
at  their  cannon,  and  their  supports  were 
shot  down  by  scores;  the  red  and  the  blue 
were  clinched  in  a  death  grapple.  Corn- 
wallis  seemed  about  to  abandon  his  position, 
but  the  galling  fire  from  the  interior  of  the 
house,  and  from  the  adjacent  high  ground, 
and  the  arrival  of  Hessians,  who  were  now 
approaching,  again  compelled  them  to  fall 
back. 

"Tralaral   Tralara!     Now  praise  we  the  Lord 
For  the  clang  of  His  call  and  the  flash  of   His 

sword ! 
Tralara!  Tralara!     Now  forward  to  die! 
For   the   banner   hurrah!    and    for    sweethearts, 

good-bye! 
"Four  hundred   wild   lads!"     Maybe  so.     I'll  be 

bound 
'Twill  be  easy  to  count  us,  faceup,  on  the  ground. 
It  we  hold  the  road  open,  though  Death  take  the 

toll. 
We'll  be  missed  on  parade  when  the  States  call 

the  roll — 
When  the   flags  meet  in  peace  and  the  guns  are 

at  rest 
And  fair  Freedom  is  singing  "Sweet  Home"  in 

the  West." 
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Three  times  more  the  survivors  rallied, 
throwing  themselves  upon  the  constantly 
increasing  ranks  of  the  enemy,  but  the  un- 
equal contest  could  not  last  much  longer. 
A  few  minutes  more  of  the  murderous  fire 
and  256  of  the  best  youth  of  Maryland 
were  either  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  or  lying  side  by  side  in  the  mass 
of  dead  and  dying. 

Their  purpose  had  been  accomplished 
and  the  flying  army  was  saved  from  capture 
or  destruction.  Amid  the  carnage  Lord 
Stirling  was  left  almost  alone  and,  scorning 
to  surrender  to  a  British  subject,  he  sought 
the  Hessian  general,  De  Heister,  and  only 
to  him  did  he  yield  his  sword. 

Three  companies,  or  a  little  over  100 
men,  cut  their  way  through  the  crowded 
ranks  of  the  enemy  and  maintained  their 
order  until  they  reached  the  marsh,  where, 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  they  broke 
and  escaped  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
creek.  They  swam  the  creek,  bringing 
with  them  twenty-eight  prisoners  and  their 
tattered  standard. 

The  loss  of  the  Maryland  troops  in  this 
bloody  struggle  of  Long  Island  was  simply 
murderous.  From  sunrise  until  the  last  gun 
was  fired  they  were  hotly  engaged,  and  when 


the  rest  of  the  American  forces  had  fled, 
they,  numbering  less  than  400  men,  held 
3,500  of  the  enemy  at  bay. 

England  may  boast  of  her  Blenheim, 
Louisburg,  Quebec,  Trafalgar  and  Water- 
loo; France  of  her  Marengo,  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  Friedland  and  Wagram;  Germany 
of  her  Rossbach,  Lissa,  Minden,  Sadowa 
and  Sedan,  but  nowhere  on  the  world's 
bloody  fields  of  military  conflict  was  there 
displayed  a  more  sublime  and  desperate 
courage  than  that  shown  by  Maryland's 
stern  battalion  on  that  ever-memorable  27th 
of  August,  1776,  and  to  this  day  the  visitor 
to  Brooklyn  can  be  shown  the  spot  where 
half  of  the  Maryland  contingent  stemmed 
the  advance  of  the  whole  left  wing  of  the 
British  army,  when  no  other  troops  were 
left  upon  the  field,  and  where  the  best  blood 
of  the  state  drenched  the  soil  of  Long 
Island  in  the  defense  of  their  rights  and 
liberties. 

Let  the  memorial  shaft  that  has  been 
erected  to  their  memory  be  an  object  of 
pride  to  the  citizens  of  that  state  —  old 
Maryland — whose  part  played  in  that  ever- 
memorable  struggle  of  eight  years  for  free- 
dom, was  second  to  none  in  the  thirteen 
colonies. 


NEW  STEAMER   "COMMONWEALTH"  OF  THE  FALL  RIVEU  LINE 


The  "Commonwealth" 

The  Handsomest  Steamer  Plying  Inland  Waters 


?OMMONWEALTH  is 
the  name  of  the  magnifi- 
cent new  steamer  of  the 
Fall  River  Line  plying 
between  New  York  and 
Boston.  This  splendid 
vessel  excels  in  size,  speed 
and  magnificence  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment any  vessel  heretofore  built  for  service 
on  inland  waters.  Her  length  over  all  is 
456  feet,  breadth  of  hull  55  feet,  depth  of 
hull  22  feet,  breadth  over  guards  96  feet. 
She  is  pro\ided  with  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions for  2,000  persons. 

The  Fall  River  Line  has  long  been  pop- 
ular with  the  tourist,  combining  a  delightful 
water  route  with  that  of  rail  between  the 
two  cities  mentioned.  For  this  class  of 
business  experience  has  proven  that  the 
broad  beam  of  the  side-wheel  steamer 
insures  steadiness,  and  the  unpleasant  vibra- 
tion is  overcome,  assuring  passengers  a 
comfortable  voyage  in  rolling  seas. 

The  Commonwealth"  is  built  of  steel, 
with  a  registered  speed  of  twenty-two  miles 
an  hour.  Extra  precaution  has  been  taken 
in  regard  to  safety.  Seven  bulkheads  extend 
to  the  main  deck,  and  a  double  hull  and  the 
space  between  the  bottoms  is  divided  into 
water-tight  compartments.  There  are  col- 
lision bulkheads  at  each  side  of  the  steamer 
at  the  guards,  and  a  bulkhead  athwartship. 


She  carries  a  life-saving  crew  and  will  have 
one-third  more  life-preservers,  life-rafts  and 
buoys  than  are  required  by  the  United  States 
Government  regulations.  Every^  precaution 
is  taken  against  fire  —  thermostats  and  a 
watchman's  clock  system  keep  watchful 
eyes  over  a  most  effective  fire-sprinkler  sys- 
tem throughout  the  vessel.  A  modern 
electric  light  plant  supplies  her  thousands  of 
incandescent  lights,  as  well  as  a  powerful 
searchlight,  electrical  elevators  and  elec- 
trical blowers  for  ventilating  the  cabin. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
interior  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
description : 

"Stepping  aboard  the  steamer,  you  enter 
the  quarter-deck.  Here  are  the  purser's 
office,  barber  shop,  cafe  and  parcel  room. 
Leather  upholstered  seats  offer  the  traveler 
an  inviting  resting  place.  The  style  of  this 
room  is  modern  English,  the  woodwork 
being  oak. 

"Surmounting  the  oaken  columns  are 
grotesquely  carved  mariners'  heads,  form- 
ing a  corbel.  Around  this  lobby  is  a  high 
wainscoting  enriched  with  marquetry  panels 
showing  female  figures  symbolizing  Navi- 
gation and  Commerce.  Above  the  wain- 
scoting at  one  end  of  the  lobby  is  a  frieze 
in  three  panels.  It  is  an  opalescent  paint- 
ing on  maple.  The  middle  panel  shows  a 
group  of  nymphs  at  a  game.      In  the  back- 
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ground  a  merman  sits  playing  on  a  Hute  to 
an  audience  of  fishes.  In  the  panel  at  the 
right  a  group  of  youthful  mermen  are 
depicted  in  the  act  of  releasing  a  fish  which 
has  been  hooked  by  an  angler.  The  other 
panel  of  this  series  shows  other  mermen 
engaged  in  tangling  fishermen's  lines. 
Opening  off  the  lobby  you  come  to  the 
Venetian  Gothic  saloon,  another  e.xquisite 
instance  of  this  beautiful  style  of  decora- 
tion. Aft  of  the  Venetian  Gothic  saloon 
on  the  gallery  deck  you  enter  the  Adams 


the  Louis  W  and   Louis  W\  periods  and 
having  private  baths  attached. 

"There  are  staircases  on  the  port  and 
starboard  sides,  finished  the  same  as  the 
woodwork  of  the  Adams  saloon,  that  lead 
from  this  saloon  to  the  dome  deck. 

Here,  fifty  feet  above  the  water,  are 
the  dining-room,  men's  cafe  and  the 
kitchens.  Most  noteworthy  of  the  many 
innovations  on  the  Commonwealth''  is 
the  placing  of  the  dining-room  on  the  upper 
deck. 
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saloon,  which  is  finished  in  prima  vera, 
stained  to  gi\e  the  effect  of  old  satinvvood. 
The  panels  in  this  section  are  done  in  soft 
tones  and  shades  of  green.  The  decora- 
tion on  the  frieze  in  this  room  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  craftsmanship.  It  is  painted  on 
wood  and  the  character  of  the  work  resem- 
bles that  which  you  see  on  beautiful  old 
pieces  of  satinwood  furniture. 

"Opening  ofT  the  Adams  saloon  are  par- 
lor suites,  richly  decorated  and  furnished  in 


"The  broad  windows  of  this  room 
afford  a  superb  outlook  over  the  waters  as 
the  steamer  speeds  on  her  way.  The  dec- 
orative scheme  here  is  of  the  period  of 
Louis  X\'I.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into 
three  domes  which,  at  night,  are 
brilliantly  illumined  with  electric  lights, 
skillfully  concealed.  The  hangings  and 
furniture  coverings  are  red.  Mirrors  com- 
pletely cover  the  forward  and  after  ends  of 
this  room. 


THE  ''COMMONWEALTH- 
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()peniii<;  aft  from  the  diiiiinr-room  is 
the  men's  cafe,  finished  in  chestnut  and 
decorated  in  Knglish  Renaissance;  the  bar- 
ber shop  finished  in  white  enamel  and  the 
cafe  finished  in  oak.  Directly  opposite  is 
the  purser's  office,  which  is  also  finished  in 
oak. 

"Abaft  the  lobby  is  the  social  hall  and 
library.  It  is  a  saloon  of  the  period  of 
i.ouis  W'l.  I'he  wood  trim  and  ceilin<r 
are  paneled  in  tones  of  old  ixory.  The 
nioldinjjs     and     cornices     are     embellished 


in  harmon\  with  the  decorative  period. 
Openinn:  off  this  saloon  are  ei^ht  parlor 
suites  of  the  l-ouis  W'l  and  Louis  W 
periods,  the  decorations  and  furnishinj;s  of 
which  are  in  keeping  with  the  maunificence 
of  the  saloons.  The  beds  in  these  suites 
are  <jold  plated. 

(loini:  forward  from  this  saloon  you 
reach  the  iirand  saloon,  which  extends  up 
throuiih  two  decks  and  is  the  main  assembly 
room  of  the  steamer.  The  ilecoralioiis  are 
beautiful  examples  of  X'enetiaii  Ciothic  style. 


■■COMMONWKAI.l  If 


with  papier-mache  ornamentations.  The 
bookcases,  tables  and  chairs  are  of  mahoir- 
any.  A  deep  rose-red  carpet  completes  the 
sumptuous  furnishing  of  this  room. 

From  the  lobby  an  imposing  staircase 
leads  to  the  saloon  deck.  Here  is  a  beau- 
tifully decorated  saloon  of  the  period  of 
Louis  X\".  The  ceiling  is  paneled  with 
papier  mache.  The  color  scheme  is  creamy 
white  embellished  with  gold.  Carpets  and 
upholstery  are  of  green  and  the  furniture  is 


Ihe  ceiling  of  this  compartment  is  com- 
posed of  fifteen  groined  \aultings,  enriched 
with  medallions  and  ornaments.  Old  gal- 
leons alternate  with  sea  emblems  as  the 
subject  of  the  medallions.  The  lunettes 
are  enriched  with  paintings  on  canvas,  por- 
traying sea  monsters  engaged  in  combat, 
and  other  allegorical  figures  symbolizing 
the  sea. 

"The    second    or    gallery    deck    of   the 
steamer  forms  a  balconv  around  this  saloon. 
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THE  "COMMONWEALTH" 


There  is  also  a  mezzanine  gallery  where 
the  orchestra  holds  forth.  Under  the 
mezzanine  gallery  are  two  electroliers  of 
pure  Venetian  design.  Over  the  musicians' 
gallery  is  an  allegorical  painting  typifying 
the  commonwealth.  Government,  Industry 
and  Commerce  are  represented  by  three 
female  figures. 

'The  supporting  piers  of  the  grand 
saloon  are  enriched  at  their  angles  by  twisted 
columns.  The  capitals  of  these  columns 
are  reproductions  from  the  columns  in  the 
church  of  San  Marco,  Venice.  The  wood 
trim  of  this  apartment  is  done  in  ivory  and 
the  carpets  and  furnishings  are  of  a  deep, 
rich  red. 

'  You  go  from  the  grand  saloon  through 
a  passageway  finished  in  soft  tones  of 
French  gray  to  the  Empire  saloon.  The 
wood  trim  here  is  of  Honduras  mahogany 
with  carved  ornamentation  in  gold,  toned 
to  produce  an  antique  effect.  The  carpet 
and  draperies  of  the  saloon  are  of  gold 
brocade. 


Ascending  a  broad  stairway  from  the 
Empire  saloon,  you  step  into  a  saloon  of  a 
period  of  Louis  XVI.  You  are  now  on  the 
gallery  deck  and  there  is  still  another  deck — 
the  dome  deck.  Forward  on  the  gallery 
deck  are  the  writing- room  and  the  news 
stand.  The  decoration  of  this  apartment  is 
in  the  same  tone  of  French  gray  as  the 
Louis  XVI  saloon.  All  the  woodwork 
here  is  mahogany.  The  writing  desks  have 
glass  tops  and  softly  shaded  reading  lamps. 
Here  are  the  telephone .  central  exchange 
and  the  station  of  the  wireless  telegraph 
service,  with  which  all  steamers  of  the  Fall 
River  Line  are  equipped.  Every  stateroom 
has  a  telephone,  enabling  the  passenger  to 
speak  with  the  purser  or  steward  or  with  a 
friend  occupying  another  stateroom. 

Forward  of  the  dining-room  are  the 
kitchens.  These  are  finished  in  white 
enamel  and  equipped  with  electric  broilers, 
automatic  egg  boilers  and  electrically  oper- 
ated dish-washing  machines.  This  com- 
partment is  completely  sheathed  in  iron." 


Don't 


By  J.  W.  FOLEY  in  the  New  York  "Times. 


A  hundred  times  a  day  I  hear 

His  mother  say:    "Don't  do  that  dear!" 

From  early  morn  till  dusk  'tis  all 

'Don't  do  that,  dear!"  I  hear  her  call 
From  the  back  porch  and  front  and  side 
As  though  some  evil  would  betide 
Unless  she  drummed  it  in  his  ear: 

'Don't  do  that,  dear!     Don't  do  that,  dear!' 


If  he  goes  out  and  slams  the  door: 
'Don't  do  that,  dear!"  and  if  the  floor 

Is  newly  scrubbed  and  he  comes  near: 
'Don't  do  that,  dear!"  is  all  I  hear. 

If  he  comes  romping  down  the  stairs: 
'Don't  do  that,  dear!"  and  if  he  wears 

No  coat,  but  hangs  it  somewhere  near, 

She  sees  and  says:   "Don't  do  that,  dear!" 


If  he  goes  shinning  up  a  tree: 
'Don't  do  that,  dear! "     If  he  should  be 
Astride  a  roof  I  know  I'll  hear 
Her  call  to  him:   "Don't  do  that,  dear!" 
His  life  is  all  "Don't  this,  "  "Don't  that," 
'Don't  lose  the  dog,"  "Don't  chase  the  cat," 
'Don't  go,"  "Don't  stay,"  "Don't  there, " 

"Don't  here," 
'Don't  do  that,  dear!  Don't  do  that,  dear!" 

Sometimes  he  seems  to  me  as  still 

As  any  mouse  until  a  shrill 
'Don't  do  that,  dear!"  falls  on  the  air 

And  drives  him  swift  away  from  there. 

So  when  he  finds  another  spot: 
'Don't  do  that,  dear!"  and  he  says:    "What?' 

And  she  replies  and  cannot  say  — 

But — "Well,  don't  do  it,  anyway!" 


MK.  FOLGKR  McKlNSKY 


tiMdi  liy  Mr.  McKee  Rarclay 


A  Rose  of  the  Old  Regime 

An   Appreciation  of  the   Author 


HIS  little  flower,  one  of 
many  sweet-scented 
blooms  from  an  old-fash- 
ioned garden  in  Maryland, 
has  been  garnered  with 
others  of  like  fragrance 
into  one  little  basket  and 
given  to  the  world,  spreading  delightful 
perfume,  enduring  forever. 

Mr.  Folger  McKinsey  of  Baltimore,  or 
rather  Maryland,  singing  his  daily  column 
of  verse  in  the  Baltimore  Su/!,  unknown, 
save  for  the  nom  de  plume  of  "The  Bentz- 
town  Bard,'  '  has  been  the  delight  and  com- 
fort of  his  home  folks  for  many  years;  but 
the  music  of  his  songs  has  reached  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Maryland,  and  the  sweet 
strains  which  have  been  gathered  together 
in  the  little  volume  recently  put  forth  will 
start  the  heart  strings  of  thousands  a-thrum- 
ming. 

Mr.  McKinsey  was — but  perhaps  it  is 
best  to  leave  that  to  his  biographers,  for 
such  there  are  bound  to  be. 

Mr.  McKinsey  is  —  a  poet;    he  says  just 

bard"';     someone   else    has     suggested 

'minstrel,"    because  his  songs  charm  the 

popular   heart,    but  that  does   not  tit  him. 

Those    who    know    him    rather    flinch    at 


the  term  of  minstrel  however  kindly  it  is 
meant. 

In  the  winnowing,  Mr.  McKinsey  has 
chosen  nearly  two  hundred  poems  and 
classified  them  under  the  separate  heads  of 
"Reminiscence  and  Character,"  Home 
Love  and  Children,"  ''Maryland,'' 
"Country  Life"    and   "The  Navy." 

The  review  notices  which  greeted  the 
forthcoming  of  "The  Rose  of  the  Old 
Regime"  were  elaborately  complimentary, 
but  not  one  of  them  bore  undue  flattery, 
and  not  one  of  them  will  phase  the  steadfast 
sincerity  and  modesty  of  the  author. 

Look  with  him  into  the  face  of  the  old 
daguerreotype  and  hear  the  strains  of  the 
stately  minuet;  go  back  with  him  forty  or 
fifty  years  and  buy  a  "Ginger  Bread  Man"  ; 
go  out  the  old  National  Pike  in  a  stage 
coach  of  the  early  chivalric  days;  come  up 
to  the  nursery  with  the  children  and  cruise 
in  the  Pender  Ship;  go  to  the  beautiful 
mountains  in  the  "Glades  of  Garrett,"  or 
come  down  to  the  green  valleys  of  Catoctin ; 
or,  you  weary  one,  when  your  heart  is 
heavy  with  longings,  find  some  quiet  nook 
for  retrospect  and  hold  sweet  communion 
with  thoughts  of  the  old-fashioned  mother 
that  used  to  bear  your  burdens  for  you: 
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A   ROSE  OF   THE  OLD   REGIME 


I  5a\v  her  last  night  in  a  portrait,  a  rose  of  the  old  regime. 
Who  grew  in  the  quiet  gardens  that  sloped  to  the  Severn 

stream. 
She  had  danced  with  the  early  Gov'nors  and  danced  on 

the  hearts  that  sleep 
Where  the  shadows  of  St.  Ann's  wander  and  the  leaves  of 

the  myrtle  creep  — 
A  dame  of  the  dear  old  revels,  when  out  of  the  golden 

morn 
The  hunters  came  at  the  echo  and  the  hounds  at  the  call 

of  the  horn. 

I  saw  her  last  night  in  an  album,  with  cheeks  of  the 
cherries  ripe. 

As  she  smiled  from  the  eerie  shadows  of  an  old  daguerreo- 
type; 

I  fancy  her  bright  eyes  twinkled.  I'm  sure  that  her 
shoulders  fair 

Shrugged  once  or  twice,  and  a  ripple  of  sunshine  wavered 
her  hair; 

And  once  I  thought  as  I  watched  her.  she  stepped  from 
her  frame  in  a  dream 

To  dance  in  the  gentle  dances  of  the  days  of  the  old 
regime. 

Then  out  of  her  frame  there  followed,  in  shadows  and 

shapes  of  song, 
A  bevy  of  bright  young   beauties,  a  gay  and  a  gallant 

throng. 
They  trouped  through  the  antique  mansions  of  Stewart 

and  Paca  and  Chase, 
The  halls  of  the  stately  Carrolls.  and   off  through  the 

market  place. 
And  out  to  the   hills  and   meadows,   and    down   to  the 

Severn  side. 
Then  back   again   to  the   album    where  the   dear    dead 

portraits  hide. 


I  saw  her  last  night  in  her  marvel  of  beauty  and  girlish 
bloom. 

This  rose  who  is  dust  where  the  roses  swing  sweet  o'er 
her  little  tomb. 

I  thought  that  her  lips  were  singing,  and  somehow  a 
nameless  bliss 

Thrilled  mine  as  I  lifted  her  lips  in  the  frame  unto  my 
own  10  kiss; 

And  somehow  I  felt  her  dancing  in  the  dance  of  a  death- 
less dream. 

As  she  danced  on  the  hearts  of  her  lovers  —  a  rose  of  the 
old  regime. 

IJlow,  bugles  of  morn,  o'er  the  Severn,  the  hunters  are  off 

to  the  call; 
They   will   dance   tonight   in   the   revel  of    love    at    the 

Gov'nor's  ball. 
And  the  glasses  will  gleam  on  tlie   lowboy,  the  starlight 

will  gleam  in  the  eyes 
Of  maidens  whose  cheeks  are  like  roses  of  velvet  in  April 

skies; 
And  some  day  under  the  shadow  of  old  St.  Ann's  they 

will  rest. 
When  dancers  and  dreamers  are  ashes  and  roses  bloom 

over  the  breast. 

I  saw  her  last  night  in  an  album,  a  rose  of  the  old  regime. 
Who  grew  in  the  quiet  gardens  that  sloped  to  the  Severn 

stream; 
Wherever   I   go  in  my   dreaming,  wherever  I  follow  the 

throng. 
She  floats  like  a  dream  in  the  shadows,  she  sings  like  an 

echo  of  song. 
Oh.  would    I   had    been    of    the    lovers  who  sleep  in  the 

shadows  apart, 
And  had  known  the  sweet  joy  of  her  dancing,  though  she 

danced  on  the  brim  of  my  heart  I 


The  following  first  verses  of  some  of  Mr.  AIcKinsey's  other  poems  indicate  the  range 
of  his  vision : 


SUMMER 

A  hickory  pole  and  a  crooked  pin, 
A  stream  that  ripples  with  silvery  din, 
.\  poplar  leaning  above  the  stream. 
A  tousled  head  in  a  world  of  dream; 
A  drowsy  hum  in  the  fields  of  clover. 
A  beautiful  blue  sky  bending  over 
\'elvet  valley  and  mist-veiled  hill  — 
And  life  all  green  and  sweet  and  still. 

*     *    * 


THE    BATTLEFIELD 

A  mother's  heart  is  a  battlefield. 

A  mother's  heart  is  a  nest 

Where  love  leans  down  with  feathery  shield 

And  lips  that  sing  to  rest. 

A  mother's  heart  is  the  plain  where  meet 

I'hrough  all  her  days  of  life 

The  legions  of  the  childhood  feet. 

The  glittering  hosts  of  strife. 

*    *    * 


JUST   LIVING 

Tender  and  pleasant  and  gentle. 
Gracious  and  hopeful  and  gay. 
That's  the  way  to  be  passing 
The  moments  that  make  up  the  day. 

Kor  it's,  oh.  so  good  to  be  happy. 
Kindly  and  sweet  and  forgiving. 
Such  a  beautiful  thing  to  be  cheery. 
And  such  good  fun  to  be  living. 

♦    *    * 


CHATTERBOX 

Once  I  knew  a  little  girl  — 
Dimple  cheek  and  hair  a-curl  — 
Never  said  a  thing  at  all 
When  the  comp'ny  came  to  call 
And  her  mother  tried  to  show  — 
Just  as  mothers  will,  you  know — 
.Ml  her  cute  and  charming  ways. 
All  the  cunning  tricks  she  plays. 
Never  was  a  bit  of  use. 
She  just  wouldn't  talk,  the  goose. 

*    #    « 


The  Glades  of  Garrett 


By  FOLGER  McKINSEY,  in  "A  Rose  of  the  Old  Regime." 

The  Highlands  for  their  heather  and  Killarney  for  its  braes  — 

For  me  the  glades  of  (Jarrett  when  the  golden  buckwheat  sways; 

\Vhen  songbirds  fill  the  forest  and  the  sheep  upon  the  hills 

Go  with  little  bells  that  tinkle  to  the  tinkling  of  the  rills; 

The  golden  glades  of  CJarrett,  where  the  hours  are  \eiled  in  gleam. 

And  the  footsteps  of  the  spirit  walk  in  cloisters  of  the  dream ! 

I've  climbed  the  lo\ely  summits;    1  have  seen  the  blue  mist  lay 

In  the  green  lap  of  the  mountains  through  the  golden  summer  day; 

I  have  seen  it  lift  and  lighten;    1  ha\e  seen  it  float  and  swing 

Like  a  \eil  that  moves  tcj  dancing  of  the  lithe,  frail  form  of  Spring; 

I've  gazed  down,  wild  with  wonder,  o'er  the  green  glades  at  my  feet  — 

Oh,  the  golden  glades  of  CJarrett,  with  the  sheep  bells  tinkling  sweet! 

Buckwheat  pastures,  where  the  pirates  of  the  blue,  bee-litten  main 
Seek  the  cargoes  of  the  blossoms  in  the  sunny  pollen  rain; 
Lordly  plateaus,  \ast  expanses,  mountains  grandly,  greenly  fair. 
And  the  tonic  and  the  balsam  of  the  fragrant  forest  air — 
Yes,  the  golden  glades  of  Garrett  are  the  Highlands'  counterpart, 
Only  sweeter,  only  bluer,  in  the  warm  love  of  our  heart! 

Lowing  cattle,  fairy  meadows,  fishing  cascades,  lost  and  found 

In  the  shadow  and  the  silence,  in  the  tinkle  and  the  sound; 

White  clouds  stooping  to  the  hilltops,  pine-clad  peaks  above  the  snow; 

All  the  rapture,  all  the  wonder,  all  the  charm  of  it  I  know  — 

Know  those  golden  glades  of  Garrett,  where  bright  shuttles,  ray  by  ray. 

Weave  the  web  of  wonder-beauty  where  the  green  groves  stretch  away ! 

The  Highlands  for  their  heather  and  Killarney  for  its  braes — 
For  me  the  glades  of  Garrett,  where  the  golden  buckwheat  sways; 
Where  the  rovers  in  the  clover  on  their  honeyed  wings  go  by, 
And  you  step  right  off  the  verges  of  the  green  hills  to  the  sky; 
The  golden  glades  of  Garrett  —  in  my  heart  of  hearts  they  gleam, 
And  I  hear  the  sheep  bells  tinkling  to  the  tinkling  of  the  stream! 


Hinh  up  in  tlie  AlleKliariy  Momitaiiis.  where  Marylaiiil  readies  a  narrow  arm  rciwards  tlie  west,  is  Oarrett  County, 
tliroueli  wliicli  stretclies  a  beautiful  broad  plateau  of  forest  and  plain  known  as  "The  Olades."  The  exquisite  beauty  of  this 
pottion  of  the  Alleirhanies  is  widely  known,  and  it  has  become  the  summer  home  (jf  thousands.  Deer  Park.  Mountain  l-ake 
Park  and  Oakland  lie  in  its  center.  —  Kditor. 


The  Phantom  of  the  Pike 

By  FOLGER  McKINSEY,  in  "A  Rose  of  the  Old  Regime" 

The  old  road  stretches  away  in  the  morn 
Where  the  hills  roll  by  with  their  ranks  of  corn  ! 
Over  the  bridges  and  on  through  the  dale, 
The  National  Highway,  the  route  of  the  mail, 
The  old  turnpike  from  Baltimore  Town, 
By  mill  and  mallow,  by  dingle  and  down. 
.Stretching  on  like  a  gray  ghost-hand 
Over  the  mountains  to  Cumberland. 

This  afternoon,  as  I  stopped  by  the  brink 
Of  a  wayside  pool  for  a  cooling  drink, 
The  old  road  somehow  drifted  away 
From  the  dusty  rattle  of  present  day. 
And  there  in  the  sleep  of  the  other  years, 
A  Conestoga,  with  clattering  gears  — 
A  si.\-span  team  with  its  huge  white  tent  — 
Over  the  National  Highway  went. 

On  old  South  Mountain,  about  the  place 

Where  Lady  Dahlgren,  of  courtly  grace,        ' 

Turned  the  inn  of  the  olden  day 

Into  a  home  where  her  cheer  held  sway, 

The  team  stopped  short  and  the  driver  led 

His  outspanned  mares  to  the  torrent's  bed, 

Then  lit  the  fire  and  put  on  a  stew 

And  slept,  with  his  loved  'neath  the  starlit  blue. 

A  fox  barked  near  and  the  night-bird  sang, 

And  suddenly  echoed  a  ringing  clang 

Of  iron  hoofs  striking  the  solid  road 

And  a  steed  pressed  on  'neath  the  rider's  goad  — 

"Only  the  courier!     Peace,  my  dears," 

The  teamster  utters,  then  faintly  cheers 

The  stately  coach  rolling  over  the  way, 

Bearing  to  Washington  Henry  Clay. 

There  is  life  in  the  inn.     The  hostlers  leap 

With  a  ruddy  smile  from  their  mountain  sleep ; 

The  .Sieur  de  Lafayette  —  maybe 

The  guest  is  even  as  great  as  he ; 

Or  Daniel  Webster,  or  Jefferson, 

Peers  of  those  great  days  greatly  won 

From  strife  and  struggle.     Out  gleams  the  light. 

The  inn  is  revel.      No  sleep  tonight. 

The  morn,  and  the  teamster  up  with  sun, 
Hooked,  and  all  of  his  feeding  done ; 
Ye-ho  !  the  cumbersome  wagon  rolls 
Freighted  with  goods,  and  the  precious  souls  — 
Wife  and  babies  —  true  pioneers. 
Seeking  the  West  of  the  other  years. 
Out  of  the  valleys  of  Frederick  wheat 
Over  the  winding  way  to  Ohio,  sweet. 

Dreaming  there  by  the  roadside  pool. 
With  its  rippling  current  so  clear  and  cool. 
The  phantom  passed  and  the  vision  died. 
And  the  inn  was  gone,  with  its  liveried  pride ; 
But  the  old  road  stretches,  a  hand  of  gray. 
For  me  through  the  valleys  of  yesterday  ; 
And  the  si.x-span  team,  with  its  tent  of  snow. 
Rolls  by  when  I  think  of  the  long  ago. 

The  old  National  Pike,  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  is  by  no  means  in  disuse.  It  is  still  a  grand  thoroughfare,  but 
not  in  the  sense  that  Henry  Clay  supposed  it  would  be.  It  stretches  west  from  Baltimore  through  Frederick  to  Cumberland, 
and  thence  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  a  mo\ement  has  been  on  foot  for  some  time  to  put  the  old  road  in  excellent  condition  for 
the  use  of  automobiles,  connecting  it  up  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  build  a  Government  road  from 
Washington  to  Gettysburg,  which  would  connect  the  old  highway  with  the  capital. — Editor. 


What  some   men  call  conscience  is 
only  an  unde\  eloped  condition  of  fear. 


We    must    first   get  close  to  an    idol 
before  we  can  shatter  it. 


Those  who  build  their  own  crosses 
must  learn  to  bear  the  burden  of  their 
weight.  , 

Love  lives  on  the  breath  of  devotion's 
applause  and  renews  its  life  in  the  arms 
of  appreciation.    

If  the  mother-in-law  question  is  ever 
answered,  she  will  have  the  last  word. 

Let  us  go  on  building  the  castles  of 
our  hopes;  perhaps  some  day  Fate  may 
find  a  foundation  for  one  of  them. 


Genius    is    best    viewed    from   a  dis- 
tance:   proximity  to  it  means  disillusion. 


The  first    lesson   the    logical  woman 
learns  is  silence.    

Too  many  opinions  drive  reason  from 
the  midst  of  argument. 


Intelligence  is  frequently  measured 
by  the  other  fellow's  ignorance  rather 
than  from  our  own  knowledge. 


Love    lights    may  never    go    out,  but 
they  burn  very  low  at  times. 


In  the  little  game  of  conjecture  let  us 
never  include  women. 


A  Toast 

By  ARTHUR  G.  LEWIS. 

Here's  to  the  men  and  women  who  work, 

To  the  thinking  mind  and  muscles  strpng, 

Who  look  in  the  sun-lit  face  of  hope. 
And  greet  each  day  with  a  song. 

And  here's  to  the   love   we  won   or  lost, 
And  the  kisses  we  gave  or  received, 

The  shattered  idol,   the  broken  cross, 
Or  the  troth  in  which  we  believed. 

Here's  to  the  flowers  we  gathered  and   pressed, 
And  the  wild  rose  left  in  the  wood. 

Before  we  had  learned  to  understand, 
Or  hoped  to  be  understood. 


"Stub  Ends  of  Thought"  in  hook  form,  boumi  in  silk  cloth  (ICM  pages),  may  be  obtained    from  the  autlii>r. 
Arthur  G,  Lewis,  Norfolk.  Va.     Price  SI.IXI.  [.ostpaid. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE.  PHILADELPHIA    AND    NEW    YORK. 


EFFECTIVE     MAY    17,    1008. 
EASTWARD 


No.  504 
DAILV 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 

SUNOAV 
D   HOUR 


No.  522 
NOAV 


No.  528 
EXCEPT 


No.  524 
"HOVAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILV 
8  HOUR 


No.  506 
DAILY 


NO.  516 
DAILV 


N0.5I4 
DAILV 


No.  512 
OAILV 


Lv.  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 
LV.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION 
Lv,    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA 

Ah,  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  new  YORK,  230  street 


7.00 

7.55 

8.00 

10.  IS 

12.36 

12.46 


9.00 
9.60 
9.54 
I  1.60 
2.00 
2.10 


9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.1  1 
2.30 
2.40 


I  1.00 
I  I. SO 
I  1.64 
2.02 
4.  15 
4.25 


1.00 
1.55 
1.69 
4.05 
6.30 
6.45 


3.00 
3.48 
3. 52 
5. SO 
8.00 
8.  10 


5.00 
6.00 
6.05 
8.  19 
10.40 
10.60 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
1  1.46 
3.20 
6.33 


I  2,00 
1.00 
1.10 
3.36 
6,2 
6  33 


2,52 
3,46 
3,51 
6,00 
8,32 
8,43 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO   R.  R.  ROYAL   BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO 
PHILADELPHIA,    BALTIMORE  AND   WASHINGTON. 


EFFECTIVE    MAY     17.    1008 
WESTWARD 


No.  555 

DAILV 


No.  517 

EXCEPT 
SUNOAV 


No,  505 
DAILY 


No    501 

DAILY 


NO.  507 
DAILY 


NO.  527 

DAILV 
S  HOUR 


NO.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 


No.  503 

DAILY 


No,  51  1 
OAILV 


Lv,  new  YORK,  230  street 

Lv,   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA    

Ar,  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
Ar,  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  - 
Ar.  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 


1  1.60 
1.30 
4.16 
6.45 
6.50 
7.50 


8.15 
10.50 
10,66 
I  1.45 


7.50 

8.00 

10.17 

12.16 

12.20 

1.15 


9.50 
10.00 
12.30 
2.43 
2.47 
3.50 


I  1.50 
12.00 
2.  17 
4.  16 
4.20 
5.20 


1.50 
2.00 
4.16 
6.09 
6.  13 
7.00 


3.50 
4.00 
6.12 
8.09 
8.13 
9.00 


5.60 

6.00 

8.3  1 

10.50 

10.55 

I  2  00 


6.60 
7.00 
9.21 
I  1.23 
1  1.27 
12.22 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R. 


R.   ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO   ALL    POINTS  WEST 
AND    SOUTHWEST. 


EPFECTIVE     MAY     17,     1908. 

WESTWARD 

No     1 
LIMITED 
OAILV 

No.   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILV 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No,  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILV 

NO.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILV 

No,   1  1 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

No.  15 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv     NEW  YORK    23D  STREET 

9,S0«x 
10, 00  IX 
12,30px 
2,43  P» 
3,00pm 
4,05  PX 

1  l,60u 
1  2,00NN 
2,  1  7px 
4.  1  6  PX 
4.30  P« 
5.30  PX 

N   3.60  pm 
N   4.00pm 
6.  1  2  pm 
8.09  p.M 
8.00pm 
9.10p« 

5,60  PX 

6.00  PM 

8.31  PM 

10.50  pm 

1  1.05PU 

12.40UI 

7.50  IX 

S.OOlx 

10.1  7ix 

12.16  PH 

12.25  pm 

1  .22ph 

1    I.SOPM 

1.301X 
4.  15  kx 
7.46  IM 
8.00  IX 
9.  10  IX 

6,60  pm 

7,00  PH 

9.21  PM 

1  1,23p« 

1  1,32  p» 

12.30UI 

NOTE. 

Lv,  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv,   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- - 
Lv,   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Lv.  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 
Ar.  DEER   PARK    HOTEL 

Ar,  PITTSBURG - -- 

6.45  AX 
12.00NN 

9.42  PM 

6.26  P>l 

8.60  AX 

LV  6.26PX 

Ar.  CLEVELAND 

AR.  WHEELING  (EASTERN  TIME)    ---- 
Ar.  COLUMBUS  (CENTRAL  TIME) 

5.35  IX 
8.45  UI 
5.15PX 

9.00  PX 

Lv6. 1  5px 
9,25pm 
7.30  IX 

Ar.  CHICAGO   - 

9.46AX 

Ar.  CINCINNATI  --- 

8.05U1 
1  I.451M 
1  I.60UI 
6.  60  PM 
7.30pm 
1  1.25  p» 
10.55  IX 

5.35  pm 
I0.35PII 
9.35  PX 
7.281X 
6.40  IX 
8.351X 
8.  l5Pii 

1.46  IX 
6.35  »x 
7.20  ix 
1 .40  PM 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS 

Ar,  LOUISVILLE  ---   

Ah,  CHATTANOOGA -- 

Ah   MEMPHIS 

Ar   new  ORLEANS 

Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.             1  Except  Siindaq. 
N— Connection  east  of  Baltimore  is  made   with  No.  609,   "Royal  Limited." 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL 

BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EFFECTIVE    MAY     17,     1908. 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 

LIMITED 
DAILV 

No.   4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    8 
LIMITED 
DAILV 

No.   8 

EXPRESS 

DAILV 

No.    IO 
EXPRESS 
DAILV 

NO.  12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM-    DAILY 

No.    14 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

Lv    CHICAOO 

5.00  PX 

I0.40UI 

7.00  pm 

I2.2etx 

8.30  PM 

Lv.   WHEELINd  (eastern  TIME) 

6.00  PX 

3.00PM 
10,00pm 

lO.SOix 

Lv.   CLEVELAND 

7.30PX 
8.00  IX 

LV.   PITTSBURG 

•  g.OOix 

2.10  pm 
3.00  pm 

•  6.35  PX 

1.45  IX 

8.101X 

'  8.06  iM 

12.15PH 
9.1  Six 
8..^6p» 

1  1.35  pm 

•    6,00PM 

9,28pm 
2.301X 
4. 1  2l« 
8.00AX 
7.10pm 
6.35  IX 

1.1  6px 

Lv     LOUISVILLE 

Lv     INDIANAPni    IR 

Lv.    NEW    ORLEANS                 

4.45  IX 

Ar,  WASHINGTON    NEW  UNION  STA  . . 
Ah,  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE.  MT,  ROYAL  STATION 

Ah.  PHILADELPHIA 

Ah,  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET   

Ar   new  YORK   5an  street 

12.40  pm 
1.47  pm 
1.69pm 
4.05  pm 
6.30  pm 
6.45  pm 

6.30  i» 
7.50  IX 
8.00  IX 
1  0.  1  Six 
1  2.35  pm 
12.45  PM 

4.42  PM 
6.50pm 
6.05pm 
8.  19pm 
10.40pm 
10. 50pm 

I2.30P" 
1.47  pm 
1  .69pm 
4.05  pm 
6.30  PM 
6.46  pm 

6,40  IM 
7.50  IX 
8,00  IX 
I0,l5ix 
12,35  pm 
12,45p» 

2,37ix 
3,42»x 
3,51  IX 
6,00  11 
8,32ix 
8.43  IX 

10.25pm 
1  1.30pm 
1  .  1  Oui 
3.35  IX 
6.221X 
6. 33 IX 

Pullman  Sleprffs  frnm  all  nnint'i.          *Oailu.          +  OnUu  except  Sundn".                                                   \ 

TRAINS  "  EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR  " 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE. 


THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST   SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.      PARLOR   COACHES. 

Between   Washing:ton,   Baltimore^    Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

No.  512.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  from  8t.  LuuIb  and  PIuhIjufk  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 
PlttBlmrg  lo  Phlladelpbla.     Dining  Car.  ala  cartf.  I'hlladi'lphla  to  New  York. 

No.  604.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Cur  WHwhlntitou  to  Ni-w  Vurk.    Dining  Oar.  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  .'526.  Five  Hour  Train.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  and  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Waablogtoti  to  New  York.  Dining 
Car,  a  la  cartf,  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  532.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  WaBhlngton  to  New  York. 

No.  52K.    Drawing  Room  Parliir  Car  Wawhlngtun  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  iJ02.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  WaHhlngton  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  />24.  "Koyal  LitiiiteU.*'  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Kfjuipinent.  IJuITet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  <:ars  Washington  to  Nrw  Ynrk.  Parlor  Car  Richmond  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote, 
Philadelphia  to  New  York.      No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  50G.    Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.    Dining  Car  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia 

No.  514.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  WaHhlngton  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  555.  Separate  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cara  to  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Cincinnati. 

No.  r*n.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  505.  Observation  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  PIttslmrg.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  501.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington  and  Richmond.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  t<»  Washington. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  537.  Five   Hour  Train.     Bullet  Observation  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  509,  '*  Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  ButTet  Smoking  Car.  Parlor 
and  Observation  Care.     Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Washington.     No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  503.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York    to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  511.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New   York   to  Washington. 

Between   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsborg,  Wheeling;, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,    Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

•W  E;  STT-^  A.  I«  E>  . 

No.  1,  Cincinnati-St.  Louis  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meala.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Cafe  Parlor  Car 
Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Chicago  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Columbus.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Care  serve 
all  meals. 

No.  9.  Pittsburg  Nig-lit  Express.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  St.  LouiA  Express.  Drawing  Room  SleeplngCar  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Dining  Care  serve  all  meals. 

No.  11.  "  Pittsbur;:;  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Richmond,  Va.,  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car  Connellsvllle 
to  Pittsburg.  ' 

No.  5.  "Chicagro  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  New 
York  to  Pittsburg.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  55-15.  The  Uayli^ht  Train.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Balti- 
more to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car  Cumberland  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  Martlnsburg  to  Grafton  and  Clarksburg  to  Cincinnati. 
Grill  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis. 

No.  15.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.    Cafe  Parlor  Cur  Wheeling  to  Newark. 

No.  2.  St.  Louis-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Louisville  to  Washington.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car 
Louisville  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  4.  Cincinnati-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Washington.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.  Parlor  Car  Washington 
to  New  York.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  O.  Cliicas:o-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Parlor 
Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Observation  Parlor  Car  In  Washington.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  8.  Chicago-New  York  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Washington.     Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  10.  Night  Express.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 
Washington. 

No.  13.  "Duqnesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Richmond.  Va.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  Connellflvllle  and  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  Dining  Cara  serve 
all  meals. 

No.  1 4.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
BofTet  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.  Cafe  Parlor  Car  Newark  to  Wheeling.  Parlor  Cftr  Wheel- 
ing to  Cumberland     Buffet  Parlor  Car  Cumberland  to  Baltimore 


THROUGH    TICKETS,    SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows: 

AKRON,  OHIO.  Union  Station.  C.  D.  Honodle.  Ticket  Agent.    Howard  Street.  U.  S.  G.  Apley.  Ticket  Agent. 
BALTIMORE,     N.    W.  Cor.   Charles  and  Baltimore  Streets  (New  B.  &  O.  Building),   G.    D.    Crawfobd.  City  Ticket  Agent; 

G.  W.  Sqdiqgins.  City  Passenger  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond,  Special  Agent;  G.  W.  Paini.  Passenger  Agent.      Camden   Station, 

E.  R.  Jones.  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royal  Station.  A.  G.  Cbomwell,  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE.  OHIO,  J.  F.  Shebry.  Ticket  Agent. 
BOSTON.  36Ci  Washington  Street,   J.  B.  ScoTT.    New  England   Passenger  Agent:    T.  K.  Rdth.   Traveling  Paaaenger  Agent; 

K.  E.  Baesey.  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. .  343  Fulton  Street,  T.  H.  Hendbickson  Co..  Inc.,  Ticket  Agent. 
BUTLER,  PA.,  Wm.  TURNER,  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON,  OHIO.  0.  O.  McDonald.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER,  PA..  J.  H.  BURNHAM,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO.  244  Clark  Street,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  W.  W.  Picking,  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  \V.  McKewin.  City  Ticket  Agent; 

\V.  A.  Preston,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.   General  Passenger  Office.  No.  718  Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Building,  E.  H.  Slay. 

Passenger  Agent.    Grand  Central  Passenger  Station.  Corner  Harrison  Street  and  5th  Avenue,  F.  J.  Eddy.  Ticket  Agent. 

Auditorium  Annex.  16  Congress  Street.  F.  E.  ScOTT.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO,  J.  H.  Labrabee.  Traveling  Passeugar  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  B.  A  O.  S.-W..  431)  WalnutStreet 'Traction  Bldgj,  O.  H.  Wiseman.  District  Passenger  Agent;  G.  A.  ManN. 

City  Ticket  Agent  ;H.  C.  Stevenson.  Passenger  Agent.     Central  Union  Station,  E,   Reising.  Station    Passenger  Agent; 

J.  F.  Rolf,  Depot  Ticket  Agent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO,  MEX. ,  D.  Bankhardt.  Agente  General.  B.  &  O.  S.-W.,  Prolongacion  Del  5  De  Mayo  11. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO.  341  Euclid  Avenue.  Arcade  Building,  M.  G.  Oarrel,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  Geo.  A.  Obb.  Traveling 

Passeneer  Agent ;  F.  E.  GiBSON.  Ticket  Agent.    South  Water  Street  Station.  A.  N.  DiETZ,  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO,  13  South  High  Street.  F.  P.   COPPER.  District    Passenger   Agent;    C.  D.  RiCE,    Ticket  Agent,     nnion 

Depot.  E.  Pagels,  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVILLE.  PA.,  0.  W.  Allen,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  H.  L.  Douglas.  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON.  KY..  402  Scott  Street.  G.  M.  ABBOTT.  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS.  J.  P.  RooEBMAN.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.4  O.  8.-W. 

DENVER.  COLO..  S.  M.  Shattuc.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W..  Room  No.  4  Union  Station. 
HARPER'S  FERRY.  "W.  VA..  G.  R.  Marquette,  Ticket  Agent. 

KANSAS  CITY.   MO.,   Box  264.  A.  C.  GOODRICH,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY.,  B.  A  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  Main  Sts..  R.  S.  BROWN.  District  Passenger  Agent ;  J.  G.  ELGIN.  City  Passenger  Agent; 

Evan  Prosser,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  DORSEY,  City  Ticket  Agent.    7th  St.  Station,  A.  J.  Obone,  Ticket  Agent. 
MANCFIELD,  OHIO,  C.  W.  JONES.  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA.  OHIO.  G.  M.  PaynE.  Depot  Ticket  Agent;  M.  F.  Noll.  City  Ticket  Agent.  First  National  Bank  Building. 
MASSILLON.  OHIO.  W.  H.  RucH.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEWARK,  OHIO,  F.  C.  Bartholomew.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  CASTLE.  PA.,  K.  L.  Turner.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  YORK,  434  Broadway.  Lyman  McOabTY.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  Robert  Skinneb,  Traveling  Passenger 

Agent;    H.  B.  Faroat.  City  Paaaenger  Agent;  E.  D.  AlNSLlE.  Ticket  Agent.    13U0  Broadway,  S.  II.  Flanagan,  Ticket  Agent. 

No.  6  Astor  House,  A.  .J.  Oesterla,  Ticket  Agent.     'J45  Broadway,  Thos.  Cook  A  Son.  Ticket  Agents.     225  Fifth  Avenue, 

Raymond   A  Whitcomb,  Ticket   Agents.     391   Grand   Street,   Hyman  Werner.  Ticket  Agent.      Stations,   foot  of   West 

23d  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty  Street.  N.  R. 
NORFOLK.  VA. .  lU  Granby  Street,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  I.  L.  Sperry.  Ticket  Agent. 
PARKERSBURQ,  W.  VA.,  J.  MoC.  MARTIN,   Traveling  Passenger  Agent;    C.  J.  PnoUDFOOT,  Ticket  Agent;  J.  W.  JoNES. 

Ticket  Agent  (Ohio  River). 
PHILADELPHIA,  834  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  Abhby.  District  Passenger  Agent;  W,  W,  Baekey,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent; 

C.  D.  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.     N.  E.  Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Char.  C.  Williams.  Ticket  Agent.      1005  Chestnut 

Street.  Raymond  A  Whitoomb,  Ticket  Agents.      .3956  Market  Street,  Union  Tbansfeb  Co,,  Ticket  Agents.        603-5  South 

3d  Street  and  1146  North  '2d  Street,  M.  RosenbauM.  Ticket  Agent.      Station,  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  E.  T.  Maqowan. 

Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  316  Park  Building.  J.  P.  TaqGART,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  A.  W.  Tiddy.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

403-6-7  6th   Avenue,    W.  S.   Miller,  City  Ticket  Agent;   A.  J.  SMITH.  City  Passenger  Agent.      606  Smithfleld  Street,  J.  V. 

McOORMlCK.  Ticket  Agent.     Station.  Cor.  Smithfleld  and  Water  Streets.  S.  J.  Hutchison,  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO.  T.  B.  Tucker.  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL..  2f)3  Monadnock  Building.  EdwIN  Anderson.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  N.  J.  Neer.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
8T.  LOUIS,  B.  A  O.  S.-W.,  6th  and  Olive  Streets,  F.  D.  Gildebsleeve,  Assistant  General   Passenger  Agent;  J.  E.  Buohanan. 

City    Passenger   Agent;  L.    L.    Horning.    City  Ticket   Agent;    L.    G.    Paul.    Station   Passenger  Agent;    W.  F.    Geisebt, 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Ticket  Agent.  Union  Station. 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN..  R.  C.  Haase.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHI'O.  W.  C.  France.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES,  IND..  W.  P.  TOWNSEND.  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  A  O.  S.-W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  1417  G  Street.  N.  W..  S.  B.  Hege,  District  Passenger  Agent ;   H.  P.  BALDWIN,  Oity  Passenger  Agent; 

E.  A.  Baughman.  Passenger  Agent;    H.  R.    Howser,  Ticket  Agent.      619  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  W.  V.  Fiske,  Ticket  Agent. 

New  Union  Station,  Massachusetts  and  Delaware  Avenues,  Jos.  Kamps,  Ticket  Agent. 
■WHEELING.  W.  VA.,  B.  A  O.  Station,  T.  C.  BuRKE,    Traveling   Passenger  Agent;    A.    L.    InwiN     Station   Ticket   Agent, 

McLure  House.  O.  R.  Wood.  City  Ticket  Agent. 
WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  Delaware  AvenueStation.  J.  E.  Hitch.  Ticket  Agent.    H14  Market  Street.  W.  Fulton.  Ticket  Agent; 

H.  A.  Miller.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
WINCHESTER.  VA..  T.  B.  Patton.  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO.  jAMEb  AlKEN.  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO.  Jas.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  BALTIMORE  EXPORT  A  IMPORT  Co..  Limited.  23.  24  and  25  Billiter  Street.  London.  E.  0.;  21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool,  England.  , 

In  addition  to  ctBces  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  A  O.  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


C.  W.  BASSETT,  General  PaBsengrer  Agent,  B.  N.  AUSTIN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East.  Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  Weet,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  B.  MARTIN.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. .  Baltimore ,  Md. 
GENERAL  OFFICES:  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  BUELDINQ.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
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Deer  Park   Hotel 

DEER      PARK,      MARYLAND 


The  Delightful  Summer  Resort  in  the 
"Glades  of  Garrett" 

This  f:imous  liutel  on  thf  superb  phiteau  of  tlie  Alleghany  Mountains 
will  remain  open  until  September  ;J0.  It  is  most  inviting  in  August  and 
September,  especially  to  tliose  who  are  annoyed  with  "hay  fever." 

The  popularity  of  Dkkr  Park  is  due  to  its  desirable  altitude,  3,800 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  out  of  reach  of  malaria  and  mosquitoes;  and  its 
magnificent  parking  of  500  acres  of  forest  and  lawn,  and  miles  of  per- 
fectly kept  roadways,  afford  most  delightful  surroundings. 

It  is  thoroughly  modern  as  to  improvements  and  equipment,  with 
Bowling  Alleys.  Billiard  Rooms.  Tennis  Courts,  Golf  Links.  Swimming 
Pools.  Livery,  etc.,  and  the  delightful  rooms  and  excellent  cuisine  are 
not  surpassed.  No  mountain  resort  equals  it  for  accessibility —  only 
eleven  hours"  ride  from  Cincinnati  or  New  York;  nine  and  one-half  hours 
from  Philadelphia;  seven  hours  from  Baltimore;  six  hours  from  Wash- 
ington; seven  hours  from  Pittsburg:  ten  hours  from  Columbus;  twenty- 
one  hours  from  St.  Louis,  and  nineteen  hours  from  Chicago,  via  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Deer  Park  guests  can  tiike  through  sleeping  cars  from  any  of  these 
cities  and  alight  at  the  hotel  without  change  of  cars.  The  Dining  Car 
service  is  excellent.  Very  few  summer  resorts  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
through  train  and  Pullman  car  service  from  all  points  such  as  Deer  Park. 

For  rates  in  hotel,  annexes  or  cottages,  or  illustrated  booklets  and 
floor  plans,  apply  to 

W.  E.  BURWELL,  Manager. 
Deer  Park.  Maryland. 
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The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

In  connection  with  the  Washington  Southern  Railway 
and    Richmond,    Fredericksburg   &    Potomac    Railroad 

Through  Pullman  Service 

BETWEEN 

PITTSBURG 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

DAILY    IN   BOTH    DIRECTIONS 

Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 


Lv  PITTSBURG,   B.  &  0 6.00  pm 

Ar  WASHINGTON    New  Union  station..  2.37  am 

Lv  WASHINGTON,   R.  F.  &  P 4.20  am 

Ar  RICHMOND,    Byrd  St 7.50  am 


Lv  RICHMOND,  R.  F.  &  P..  Byrd  St. 

.    8.20  pm 

Ar   WASHINGTON    iNew  Union  Station! . 

.11.50  pm 

Lv  WASHINGTON,   B.  &  O 

.12.30  am 

Ar  PITTSBURG   

.    8.50  am 

SHORTEST    ROUTE 
BEST     SERVICE 


DINING  CAR  SERVES  BREAKFAST  INTO  PITTSBURG 


Through  Parlor  Car  Line 

BETWEEN 

New  YorK  Baltimore 

Philadelphia       Washington 
and  Richmond,  Va. 

DAILY    EXCEPT    SUNDAY.  VIA 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Washington  Southern  Railway  and 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad 

SOUTHBOUND  NORTHBOUND 

Lv  NEW  YORK,  23d  St.  Terminal..  9.50  am  Lv  RICHMOND,  Byrd  St.Station... 12.01  n'n 

Lv  NEW  YORK,  Liberty  St 10.00  am  Ar  WASHINGTON, Union  Station..  2.45  pm 

Lv  PHILADELPHIA,  Lv  WASHINGTON,  Union  Station . .  3.00  pm 

24th  and  Chestnut  St.  Station   .12.30  n'n  Ar  BALTIMORE,  Camden  Station..  3.44  pm 

Lv  BALTIMORE,  Mt.  Royal  Station  2.43  pm  Ar  BALTIMORE,  Mt.  Royal  Station  3.52  pm 

Lv  BALTIMORE,  Camden  Station..  3.00  pm  Ar  PHILADELPHIA 

Ar  WASHING  TON,  Union  Station..  3.50  pm  24th  and  CheslnLt  Streets 5.50  pm 

Lv  WASHINGTON, Union  Station..  4.50  pm  Ar  NEW  YORK,  Liberty  Street 8.00  pm 

Ar  RICHMOND,  Byrd  St.Station...  9.00  pm  Ar  NEW  YORK,  23d  Street 8.10  pm 

From  Richmond  to  Washington  only  2  hours,  45  minutes 
From  Washington  to  New  York  only  5  hours 

ON    THE 

"Royal  Limited-  '''  "orAt''"'  Royal  Blue  Line 

All   Pullman     Famous  Table  d'hote  Dinner 

Only  8  Hours  Richmond  fo  New  York 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO 


Summer  Excursions  to 


Atlantic  Coast  Resorts 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  CAPE  MAY,  OCEAN  CITY,  ASBURY  PARK, 
LONG  BRANCH,  POINT  PLEASANT  AND  INTERMEDIATE 
COAST  RESORTS   FROM  POINTS  EAST  OF  THE   OHIO    RIVER 


--  t, ^«y.    ..  ">.-.  |.,>t.-  ..... 


:Vi-.€!W  ,A /-I; 


AUGUST  13  AND  27,  SEPTEMBER  10 

Secure  illustrated  pamphlets  and  full  information 
from  Ticket  Agents 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
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NEW  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  PASSENGER  STATION,  WHEELING,  W.  VA 
ALASKA -YUKON -PACIFIC  EXPOSITION,  SEATTLE 


FINEST    DAY    TRAIN    IN    AMERICA' 


ROYAL   BLUE    LINE 


=  THE  = 


it 


Royal  Limited" 

SPLENDID 
APPOINTMENTS 


THE  besl-appointed  trains 
between  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia  and  New 
York  are  those  oi  the  Royal 
Blue  Line,  leaving  Washington 
"Every  Odd  Hour"  and  New 
York  "Every  Even  Hour" 
during  the  day. 

<|AII  trains  have  Pullman  serv- 
ice, and  dining  cars  serve  all 
meals. 

<{|The  linest  train  ol  the  series 
is  the  "Royal  Limited,"  making 
the  run  in  each  direction  in 
FIVE  HOIRS. 

€\\  it  is  all  Pullman,  but  no  extra 
lare  is  charged.  The  cale- 
smoking,  parlor  and  observa- 
tion cars  are  superb,  and  an 
excellent  table  d'hote  dinner  is 
served.  <I1  Lighted  by  electricity 
throughout.  Electric  fans  in 
all  cars. 


=  THE  = 

"Royal  Limited" 

CONVENIENT 
SCHEDULES 

NORTHBOUND. 

Lv.  Washington 3.00  pm 

New  Union  Station. 

Ar.  Baltimore 3.44  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Lv.  Baltimore 3.48  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Lv.  Baltimore 3.52  pm 

Ml.  Royal  Station. 

Ar.  Wilmington 5.17  pm 

Ar.  Philadelphia 5.50  pm 

24tli  and  Clieslnul. 

Ar.  New  York 8.00  pm 

liberty  Street. 

Ar.  New  York 8.10  pm 

23d  Street. 

SOUTHBOUND. 

Lv.  New  York 3.50  pm 

23d  Street. 

Lv.  New  York 4.00  pm 

Liberty  Street. 

Lv.  Philadelphia 6.12  pm 

24tli  and  Cllestnut. 

Lv.  Wilmington 6.44  pm 

Ar.  Baltimore 8.09  pm 

Mt.  Royal  Station. 

Ar.  Baltimore 8.13  pm 

Camden  Station. 

Lv.  Baltimore 8.16pm 

Camden  Station. 

Ar.  Washington 9.00  pm 

New  Union  Station. 


Important   Change  Effective  September   17.  1906 

BALTIMORE   <S   OHIO 

TO 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


Through  Parlor  Cars 


Daylight  Runs 

BETWEEN 


New  YorK  Baltimore 

Philadelphia       Washington 
and  Richmond,  Va. 


DAILY    EXCEPT   SUNDAY,  VIA 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Washington  Southern  Railway  and 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad 

SOUTHBOUND  NORTHBOUND 

Lv  NEW  YORK,  23d  St.  Terminal..   J.50  pm  Lv  RICHMOND,  Byrd  St.  Station..  .12.01  n'n 

Lv  NEW  YORK,  Liberty  St 2.00  pm  Ar  WASHINGTON,  Union  Station . .  2,45  pm 

Lv  PHILADELPHIA,  Lv  WASHINGTON,  Union  Station . .  3.00  pm 

24th  and  Chestnut  St.  Station  ..  4.16  pm  Ar  BALTIMORE,  Camden  Station..  3.44  pm 

Lv  BALTIMORE,  Mt.  Royal  Station  6.09  pm  Ar  BALTIMORE,  Mt.  Royal  Station  3.52  pm 

Lv  BALTIMORE,  Camden  Station..  6.16  pm  Ar  PHILADELPHIA 

Ar  WASHINGTON, Union  Station..  7.00  pm  24th  and  Chestnut  Stre«ts 5.50  pm 

Lv  WASHINGTON, Union  Station..  7.35  pm  Ar  NEW  YORK,  Liberty  Street 8.00  pm 

At  RICHMOND,  Byrd  St.  Station....  10.45  pm  Ar  NEW  YORK,  23d  Street 8.10  pm 

iNew  York  fo  Richmond  Only  8  Hours  45  Minutes 
Richmond    to   New  Yorit   Only   8    Hours 


ONLY   5    HOURS 

IN    EACH    DIRECTION   BETWEEN 


New  YorK  and  Washington 

ON   THE 

"Royal  Blue  Flyer"  and  "Royal  Limited' 


Baltimore  &  Ohio 

TO 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


Through  Sleeping  Cars 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  in  connection  with 
the  Washington  Southern  Railway  and  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad  operate 
through    Pullman    Drawing-room    Sleeping    Cars 


BETWEEN 


PITTSBURG 

AND 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

DAILY   IN   BOTH    DIRECTIONS. 

Pullman  Drawing-room  Sleeping  Cars 


Lv  PITTSBURG,    B.  &   0 6.00  pm 

Ar  WASHINGTON    New  Union  stationi.  .    2.37  am 

Lv  WASHINGTON,   R.  F.  &  P 4.20  am 

Ar  RICHMOND.   Byrd   St 7.50  am 


Lv  RICHMOND,  R.  F.  &  P.,  Byrd  St.  . .    8.20  pm 
Ar   WASHINGTON     New  Union  stationi.  .  11.50  pm 

Lv  WASHINGTON,   B.  &  O 12.30  am 

Ar  PITTSBURG   8.50  am 


SHORTEST    ROUTE 


DINING    CAR    SERVES    DINNER    FROM     PITTSBURG 
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main  entrance  to  station,  on  i6th  street 


New  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Passenger  Station 
at  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


HE  splendid  new  passenger 
station  of  the  Baltimore  iSc 
Ohio  Railroad  at  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va. ,  which  was 
opened    for    business   on 
September   3d,    marks 
another  era  in  the  history 
of  this  beautiful  little  city  on  the  Ohio  River. 
Wheeling    boasts    of    its    ancestry,    and 
stirring  romance  and  ad\enture  enveloped 
its  early  settlers.      The  white    man's    first 


settlement  is  recorded  as  early  as  1749, 
when  the  DeCelaron  expedition  took  pos- 
session of  the  territory  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XV.  As  a  defense  against  the 
Indians,  the  white  men  built  Fort  Fin- 
castle,"  which  was  afterwards  named  Forr 
Henry,"  after  Patrick  Henry,  the  illustrious- 
governor  of  Virginia.  This  little  fort 
withstood  three  attacks;  the  first  in  1777, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Indians;  the 
second   in   1782,  when   the   English  in  the 
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Revolutionary  War  made  their  last  stand 
against  the  Continental  Army.  The  site 
then  occupied  by  the  fort  is  now  in  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city,  on  Main  Street 
north  of  1  Ith.  and  is  marked  by  a  granite 
slab. 

The  beautiful  hills  of  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  attracted  the  hearty  pioneers  in  spite 
of  the  hardships  known  to  exist.  The 
original  ^\'heeling  was  laid  out  in  1793, 
and  the  surrounding  country  fast  became 
populated,  and  when  the  great  caravans  of 


been  the  greatest  factor  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  city.  It  marked  a  new  era  for  Wheeling 
and  its  progress  since  then  was  rapid  and 
substantial.  It  was  put  on  a  firm  business 
basis  where  she  could  cope  with  any  city  in 
the  United  States.  For  the  manufacture  of 
nails,  pottery  and  tobacco  it  made  for  itself 
a  reputation  which  it  still  sustains.  The 
manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco  alone  has 
advertised  the  city  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  "Wheeling  Stogie"  is  well  known 
to  all  smokers. 


MAIN  WAITING-ROOM  AND  TICKET  OFFICE 


conestogas  headed  for  the  great  Western 
country.  Wheeling  was  invariably  the  stop- 
ping point  on  the  Ohio  River.  Later  on, 
when  the  National  Pike  was  laid  out  by  the 
Government,  its  objective  point  on  the  Ohio 
River  was  Wheeling.  W'hen  the  first  rail- 
road of  the  land,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
started  from  Baltimore  to  cross  the  mount- 
ains to  the  Ohio  River  its  objective  point 
also  was  Wheeling.  The  opening  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  Wheeling,  January  13, 
1853,  was  an  event  of  great  importance  and 
value   to  Wheeling,  and    this   railroad   has 


To-day  the  population  of  the  city  alone 
is  about  50,000,  but  its  suburban  residents 
number  nearly  80,O0O. 

The  new  Baltimore  i5c  Ohio  station,  just 
completed,  has  awakened  anew  its  pro- 
gressive spirit,  and  there  is  probably  no 
other  city  of  its  size  in  the  country  which 
can  boast  of  more  up-to-date  facilities  for 
the  handling  of  passenger  business  than  that 
afforded  by  the  station  and  its  approaches. 
The  old  Baltimore  &  Ohio  landmark, 
which  was  once  ^^  heeling" s  pride,  will  be 
torn  away. 
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The  new  passenger  station  is  situated  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  city,  between 
Ibth  and  18th  and  Chapline  and  Market 
streets,  and  is  approached  by  the  tracks  over 
a  steel  viaduct  nearly  1,00U  feet  lontj,  this 
viaduct  spanning  \V  heeling  Creek  and 
Chapiine  and  Market  streets  at  cither  end 
of  the  building,  and  extending  beyond  the 
station  several  hundred  feet  to  the  street 
grade  at  F",off  Street. 

When  completed,  the  entire  new  layout 
at  W^heeling  will  include  passenger  station, 


the  prominence  gi\en  the  three  large  en- 
trances on  the  principal  front.  The  exterior 
walls  are  of  brick,  with  granite  base,  to  first- 
story  window  sill  course,  and  Bedford  (Ind.  ) 
limestone  facing  to  second  floor  line.  The 
second  and  third  story  walls  are  faced  with 
genuine  "Harvard"  hand-made  red  brick 
and  trimmed  with  limestone  and  terra  cotta, 
the  terra  cotta  matching  the  limestone  in 
color  and  finish.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
green-glazed  terra  cotta  tiles. 

The  first    floor   construction    is    entirely 


MAIN  WAITING-ROOM.  LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  TRAIN  SHEDS 


Steel  viaduct,  power  plant,  signal  tower  and 
bridge,  umbrella  sheds,  freight  and  coach 
yards  and  freight  houses.  Of  this  layout 
all  is  now  practically  completed,  except  the 
freight  houses,  and  these  will  be  completed  as 
soon  as  other  parts  of  the  work  will  permit. 
The  passenger  station  is  an  entirely  hre- 
pioof  building,  about  90  feet  wide  by  25U 
feet  long,  and  three  stories  high.  It  is  de- 
signed in  an  Americanized  French  Renais- 
sance style  of  architecture,  and  while  ser\ing 
as  an  office  building  as  well  as  a  station,  the 
station   idea  has  been   emphasized    through 


of  reinforced  concrete  to  a\oid  damage  to 
the  construction  from  high  water.  Above 
the  first  floor  all  framing  of  floors  and  roof 
is  of  steel,  with  reinforced  concrete  slab 
construction.  All  interior  partitions  are  of 
porous,  hollow  terra  cotta  tile. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  four  electric 
elevators  are  provided,  one  each  for  baggage 
and  express  and  two  to  serve  the  office  floors. 

All  accommodations  for  the  tra\eling 
public  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  slightly 
above  street  grade,  and  passengers  reach  the 
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elevated  tracks  on  the  viaduct  by  two  broad 
flights  of  massive  reinforced  concrete  stairs, 
leading  up  between  the  tracks  to  the  um- 
brella sheds,  thus  avoiding  the  crossing  of 
tracks  at  any  time.  The  elevated  tracks 
pass  the  station  on  the  south  at  about  second- 
floor  level,  while  the  principal  front  of  the 
building  is  to  the  north,  on  the  plaza,  which 
was  formed  by  the  railroad  company  of  land 
bought  especially  for  the  purpose. 

Entering  the  station  from  the  plaza  one 
enters    directly   the   large  general   waiting- 


fixtures,  distributed  one  each  in  the  cen- 
ter of  each  ceiling  panel.  The  walls 
of  this  room  are  painted  a  rich  scarlet 
lake,  toned  slightly  toward  terra  cotta  red, 
with  all  window  and  door  trim,  pilasters, 
beams,  etc.,  an  old  ivory  white,  and  the 
ceiling  a  light  buff.  The  bases  of  the 
pilasters  are  bronzed  and  the  caps  are 
gilded. 

The  ornament  on  the  ceiling  beams,  etc. , 
is  picked  out  in  gold,  scarlet  and  blue,  the 
colors  being   made  to  harmonize  with  the 


CORRIDOR  AND  ELEVATOR  TO  OFFICES 


room,  which  is  55  feet  wide  by  90  feet  long, 
and  30  feet  high.  This  room  is  decorated 
architecturally  with  massive  Tuscan  pilas- 
ters and  heavy-beamed  ceiling.  It  is 
wainscoted  throughout  with  Verde-Antique 
marble,  and  the  floor  is  laid  with  white 
marble  tile,  with  dark  red  borders.  Three 
large  art  glass  ceiling  lights  light  the  middle 
of  the  room  through  skylights  in  the  roof, 
while  the  room  is  lighted  electrically  by 
twelve  specially -designed  bronze  pilaster 
bracket  lights,  carrying  three  large  opal 
globes  each,  and  fifteen  large  special  bowl 


colors  of  the  art  glass  ceiling  lights.  The 
finish  on  all  electric  fi.xtures  is  dull  old  brass, 
to  match  the  hardware  throughout  the  build- 
ing. The  general  effect  of  the  room  is  that 
of  richness  and  dignity. 

From  the  general  waiting-room_  a  corridor 
leads  to  the  left  to  the  baggage  and  parcel 
check  rooms,  and  to  the  right  to  the  express 
company's  rooms  and  offices,  these  two  de- 
partments being  located  in  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  building. 

Opening  directly  into  the  general  waiting- 
room    on    the    right   are    the    men's   and 
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women's  waiting-rooms,  separated  by  the 
corridor,  the  women's  room  fronting  on  the 
pla/.a,  and  the  men's  room  on  the  track 
side.  Each  of  these  rooms,  as  well  as  the 
corridors,  first  floor,  is  floored  and  finished 
to  correspond  to  the  finish  of  the  general 
waiting-room. 

The  ticket  and  telegraph  offices  and  news 
stand  and  information  bureau  are  located  on 
either  side  of  general  waiting-room,  just 
before  passing  through  the  doors  leading  to 
the  tracks.      Ample  toilet  accommodations 


and  finished  with  a  dull  wax  finish.  All 
office  walls  are  tinted  light  buff,  with  ceilings 
about  two  shades  lighter.  A  complete  system 
of  intercommunicating  electric  bells  and  tele- 
phones is  installed,  connecting  all  offices. 

In  order  to  further  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  station  grass  plots  are  laid  out  on  the 
north  and  south  fronts  and  shrubs  and 
flowers  will  be  planted  as  soon  as  conditions 
permit. 

The  elevated  steel  viaduct,  before  men- 
tioned, is,  to  be  exact,  935  feet  long  by  86 


ELEV.\XBI)  TUACKS  ANU   TRAIN  SHEDS 


are  provided  for  the  public  and  all  offices. 
All  toilets  are  wainscoted  with  white  marble 
and  have  floors  of  terrazzo. 

Above  the  first  floor  is  located  the  offices 
for  the  various  railroad  officials,  etc.,  each 
office  floor  being  provided  with  file  rooms 
and  vaults  for  the  storage  of  records.  The 
attic  will  be  fitted  up  for  a  large  dormitory 
for  trainmen. 

All  office  floors  throughout  are  laid  with 
edge  grain  yellow  pine,  and  all  standing 
finish  is  of  quarter-sawn  white  oak.  Oak 
throughout  is  stained  a  dark  Flemish  brown 


feet  wide,  and  carries  four  rock-ballasted 
tracks  and  two  concrete  platforms  with  steel 
umbrella  sheds.  The  entire  viaduct  has  a 
reinforced  concrete  floor,  waterproofed,  and 
drained  so  that  the  overhead  traffic  will  not 
in  any  way  inconvenience  the  public  on  the 
streets  below. 

The  two  umbrella  sheds,  each  about  bbO 
feet  long,  are  of  the  butterfly  type,  supported 
on  heavy  fluted  cast-iron  Ionic  columns,  the 
column  bases  being  bolted  to  the  steel  framing 
of  the  viaduct.  The  roofs  of  umbrella 
sheds  are  of    light  steel  framing,   sheathed 
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with  wood  and  covered  with  composition 
roofing.  Down  spouts  are  carried  down 
inside  of  the  columns  and  connected  to  the 
drainage  system  of  the  viaduct,  so  as  to  be 
nowhere  visible. 

The  signal  tower  is  located  on  Chapline 
Street  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  viaduct 
from  the  passenger  station,  and  in  design 
and  details  of  construction  harmonizes  with 
the  station  building.  It  is  three  stories  high, 
the  third  story,  which  is  the  signal  room, 
being    covered    with   sheet   copper.       It    is 


passenger  station.  Coal  for  operating  the 
plant  is  dumped  direct  from  the  cars  on  the 
\iaduct  into  the  bins  in  front  of  the  steam 
boilers,  and  a  Custodis  radial  brick  chimney, 
125  feet  high,  is  provided,  of  ample  size  to 
accommodate  the  plant  running  at  its  full 
capacity. 

In  addition  to  the  steam  for  heating  the 
buildings,  as  above  noted,  this  power  plant 
furnishes  direct  electric  current  at  220  volts 
for  operating  motor-dri\en  passenger  and 
freight   elevators   in   the   passenger  station. 


ELEVATED  TRACKS  OVEK  WHEELING  CREEK 


heated  and  lighted  from  the  central  power 
plant  and  controls,  electrically,  all  signals  on 
the  signal  bridge  over  the  umbrella  sheds  and 
all  switches  leading  onto  the  viaduct,  the 
switches  being  operated  by  compressed  air. 

Across  Chapline  Street,  west  of  the  pas- 
senger station,  is  located  the  power-house, 
which  furnishes  all  heat,  light  and  power 
for  the  Wheeling  terminal  layout.  The 
building  is  about  100  feet  long  by  60  feet 
wide,  and  two  stories  high,  and  is  of  fire- 
proof construction  throughout,  being  of 
design  and  detail  of  finish  to  harmonize  with 


and  alternating  current  for  incandescent  and 
arc-lighting  purposes,  not  only  at  the  station 
and  approach,  but  in  the  coach  yard  located 
at  27th  Street,  the  freight  yard  adjacent  to 
the  power-house,  as  well  as  freight  station, 
etc.,  located  near  the  site  of  the  old  pas- 
senger station.  It  is  probable  that  within 
the  near  future  electricity  for  operating  lights 
and  for  power  purposes  at  Benwood  Junc- 
tion, possibly  Bellaire,  and  also  for  operat- 
ing the  twenty-)i\e-ton  crane  at  South 
Street,  Wheeling,  will  be  furnished  from 
this  plant. 
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The  equipment  in  the  power-house 
consists  of  two  250  horse-power  water-tube 
safety  boilers,  with  room  for  a  third  unit  of 
250  horse-power  or  a  total  ultimate  capacity 
of  750  horse-power.  The  entjine-room 
equipment  consists  of  two  lOD-kilowatt 
enKine-driven  generating  sets.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  the  installation  of  a 
third  generating  unit  when  required.  Two 
motor-generator  sets,  each  of  twenty-five 
kilowatts'  capacity,  ha\e  been  installed  for 
supplying  direct  current  at  250  volts  for 
operating  the  elevator  equipment.  Two 
small  steam-driven  air  compressors  for 
supplying  air  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
interlocking  and  signal  systems  ha\  e  also  been 
installed  in  this  power-house.  A  modern 
switchboard  has  been  provided  for  control- 
ling and  measuring  the  electrical  output  of 
the  power  plant.  From  the  power-house 
cables  are  extended  across  the  structural 
work  over  Chapline  Street  to  the  passen- 
ger station,  where  the  cables  are  carried 
through  cableways  to  the  attic,  a  distributing 
board  being  provided  in  the  attic  of  the  main 
station  for  controlling  the  various  lighting  and 
powercircuits required  inthebuilding.  Three 
twenty-five-kilowatt,  single-phase,  440-110- 
volt,  oil-immersed  transformers  are  installed 
in  fireproof  \aults  in  the  attic  of  the  station 


for  reducing  the  voltage  from  440  to  110, 
at  which  pressure  it  is  required  at  the  lamps. 
Only  two  of  these  transformers  are  necessary, 
the  third  being  pro\  ided  for  emergency  use 
only.  The  lighting  circuits  for  the  umbrella 
sheds  are  also  taken  from  this  point,  local 
distributing  cabinets  being  pro\ided  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairway  leading  to  trains,  where- 
by the  station  master  has  under  his  control 
the  lighting  of  the  umbrella  sheds.  The 
lighting  effect  throughout  the  building  and 
umbrella  sheds  is  most  excellent,  particularly 
the  main  waiting-room,  where  special  efforts 
have  been  made  to  pro\ide  a  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  light  throughout  the  entire  room, 
the  fixtures  being  designed  in  keeping  with 
the  style  of  the  architecture. 

This  entire  \\  heeling  terminal  layout  has 
been  planned  and  erected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  D.  D.  Carothers,  chief  engineer, 
while  the  architectural  design  and  detail  of 
the  work  in  its  entirety  has  been  executed 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  M.  A.  Long, 
the  company's  architect. 

The  power  plant,  bridges  or  viaduct,  the 
signals,  etc.,  in  connection  with  this  im- 
provement were  handled  by  the  railroad 
company's  various  officials  ha\ing  charge 
of  such  work. 
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The  Alaska -Yukon -Pacific   Exposition 


HK  Alaska-'S'ukon-Pacific 
Exposition,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
from  June  1  to  October 
1(),  1909,  has  made  more 
rapid  projrress  toward 
completion  than  any  other 
national  exposition  ever  held  in  the  L'nited 
States.  On  August  1st  the  manasement 
was  able  to  estimate  conservatively  that  the 
exposition  was  65  per  cent  complete  in  its 


pseudo  exhibit  buildings.  The  exposition 
will  have  ten  large  exhibit  buildings.  These 
are:  Manufactures,  Agriculture,  Mines, 
Fisheries,  Fine  Arts,  Machinery,  Trans- 
portation, Oriental,  European  and  Forestry. 
In  addition,  there  will  bo  the  usual  com- 
plement of  private  exhibit  liuildings,  State 
buildings  and  concession  buildings,  making  a 
total  of  about  one  hundred  buildings. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  officially 
recognized  the  exposition  by  appropriating 
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physical  work.  There  yet  remain  ten 
months  in  which  to  put  on  the  finishing 
touches,  and  the  management  is  able  to 
announce  that  without  doubt  the  exposition 
will  be  complete  in  every  department  on  the 
day  fixed  for  the  formal  opening.  The 
exposition  company  is  amply  supplied  with 
funds  for  completing  its  work.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  controlling  corporation,  fixed 
at  5800,000,  has  been  fully  subscribed  and 
paid  in,  and  the  several  counties  of  the  State 
of  \\  ashington  have  contributed  in  the  way 
of  direct  aid  over  S200,000  more.  Many 
of  the  counties  will  erect  buildings  of  their 
own,    which    will    to    a    certain   extent   be 


$600,000  for  a  Government  exhibit  and  six 
buildings.  The  Government  exhibit  will 
be  the  finest  ever  made  by  the  Government 
at  any  exposition,  except  the  exhibits  at  the 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  expositions.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  b.\'  the  Government 
to  exhibits  from  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines  and  of  Pacific  Ocean  fisheries. 
Generally  speaking,  the  exhibits  under  the 
direction  of  the  Government  will  be  of  the 
practical  kind  and  will  pertain,  commercially 
and  in  all  other  particulars,  to  the  substantial 
development  of  the  Pacific  West. 

A  large  number  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
are  making  arrangements  for  their  participa- 
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tion.  Oregon  made  an  initial  appropriation 
of  glOO,000  and  will  give  $50,00U  more  at 
the  1909  session  of  its  legislative  assembly. 
Oregon's  bui  ding  is  nearly  complete. 
California  has  broken  ground  for  a  large 
building,  in  the  old  Spanish  mission  style  of 
architecture,  and  already  finds  that  it  will 
need  more  money  in  addition  to  the  SlOO,  000 
appropriation  made  by  its  Legislature  in  1907. 
Washington  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  its 
participation  and  will  erect  a  number  of 
buildings,  amongthem  a  State  building,  which 
will  be  the  finest  and  most  costly  State  build- 
ing ever  seen  at  an  exposition.  The  New 
York  and  Missouri  commissions  have  already 
selected  their  sites  and  will  begin  building 
in  the  near  future.  Other  States  are  going 
ahead  similarly  with  their  plans.  All  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States 
will  be  represented  by  State  buildings  and 
State  exhibits. 

L I  Thousands  of  applications  for  exhibit 
space   have    been   received   by    the   exhibit 


department.  Life,  color,  demonstration 
and  motion  will  be  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  exhibits  of  the  exposition.  Reports 
from  commissioners  to  foreign  countries  are 
to  the  effect  that  foreign  participation  will  be 
extensive.  Commissioners  are  now  work- 
ing in  England,  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Algiers,  Persia, 
China  and  Japan.  Many  displays  have  been 
secured  from  the  Franco-British  Exposition, 
now  being  held  in  London.  The  exhibit 
buildings  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
exhibits  on  January  1,  1909.  All  the  grading 
and  landscaping  on  the  grounds  have  been 
completed,  so  that  when  the  opening  day 
comes  the  exposition  will  be  a  marvel  of 
beauty. 

The  amusement  section  of  the  exposition, 
known  at  Chicago  as  the  "Midway,"  at 
St.  Louis  as  the  Pike,"  at  Portland  as 
the    "Trail,"    and     at    Jamestown  as  the 

Warpath,"  will  be  known  at  Seattle  as 
the  "Pay  Streak,"  a  term  well  known  to 
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miners  in  all  countries,  and  especially  to 
those  who  have  worked  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  in  Alaska.  The  "Pay  Streak" 
will  be  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length 
and  will  have  only  meritorious  attractions. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  exposition  company  to 
get  away  from  the  old  and  threadbare  class 
of  amusement  feature  at  expositions. 

Seattle  is  amply  able  to  care  for  all  visitors 
who  may  come  to  its  exposition  in  1909. 
It  is  a  city  of  275,  DUO  people,  well  supplied 
with  hotels.  It  will  be  possible  for  a  \  isitor 
to  the  exposition  to  secure  in  Seattle  next 
year  meals  and  lodging  accommodations  for 
any  price  that  he  may  desire  to  pay.  In 
the  first-class  hotels  it  will  be  possible  to 
secure  as  good  a  room  as  in  any  first-class 


hotel  in  New  York,  at  a  cost  no  larger  per 
day  than  the  prices  prevailing  in  New  York. 
Transportation  facilities  are  ample,  and  it 
will  be  possible  for  a  visitor  to  go  from  the 
heart  of  the  city  to  the  exposition  grounds 
in  twenty  minutes. 

Besides  the  wonders  of  the  exposition, 
Seattle  and  the  surrounding  country  will 
offer  many  other  attractions.  Beautiful 
Puget  Sound,  the  wonderful  lakes  and 
snow-capped  mountains  will  gi\e  the  \isitor 
a  great  scenic  treat.  In  addition  to  the 
many  places  of  interest  in  and  about  Seattle 
there  are  many  delightful  side  trips  that 
can  be  made  by  rail,  boat,  carriage  or 
automobile  in  a  short  time  and  at  mod- 
erate expense. 
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D  NATIONAL  GUARD 

ifuly  15,  190S.     Returning  from   "Camp  of  Instruction,"  Pine  Camp,  N.  Y. 
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Mimic  Warfare  at  Pine  Camp,  New  York 

"In  Times  of  Peace  Prepare  for  War" 


(F  a  nation  desires  to  keep 
from  getting  rusty  it  must 
have  its  army  and  navy 
keyed  up  by  constant  prac- 
tice in  times  of  piping 
peace.  Ten  years  ago 
the  United  States  was  the 
laughing  stock  of  ail  nations  when  it  went 
to  war  with  Spain.  Nearly  every  other 
nation  predicted  ignominious  defeat  when 
the  trouble  began.  But  when  first  the  thir- 
teen rotten  hulks  of  Spain  disappeared 
below  the  water  line  in  Manila  Bay  as 
fast  as  Admiral  Dewey  could  load  his  guns, 
and  later  when  the  flower  of  the  Spanish 
navy,  in  endeavoring  to  get  away  from 
Admirals  Sampson  and  Schley,  also  helped 
to  enrich  Da\y  Jones'  locker,  all  nations 
sat  up  and  took  notice. 

Then  began  such  a  national  introspection 
as  was  never  before  known  in  the  world. 
They  realized  that  Uncle  Sam,  while  burn- 
ing up  a  lot  of  powder,  had  been  using  it 
for  other  purposes  than  merely  4th  of  July 
celebrations.  He  had  been  shooting  at  tar- 
gets instead  of  sitting  on  a  rail  fence  and 
whittling.  Army  and  navy  maneuvers  and 
target  practice  became  immensely  popular 
the  world  over.  The  wily  Jap,  the  best 
imitator  in  the  world,  took  his  tactics  from 
Uncle  Sam  and  won  out  against  the  Russian 
bear. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  esti- 
mate the  navy  strength  of  nations,  but  not 
so  the  military.  The  military  strength  of 
the  United  States  is  not  based  on  the  figures 
of  the  standing  army;  the  real  fighting 
force  may  be  estimated  safely  on  a  goodly 
percentage  of  the  80,000,000  population. 
The  total  strength  of  the  regular  army  is 
62,513;  with  this  we  can  safely  rely  on 
our  modern  minute  men" — the  national 
guards  of  the  various  States,  who  are  quite 
a  host  in  themselves.  These  are  the  boys 
who  are  often  referred  to  as  the  "tin 
soldiers,"  but  they  have  become  a  valuable 
asset  to  Uncle  Sam.  The  national  guard  of 
to-day  is  quite  a  different  organization  from 
what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  These  organ- 
izations have  strixen  to  attain  the  standard 
of  the  regular  army,  and  they  are  \  irtually 
under  the  supervision  of  army  officers,  and 
at  the  various  camps  of  instruction  estab- 
lished by  the  Government  the  State  organ- 
izations are  invited  to  join  with  the  regulars. 


The  governors  of  the  States  are  invited  to 
select  a  regiment  to  represent  their  respect- 
ive States,  at  the  nearest  camp,  at  an 
appointed  time.  The  regiment  is  selected 
with  due  regard  to  both  personnel  and 
proficiency. 

Army  and  navy  maneuvers  have  become 
serious  problems,  in  which  intense  rivalry 
exists  among  the  opposing  forces,  notwith- 
standing the  mimicry  of  the  sham  battles. 
Orders  are  given  which  must  be  followed 
out  to  the  letter,  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner as  though  the  battles  were  real.  Failure 
or  success  in  carrying  out  these  orders,  and 
developing  situations,  is  tallied  for  or  against 
the  commanding  officer  and  his  forces. 
Therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  soldier  or  sailor  to 
do  his  best. 

Last  July  a  camp  of  instruction  was  estab- 
lished at  Pine  Camp,  Jefferson  County, 
New  York,  under  command  of  Major- 
General  F"rederick  D.  Grant,  and  several 
regiments  of  national  guards  of  nearby 
States  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
maneuvers. 

Among  the  States  represented  was  Mary- 
land, and  the  governor  of  that  State  sent 
the  4th  Infantry,  Maryland  National  Guard, 
666  officers  and  enlisted  men,  under  com- 
mand of  Col.  Charles  F.  Macklin,  to  repre- 
sent that  State. 

The  regiment  arrived  at  Pine  Camp  at 
7.30  p.  m. ,  July  5th,  reaching  its  camping 
grounds,  a  mile  and  a  half  away ,  at  9.  00  p.  m. 
Instead  of  erecting  "dog  tents"  for  the 
night's  shelter,  regulation  quarters  were 
established  before  midnight  and  the  regi- 
ment snugly  settled  in  tents. 

When  the  bugle  sounded  "Reveille"  the 
next  morning,  headquarters  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  note  the  dispatch  with  which 
the  late  comers  got  down  to  business. 

At  the  Camp  of  Instruction,"  as  this 
rendezvous  was  known,  besides  the  usual 
inspection  and  drills,  the  participating  regi- 
ments were  divided  into  two  opposing 
forces,   designated    the    "Blues"    and    the 

Browns,"  and  to  many  of  the  soldiers  the 
methodic  orders  and  commands  of  warfare 
were  new.  Sealed  orders  were  issued  at 
headquarters  and  commands  were  obeyed  to 
the  letter.  No  one  knew  the  place  of  attack 
and  the  war  game  commenced. 

A  "war  correspondent"  of  the  4th 
Maryland  regiment  furnished  the  following 
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interesting:  details  of  one  of  the  maneuvers, 
strictly  from  his  own  point  of  view,  which 
reads  like  the  real  thinj;: 

"Thoroughly    prepared   to   defend    Pine 
Camp  against  the  attack  of  the  army  of  the 


'Browns,'  the  4th  Maryland  infantry,  a 
part  of  the  army  of  the  'Blues,'  marched 
from  its  camp  to  take  position  out  in  the 
rough,  sandy  country  which  has  been  the 
theater  of    war,'  with  the  following  orders: 


FIELD   ORDER    No.  5. 

-Headquarters  lilue  Force,  one-giiarter  mile  east  of  railroad  crossing, 
on  road  No.  4  to  No.  12. 


Troops  In  Order  of  March: 
.\    Hattalion.  4tli  Maryland, 
r.   Battalion.  4th  Mar>  land. 
C  Battalion,  4th  Maryland. 
D  Co.  E.  2d  Battalion.  Engineers. 


July  10.  r.lOS,  .'-,.45  3.  m. 
The  enemy's  outposts  are  reported  to 
be  between  this  place  and  Sterlingvillc. 
( >ur  main  body  is  in  bivouac,  as  during 
the  niubt. 

The  main  body  of  the  force  will  as- 
semble and  move  to  take  up  a  defen- 
sive position  extending  from  railroad 
through  position  of  reserve  of  outposts 
to  crossroads  No.  4.  Movement  will 
begin  at  once. 

1st  Battalion.  4th  .Maryland,  on  right: 
2d  Battalion.  4th  Maryland,  in  center, 
and  3d  Battalion.  1th  Regiment,  on  left. 
The  1st  corps  of  cadets  (  Mass.).  now  on 
outpost,  will  be  withdrawn  at  tt.'M)  a.  ni. 
and  will  take  position  "as  reserve" 
under  cover  200  yards  in  rear  of  left 
of  line. 

Co.  E,  Engineers,  will  proceed  to  line 
of  defense  and  clear  the  foreground 
and  distribute  intrenching  tools  along 
the  line  of  defense,  with  which  the 
troops  of  4th  Maryland  will  intrench. 
I  will  be  with  the  reserve. 
Trains  will  follow  troops  and  halt  in 
road  1-4  half  mile  south  of  No.  4. 

By  order  of  Colonel  Macklin 
Lytle  Brown, 

Chief  of  Staff. 


Dedicated  to 

Adjutants.  Commanding  Officer  Co.  E,  Engineers. 
Copy  to  Commanders  of  Outposts. 


Out  in  the  woods  the  '  Blue '  force 
bivouacked  with  its  outposts  and  pickets,  one 
mile  from  camp.  The  Brown'  force 
bivouacked  somewhere  near  Sterlingville, 
six  or  eight  miles  from  the  defending  lines. 
The  Blue'  brigade  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Charles  F.  Macklin,  of  the 
4th  Maryland.  His  staff  consisted  of  Capt. 
Lytle  Brown,  corps  of  engineers  U.  S.  A., 
chief  of  staflf;  Capt.  J.  Frank  Ryley  (acting 
adjutant  of  the  4th),  adjutant-general,  and 
Major  W.  G.  Guy  Townsend,  chief  surgeon. 

'It  comprised  the  4th  Maryland  regi- 
ment, the  1st  corps  of  cadets,  Massachusetts 
volunteer  militia,  and  Company  E  of  the 
United  States  engineers.  The  Brown' 
force,  under  command  of  Col.  W.  G. 
Price,  of  the  3d  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard,  Capt.  F.  W.  Lewis,  29th  United 
States  Infantry,  chief-of-staff,  comprised  the 
3d  Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  2d  Con- 
necticut National  Guard  and  1st  Separate 
Company,  Connecticut  National  Guard. 

'Colonel  Macklin's  column  was  ordered 
to  march  on  July  9th  to  a  field  near  an 
abandoned  house,  a  half  mile  west  of  the 
railroad,    some   little   distance   from   camp. 


and  bivouac.  There  the  little  dog  tents* 
were  pitched  and  the  men  went  into 
bivouac,  while  the  outposts  and  the  chain 
of  sentinels  were  thrown  out  to  keep  vigil 
and  prevent  the  enemy  from  effecting  a 
surprise  in  the  darkness.  The  railroad  and 
a  bridge  over  Black  River  were  the  two 
most  important  strategic  points,  and  these 
had  to  be  defended  to  the  best  of  the 
troops'  ability.  On  them  depended  the 
safety  of  the  camp  and  the  base  of  supplies. 
It  was  the  first  outpost,  the  others  relieving 
it  through  the  night.  Sealed  instructions 
were  given  each  commanding  officer,  to  be 
opened  at  S.-'iU  a.  m.,  Friday,  July  10,  1908. 
"The  instructions  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  'Blue'  force  were:  'The 
leading  element  of  your  command  will  be 
formed  resting  on  the  railroad  crossing, 
ready  to  move  at  6.00  a.  m.,  Friday, 
July  lUth.  ^'ou  will  then  advance  in  the 
direction  of  Sterling\ille  until  you  find  a 
good  defensive  position,  which  will  be  put 
in  the  best  state  of  defense  that  the  time 
will  admit,  for  resisting  the  advance  of  a 
force  approaching  from  the  direction  of 
Sterlingville.' 
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A  preliminary  skirmish  occurred  when 
the  'Brown'  force  advanced,  stretching  a 
skirmish  hne  around  the  defending  'Blue' 
force.  The  enemy's  cavalry  was  engaged 
several  times.  One  troop  that  tried  to 
break  through  the  lines  was  captured. 

"By  a  judicious  selection  of  a  place  of 
intrenchment  the  4th  Mar\land  infantry, 
acting  as  the  main  bodv  of  the  militia  part 
of  the  army  of  the  'Blues,'  succeeded  in 
repulsing  a  brigade  of  the  enemy,  the  army 
of  the  'Browns,'  that  outnumbered  the 
'  Blue '  army  at  least  two  to  one.  The 
Browns'  suffered  great  loss,  having  been 
slaughtered '  by  companies  and  captured 
in  squads.  In  holding  its  position  against 
the  'Browns'  the  4th  ran  up  against  the 
hardest  proposition  it  had  yet  encountered. 
But  for  the  sending  of  the  1st  corps  of 
cadets,  Massachusetts  militia,  which  was 
acting  as  the  reserve,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
intrenchments  could  have  been  held. 

The  action  took  place  about  two  miles 
outside  Pine  Camp,  Macklin's  column  pro- 
ceeding out  until  a  good  place  for  a  stand 
was  encountered.  Being  a  force  inferior  in 
numbers,  its  duty  was  to  pick  out  the  first 
place  where  it  could  defend  itself  against  the 
hostile    Browns. ' 

"The  total  loss'  of  the  4th  Maryland 
was  three  officers  and  two  squads  from  G 
and  H  companies    killed'  in  action. 

All  through  the  dark  night  the  patrols  of 
the  'Blues'  and  the  'Browns'  scouted 
through  the  country,  feeling  for  each  other. 
The  Blues'  had  absolute  orders  not  to  cry 
out  at  the  approach  of  other  men.  Two  raps 
on  the  stock  of  the  rifie  were  given,  and  if 
the  signal  were  not  answered  it  showed  that 
the  intruders  were  the  enemy. 

A  number  of  patrols  of  the  Browns,' 
creeping  up  trying  to  locate  the  Blues,' 
were  captured  and  sent  to  the  rear.  Once 
a  detachment  of  Cf)mpany  B  of  the  4th, 
crawling  through  the  underbrush,  saw  a 
patrol  of  the  'Browns'  creeping  toward 
them.  They  let  them  get  within  a  com- 
paratively short  distance,  and  then,  it  being 
strict  orders  not  to  open  fire  and  betray  the 
'Blues"  position,  gave  chase.  Over  a 
good-sized  farm  they  chased  the  Browns,' 
but  the  latter  got  away. 

"Just  about  daybreak,  when  the  coimtry 
looked  weirder  and  wilder  than  ever,  the 
troops  broke  bivouac  and  started  to  look  for 
a  better  position  in  which  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the     Browns.' 

Intrenchments  were  dug  in  the  wildest 


place  possible  to  imagine.  Position  was 
taken  for  defense  in  a  spot  covered  with  the 
thickest  kind  of  growth  and  abounding  with 
deep  ravines  and  gullies.  To  the  right  of 
the  line  was  the  3d  battalion  of  the  4th, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Robinson. 
Its  position  was  impregnable  because  of  the 
rapidly  flowing  west  branch  of  Black  River 
in  front  and  the  nature  of  the  country  all 
around. 

Four  companies  of  the  Massachusetts 
men  were  designated  as  reserves  and  stayed 
behind  the  line. 

'Company  E  United  States  engineers  in 
the  meantime  distributed  shovels  along  the 
line  and  proceeded  to  cut  away  for  500 
yards  in  front  every  bit  of  brush  that  would 
obscure  the  defenders.  The  men  dug 
intrenchments,  using  shovels,  tin  cups  and 
mess  cans.  The  trees  felled  were  topped 
on  their  smaller  branches  and  brush 
entanglements,  to  impede  the  enemy,  were 
set  up  and  the  men  concealed  themselves 
by  encircling  their  hats  in  brush  and  leaves. 
All  this  time  the  'Browns,'  lost  in  the 
jungle,  were  trying  to  find  their  way  toward 
the  place  where  the  4th  was  waiting  for 
them  and  sent  out  scouts.  Soon  the  scouts 
came  up,  and  the  sharpshooters  in  the  firing 
line  opened  on  them  at  long  range.  The 
troops  of  the  Blues'  were  so  well 
intrenched  and  hidden  by  leaves  that  the 
Brown'  scouts  came  within  fifteen  yards 
of  them  before  discovering  them.  They 
were  captured  and  sent  to  the  rear  and 
proved  to  be  men  of  the  Connecticut 
colored  company.  When  the  thirty  or 
more  prisoners  were  compelled  to  stack 
arms  and  their  ammunition  taken  away,  the 
victorious  troops  gathered  it  by  the  hatfuls 
to  keep  as  souvenirs.  Then  the  main  body 
appeared  and  the  umpires  had  the  time  of 
their  lives  ruling  out  the    dead  '  men. 

'The  Browns'  opened  first  on  the 
center  and  they  got  all  that  they  wanted  in 
the  shape  of  return  fire.  E\ery  man  on  both 
sides  acted  as  if  the  blank  cartridges  really 
carried  death  with  them,  but  the  4th  man- 
aged to  keep  cool  and  not  waste  its  ammu- 
nition. 

"Finally,  with  the  help  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts corps,  the  Browns'  were  repulsed 
and  many  of  them  captured. 

"A  laughable  incident  is  related  concern- 
ing the  capture  of  a  colored  lieutenant  who, 
on  being  bled  for  information,  grinned  and 
replied,  I'se  dead,'  and  none  could  dispute 
him." 


Antietam   Field 

The   Great    Battlefield  Where  Forty-six  Years  Ago  24,000  Men  Lay 

Dead  and  Wounded  at  One  Time,  Now  a  Scene  of 

Peace  and   Heaut}- 

By  T.  C.  HARBAUGH,  in  the  Middletown  •'Register" 


T  is  a  rare  summer  Sabbath 
and  I  have  been  set  down 
in  this  old  town  nestling  in 
the  \alley  of  the  Antietam 
and  almost  within  sound 
of  the  lapping  waters  of 
that  historic  stream.  I 
have  crossed  the  mountain  range,  scaling 
the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  glide  along 


Battle  of  Sharpsburg,  but  the  North  knows 
it  as  Antietam.  The  latter  name  is  the  most 
euphonious.  Lee  was  whipped  at  South 
Mountain  (  September  14,  1862  )  and  fell  back 
upon  the  Antietam,  which  is  a  rather  pretty 
stream,  with  many  depths  and  shallows.  It 
enters  the  Potomac,  but  first  furnishes  water 
power  for  many  picturesque  mills. 

Sharpsburg  is  a  town  of  1,000  inhabitants. 


FROM  THE   TOWER  ON   ANTIETA5I   FIELn 


the  shaded  valley  roads,  which,  in  the  autumn 
of  1862,  swarmed  with  soldiers  hastening  to 
battle.  The  South  Mountain  rises  far  above 
the  valley,  its  lofty  trees  pointing  heavenward, 
and  its  little  war-scarred  cabins  nestling 
among  scanty  clearings.  It  was  on  this 
mountain  that  McClellan  and  Lee  fought 
the  battle  that  preceded  sanguinary  Antietam. 
Here  are  the  old  stone  fences  behind  which 
lay  hundreds  of  Confederate  dead,  and  I  stop 
at  the  old  Wise  cabin,  where  hfty-si.x  dead 
Confederates  were  thrown  into  a  well  for 
want  of  better  burial. 

Mrs.  Shoemaker,  a  typical  mountain 
woman,  inhabits  the  cabin  and  regales  me 
on  some  of  her  war  experiences  ere  I  turn 
my  face  toward  Sharpsburg.  And  while 
she  talks  she  shifts  her  pipe  in  her  mouth 
and  mops  her  face  with  a  red  bandana. 
But  it  is  the  Held  of  Antietam  1  came  to 
visit;  Antietam,  the  bloodiest  one  day's  bat- 
tle of  the  Ci\il  War.     The  South  calls  it  the 


It  has  improved  considerably  since  the  war. 
It  has  widestreets,  well-shaded,  old-fashioned 
houses,  and  like  Fredericksburg,  a  slave 
auction  block.  Sitting  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  Lee's  headquarters, 
with  a  genuine  Maryland  breeze  to  fan  you, 
you  would  not  think  that  around  the  town 
at  one  time  24, 000  men  lay  dead  and  wound- 
ed. After  inspecting  the  town  itself,  I  go 
out  the  Hagerstown  pike  to  the  famous 
Dunker  church.  It  is  an  old-fashioned 
brick  affair,  well  scarred  to-day,  for  about 
its  holy  precinct  some  of  the  hardest  fight- 
ing took  place.  The  battlefield  of  Antietam 
is  well  marked.  Magnificent  monuments 
rise  on  every  hand.  Across  the  pike  from 
the  church  is  the  Maryland  memorial  to  the 
memory  of  her  sons  in  blue  and  gray.  It 
was  dedicated  by  President  McKinley,  who 
fought  in  this  very  battle. 

Now   I   go  and  turn  in   at  the   "Bloody- 
Lane,  "  a  depression  not  o\er  a  quarter  of 
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a  mile  in  length,  where  1,800  men  looked 
heavenward  with  silent  lips  after  the  carnage. 
All  is  peace  here  now.  ^'ou  can  hear  the 
crickets  where  blood  flowed  like  water,  and 
two  little  children  are  plucking  clover  in  the 
Bloody-Lane."  I  ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  great  stone  conning  tower,  which  stands 


field  was  killed  is  marked  by  a  stately  shaft, 
and  upon  many  of  the  memorials  stands  a 
soldier  in  bronze  or  granite.  The  McKinley 
memorial  is  a  beautiful  affair  and  every 
visitor  seeks  it  out.  A  mere  boy  then,  the 
future  President  covered  himself  with  glory 
at  Antietam. 


THE  SUNKEN   ROAD 


at  the  terminus  of  this  crimson  way,  and 
look  around.  The  whole  battlefield  sweeps 
away  beneath  me.  Right  below  me  is 
Piper's  cornfield,  in  corn  to-day,  as  then, 
and  over  there  is  Burnside  Bridge,  so  well 
known  to  some  of  our  county  veterans. 
The  encircling  hills  are  covered  with  the 
soft    haze    of     midsummer,   the     wheat    is 


A  winding  road  leads  down  to  Burnside 
Bridge.  The  old  stone  structure  saw  a 
thousand  Union  boys  fall  in  the  charges 
that  carried  it,  and  on  the  slope  is  the  spot 
where  Colonel  Coleman,  of  Troy,  fell  on 
that  fatal  day.  Justacrossthe  river,  Toombs, 
of  Georgia,  resisted  the  taking  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  old  trees  on  the  spot  are  bullet-bored 


CONFEDERATE  HRE.4STU0RKS 


ripening  in  the  sun  and  the  spires  of 
Sharpsburg  lift  their  white  points  toward 
the  sky. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes 
God  ever  made,  and  to  me  He  seems  to 
have  given  it  a  few  extra  touches.  Every- 
where you  see  the  great  monuments  that 
show  where  the  regiments  fought  or  where 
some  general  fell.      The  spot  where  Mans- 


to-day.  Beautiful  and  decidedly  rural  is 
this  place.  Kine  are  knee-deep  in  the 
Antietam,  and  their  bells  tinkle  musically 
in  the  summer  dust.  I  have  been  here 
before,  but  never  did  it  look  so  reposeful 
as  now,  with  the  fish  leaping  from  the  water, 
which  reflects  the  images  of  the  hoary  trees. 
Coming  back  to  town  I  pass  through  the 
National  Cemetery,  where  Lee  stood  during 
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the  battle,  and  where  5,OU0  boys  in  blue 
have  to-day  their  eternal  bivouac.  What  a 
line  of  dead  Ohio  has  here!  How  many 
of  her  heroic  sons  still  guard  the  blood- 
drenched  soil  of  Antietam  I  Cjod  grant 
that  they  all  may  march  in  the  grand  review 
of  the  Great  Commander  on  the  plains  of 
paradise  !  McClellan  missed  at  Antietam 
the  opportunity  of  his  life.  He  had  Lee  in 
his  clutches  after  the  battle,  with  the  swollen 
Potomac  heading  him  off,  but  he  dallied  and 
the  opportunity  was  lost. 

The  Government  has  macadamized  the 
thoroughfares  of  this  great  battlefield.  They 
are  beautiful  highways,  lined  with  stately 
shafts  of  granite,  memorials  to  the  men  who 
saved  the  Union.  The  rising  generation 
knows  nothing  of  the  war  sa\e  what  history 
teilsof  it.  It  mustcometotheold  battlefields, 
it  must  see  the  ravages  of  strife,  the  bullet- 
shattered  houses,  the  bloody  trenches,  the 
simple  people,  who,  now  gra\-haired  and 
old,  cowered  as  the  earth  shook  and  thou- 
sands fell. 


1  remember  once  asking  an  old  lady  if 
she  suffered  during  the  war  and  she  took 
me  to  a  little  grove  and  pointed  to  three 
mounds,  where  slept  all  her  sons  in  gray. 
And  as  her  e\es  grew  moist  her  lips  trem- 
bled and  she  said:  "If  1  had  three  more 
and  the  South  wanted  them  they  should 
have  gone." 

I  shall  go  back  to-day  over  haunted  South 
Mountain.  The  simple  folk  there  are  full 
of  ghost  stories.  K\ery  blood-stained  ravine 
furnishes  its  supply.  Sherman  is  said  to 
ha\e  remarked  that  "War  is  hell.'"  An- 
tietam pro\es  it.  But  to-day  there  is  no 
McClellan,  no  Hooker,  raging  like  a  lion, 
no  Sumner,  fretting  in  his  battle  leash,  no 
eagle-eyed  Lee  and  no  fiery  Stonewall 
Jackson.  Where  they  fought  lie  the  peace- 
ful waters  of  the  Antietam,  and  the  daisies 
beautify  the  soil  of  this  Aceldama.  And 
to-night  the  watchful  stars  will  appear  in  the 
azure  arch  and  the  silent  memorials  to 
American  heroism  will  glint  in  their  beams 
all  o\er  the  battlefield  of  Antietam. 


THE  UDNKEii  CHIIRCII 


Catoctin  Valleys 

By  FOLGER  McKINSEY,  in  "A  Rose  of  the  Old  Regime. 


The  clover  in  the  stubble  and  the  cutters  in  the  corn. 
With  songs  of  sweethearts  drifting  o'er  the  dewy  deeps  of  morn  ; 
The  cattle  in  the  rye  held  and  the  tinkling  herd-bell  there, 
With  echoes  from  the  hillsides  where  Catoctin's  ridges  flare ; 
The  valleys  of  Catoctin,  and  the  glades  that  sweep  between, 
With  Autumn's  golden  footsteps  on  the  meadow's  fading  green  ; 

Ah,  dream  me  vales  of  beauty, 

And  dream  me  hills  of  light — 

The  sweet  Catoctin  Valleys 

Bring  me  golden  dreams  tonight ! 

South  Mountain  says  good-morning,  and  the  Heights  of  Braddock  stand 

To  part  the  golden  valleys  of  our  western  Edenland  ; 

The  far  Potomac  flashes  where  Virginia's  shadow  treads, 

And  wild  with  rugged  beauty  rocky  foot-hills  lift  their  heads  ; 

The  dear  Catoctin  valleys  and  the  stubble  fields  that  lie. 

Too  sweet  to  live  forever  and  too  sweet  to  ever  die : 

Ah,  bring  me  silver  pictures 

In  frames  of  light  and  gold  — 

The  sweet  Catoctin  valleys 

And  the  green  hills  round  them  rolled  ! 

The  morning  mist  is  wreathing  above  the  quiet  lanes; 

A  sister  of  the  sunshine,  far  awav,  with  sweet  refrains, 

Sings  up  the  dawn  of  duty  and  the  call  to  men  who  bow 

Their  backs  above  the  handles  of  the  moldboard  and  the  plow ; 

The  valleys  of  Catoctin,  and  the  fallow  glebe  they  turn 

Who  walk  the  ways  of  wonder  where  the  wild  rose  paints  the  burn : 

Ah,  lift  the  songs  of  gladness. 
And  lilt  one  song  for  me  — 

The  sweet  Catoctin  valleys. 

With  their  dream-song  drifting  free  ! 

I  knew  them  in  the  spring-time,  and  when  the  summer  came  ; 
I  love  to  dream  of  Autumn  climbing  up  those  hills  of  flame  ; 
I  yearn  to  see  the  homesteads  in  their  sweet  sleep  of  delight  ; 
The  moon  of  soft  September,  silver  fingered,  walks  the  night. 
And  down  Catoctin  valleys,  and  by  that  crystal  stream. 
The  sisters  of  the  shadows  waltz  with  wine-red  lips  of  gleam  : 

Ah,  banjo,  plink  your  music, 
Swing  taut  the  fiddle  bow. 

Where  feet  of  fay  and  fairy 

In  the  tender  dream-dance  go  1 

O  savers  of  the  fodder  in  sweet  Catoctin  dells. 

Lay  by  the  golden  harvest  when  the  Autumn  weaves  its  spells ! 

The  horns,  the  horns,  are  calling,  the  hounds  are  on  the  trail. 

The  ladies  in  the  red  coats  join  the  revel  in  the  vale  1 

The  valleys  of  Catoctin,  the  glades  of  gold  and  green. 

The  hills  the  Autumn  colors  with  the  glory  of  her  sheen : 

Good  morning,  oh,  good-morning, 
Ve  dells,  ye  dales  of  light ; 

The  sweet  Catoctin  valleys. 

And  the  lips  that  kiss  good-night  ! 


The  historic  town  of  Frederick.  Maryland,  liesin  thebrautifui  Catoctin  Valley.     Soutli  Mountain  and  Braddock  Heights 
cast  their  shadows  over  the  graves  which  hold  all  that  was  monal  of  P'rancis  Scott  Key  and  Barbara  Frietchie. 


Why  is  it  that  human  character  re- 
spects sincerity  and  goodness  in  women 
and  suspects  the  same  qualities  among 
men  ? 


EvER\  man  is  dragged  down  by  a  con- 
dition in  life  that  does  not  uplift  him. 


It  is  so  easy  to  disappoint  a  hope  by 
the  indulgence  of  a  doubt. 


A  MODERN  form  of  genius  is  common- 
sense  seasoned  with  rational  judgment. 


Indecision  as  to  life's  intentions  but 
deepens  the  shadows  on  the  highway  of 
effort. 


Stupidity  is  often  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  apparent  rascality. 

The  ideal  life  is  that  condition  which 
brings  us  the  most  happiness  and  spares 
others  the  most  pain. 


There  can  be  no  tears  of  loss  shed  over 
those  things  which  we  have  yet  to  find. 


Let  us  hope  on.  It  is  the  last  straw 
sometimes  in  the  ocean  of  effort  that 
points  to  an  incoming  tide. 


There  are  no  thorns  upon  that  pacific 
plant  known  as  the  flower  of  silence. 


Hi;    commits    a    double    crime 
tempts  another  to  do  wrong. 


who 


There  is  no  half-way  status  of  pur- 
pose: we  either  try  to  succeed  or  lie  down 
on  the  proposition. 

It  is  the  mirage  we  sometimes  see  that 
keeps  our  hopes  above  the  sands  of  fear. 

A  sense  of  justice  is  the  highest  form 
of  integrir>'  in  the  character  of  mankind. 

The  world  only  understands  the  sur- 
face side  of  man  and  makes  no  effort  to 
interpret  appearance  by  intention. 


Lov.'\ltv  is  made  up  of  two  virtues, 
sincerity,  as  a  basis,  and  honesty,  as  a 
component  part. 


The  endless  restlessness  of  discontent 
but  adds  to  burdens  we  are  bound  to  bear. 


Too  many  of  us  take  our  seats  in  the 
orchestra  circle  of  the  world  and  wait 
for  the  curtain  to  rise  upon  the  efforts 
of  others. 


Hope 

By  ARTHUR  G.  LEWIS. 

Hope  is  the  light  of  to-morrow's  dawn, 
I  he  sun  of  to-morrow" s  day; 
A  budding  flower  that  ne'er  may  bloom, 
Yet  points  to  a  faith-lit  way, 
And  lessens  the  weight  of  the  cares  we  wear. 
And  the  burdens  we  bear  to-day. 

"Stub  Ends  or  Thouoht"  in  book  form,  hoimii  in  ailk  cloth  (104  pagesi.  may   be  oblaineil    from  the  author, 
Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Norfolk.  V».     Price  $1.00.  postpaid. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA    AND    NEW    YORK. 


EFFECTIVE     MAY    17.    I  y08. 
EASTWARD 


No.  504 
DAILY 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 


NO- 522 

SUNDAY 


No.  52B 
EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 


NO.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 


No.  506 

DAILY 


No. 514 
DAILY 


No.  512 
DAILY 


Lv.  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CUMOEN  STATION 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  new  YORK,  LIBERTVSTREET 

Ar.  new  YORK,  230  STREET 


7.00 

7.65 

8.00 

10.16 

12.35 

12.46 


9.00 
9.50 
9.54 
I  1.60 
2.00 
2.10 


9.00 
9.62 
9.67 
I  2.  II 
2.30 
2.40 


I  1.00 
I  1.60 
I  1.54 
2.02 
4.16 
4.26 


1.00 
1.55 
1.59 
4.05 
6.30 
6.46 


3.00 
3.48 
3.62 
5.60 
8.00 
8.10 


6.00 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.60 


8.00 
9.00 
9.06 
I  1.46 
3.20 
6.33 


12.00 
1.00 
1.10 
3.36 
6.22 
6.33 


2.62 
3.46 
3.61 
6.00 
8.32 
8.43 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO   R.  R.  ROYAL   BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO 
PHILADELPHIA,   BALTIMORE  AND  WASHINGTON. 


EFFECTIVE    MAY     17.   1908 

WESTWARD 


No.  555 

DAILY 


No.  517 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  505 
DAILY 


NO.  507 
DAILY 


NO.  527 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


NO.  509 

"ROYAL 

LIMITED" 

DAILY 


NO.  503 
DAILY 


NO.  5  1  I 
DAILY 


Lv.  NEW  YORK,   MD  STREET 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  . 
Ar.  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 


I  1.60 
1.30 
4.16 
6.45 
6.50 
7.50 


8.15 
10.50 
10.55 
I  1.46 


7.50 

8.00 

10.17 

12.16 

12.20 

1.16 


9.50 
10.00 
12.30 
2.43 
2.47 
3.60 


I  1.60 
12.00 
2.17 
4.16 
4.20 
5.20 


1  .60 
2.00 
4.16 
6.09 
6.  13 
7.00 


3.60 
4.00 
6.12 
8.09 
8.13 
9.00 


5.60 

6.00 

8.31 

10.60 

10.56 

12.00 


6.60 

7.00 

9.2  1 

I  1.23 

I  1.27 

12.22 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R,  R. 


ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO  ALL    POINTS  WEST 
AND    SOUTHWEST. 


EFFECTIVE     MAY    17.    1 90B. 
WESTWARD 

No     1 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

NO.    7 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  1  1 

PITTSSURQ 
LIMITED 

No    15 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  230  STREET 

9.60UII 
lO.OOu 
I2.30P1I 
2.43  P» 
3.00PJI 
4.05  PJI 

1  i.eoui 

I2.00NN 

2.  17  PJI 
4. 1  6  PJI 
4.30  P« 
5.30  PJI 

N   3.60  pm 
N   4.00  PJI 
6.  1  2  PJI 
8.09  PM 
8.00  PM 
9.  IOpm 

5.60  PJI 

6.00  PJI 

8.3  1  PJI 

10.60  pm 

1  1 .05  PM 

1  2.40  u 

7.60  UI 

8.00  UI 

10.  1  7UII 

12. 16  PJI 

12.25  pm 

1.22  PJI 

1  I.60PJI 
I.30UI 
4.  leu 
7.45  UI 
8.00  UI 
9.I0UI 

6.60  PJI 

7.00  PJI 

9.21  PJI 

1  1.23  PJI 

1  1.32  PM 

I2.30UI 

NOTE. 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.  PHILADELPHIA 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. - 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  CAMOEN  STATION  .-- 
Lv.  WASHINGTON,  NEW  UNION  STA 
Ah.  DEER    PARK    HOTEL 

Ah    PITTSBURG   -- 

6.46  UI 
I2.00NN 

9.42  PJI 

6.25  PJI 

8.60  UI 

Lv  6.25  PJI 

Ah.  CLEVELAND --. 

Ah.  WHEELING  (EASTERN  TIME) 

Ar.  COLUMBUS  (CENTRAL  TIME) 

6.36  UI 
8.46  w 
5. 1  6  PJI 

9.00  PJI 

Lv5.  15  PJI 
9. 26  PJI 
7.30U1 

Ah.  CHICAGO  

9.46UI 

Ar.  CINCINNATI 

8.05  UI 
1  l.46u< 

1  i.eoui 

5.  50  PJI 
7.30  PJI 
1  1 .26  PM 
10. 66  UI 

5.35  PJI 
10.35  PJI 
9.35  PJI 
7.28  u« 
6.40  UI 
8.35  UI 
8.16  PM 

1.46  111 
6.35  ui 
7.20  « 
1 .40  PM 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS - 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE  --- 

Ah.  ST.   LOUIS 

Ar   CHATTANOOGA 

Ar   MEMPHIS- 

Ar.NEW  ORLEANS 

Putlman  Sleepers  to  all  points.             +  Except  Sunday. 
N — Connection  east  of  Baltimore  is  made   with  No.  609,   "Rotial  Limited." 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL 

BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EFFECTIVE    MAY    17.     1908. 
EASTWARD 

No.   2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   4 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.    6 
LIMITED 

DAILY 

No-   8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    ID 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No     12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM-    DAILY 

No.    14 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  OHICAQO      - 

6.00  PJI 

I0.40UI 

7.00  PH 

I2.26UII 

8. 30  PJI 

Lv.  COLUMBUS     --- 

5.00  PH 

3.00PH 
1  0.00pm 

I0.50UI 

7. 30  PJI 
8.00  u 

*  6.00pm 
9.28PJ1 
2.30  ui 
4.12U1 
8.00UII 
7.10  pm 
6.36  ui 

1.  ISpji 

Lv.  ST     I  OUIS      -      ... 

*  9.00UI 
2.10pm 
3.00  pm 

♦  6.35  PJI 

I.45UI 

8.  lOw 
'  8.06  UI 

1  2. 1  6  PJ 

9.  ISU 
8.36  PM 

1  I.35PH 

Lv.   INDIANAPOLIS 

LV.   MEMPHIS 

Lv    CHATTANOOnA 

4.45  UI 

Ar.  WASHINGTON    NEW  UNION  STA  . . 
Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 

12.40  pm 
1 .47  PM 
1.59pm 
4.05pm 
6.30  PM 
6.45  pm 

6.30  UI 
7.50  UI 
8.00  UI 
I0.I5UI 
12.35  pm 
12. 45  PJI 

4.42  p» 
6.60pm 
6.05  pm 
8.  19  pm 
10.40  pm 
10.50pm 

12.30  pm 
1.47  pm 
1.59pm 
4.05  pm 
6.30  pm 
6.46  PM 

6.40  UI 
7.60UI 
8.00  UI 
lO.ISua 
12.36  pm 
12.46  PM 

2.37  UI 

3.42  UI 
3.51  ui 
6.00  u 
8.32UI 

8.43  UI 

10.25pm 
1  1.30pm 
l.lOu 
3.36  UI 
6.22UI 
6.33ui 

Ar.NEW  YORK,  liberty  street 

Pullman  Sleeoers  from  all  points.          *Daitu.          *  Dailu  except  Sundnu.                                                   \ 

TRAINS  "  EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR  " 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE. 


THROUGH     PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR     SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED     BY     THE     BALTIMORE    &     OHIO     RAILROAD     COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &    OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST    SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.      SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.      PARLOR   COACHES. 

Between  Washington^   Baltimoret    Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

E:  A.  S  T'^^r  A.  1«  13  . 

No.  513.  Drawing  lUxnn  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Loula  and  Plttshurg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeplog  Car 
Pittsburg  to  Phlladclphlit.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Uooin  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  PbUadelphta. 

Nu.  526.  F'ive  Hour  Traiu.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  and  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Washington  to  New  York.  Dialog 
Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  532,    Drawing  Rnom  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car.  a  la  carce.  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  538.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Wnshlngton  to  New  York.     Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  503.    Drawing  R')om  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Washlngttin  to  Philadelphia. 

Nu.  534.  **  Koyal  Limited.**  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  RufTet  Smoking  Car. 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  Washington  to  New  York.  Parlor  Car  Richmond  to  New  York.  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote, 
Philadelphia  to  New  Yurk.      No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  506.    Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  a  la  carte.  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  514.    Separate  Pullman,  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Haltlraore  to  New  York. 

No,  555,  Separate  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  to  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Cincinnati. 

No.  517.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  505.  Obwervation  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  501.  Parlor  Car  New  Yurk  to  Washington.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  tn  Washington. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Rnom  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington-     Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  537.  Fiv«    Hour  Train.      Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car    New  York  to  Wnshlitgtou  ami  Richmond  Va. 

No.  509.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Traiu.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equlpmeut.  Buffet  Smoking  Car,  Parlor 
and  Observation  Care.     Dining  Car.  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Washington.     No  extra  fare  otlier  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  503.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York    to   Waahingtnn.      Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  511.  Drawing  TtooTii  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New   York   to  Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus^   Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,    Indianapolis, 

St.  LouiSt  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

No.  1.  Cinclnnati-St.  Louis  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Cafe  Parlor  Car 
Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Chicago  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Urafton  and  Bellalre.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Columbus.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  serve 
all  meals. 

No.  9.  Pittsburg  Night  Express.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  St.  Louis  Express.  Drawing  Room  SleeplngCar  New  York  to  St.  Loula.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  11.  "Plttsburtr  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pltt8t)urg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Richmond,  Va.,  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Car  Conneilsvllle 
to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  "Chicago  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  New 
York  to  Pittsburg.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  55-15.  The  Oaylisht  Train.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Baltl- 
ni'»re  to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Cai  CuinbcTland  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars  Martlnsburg  to  Grafton  and  Clarksburg  to  Cincinnati. 
GrlU  Car  Clnrlnnntl  to  St.  Louis. 

No.  15.  Buffet  Drawing  Iloorii  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 
Drawing  Rnom  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Newark. 

K  A.STr"W  A.  1«I3  . 

No.  3.  St  Louis-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Louisville  to  Waslilngiun.  Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car 
Louisville  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  WaHhlngtnn  tu  New  York. 

No.  4.  Cincinnati-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  ParkerMimrg  tn  Washington.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.  Parlor  Car  Washington 
to  New  York.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6,  Chicasr<»-New  York  Limited.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Parlor 
Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Observation  Parlor  Car  to  Washington.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 
Pining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  8.  Chicaffo-New  York  Express.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Washington.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No,  lO.  Night  Express.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Bnflet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 
'Washington. 

No.  13.  "Duquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Lnuls  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Richmond,  Va.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  Conneilsvllle  and  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  Dining  Cars  serve 
all  meals. 

No.  14.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling  Cafe  Parlor  Car  Newark  to  Wheeling.  Parlor  Car  Wheel- 
ing Co  Cumberland.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Cambertand  to  Baltimore 


THROUGH    TICKETS.    SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  May  Be  Had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  Follows: 

AKRON,  OHIO.  Cninn  Station.  C.  D.  HoNODLE.  Ticket  Agent.     HowHrd  Street.  D.  S.  G.  ApLEI.  Ticket  Agent. 
BALTIMOBE.    N,   VV.  Cor.   Ch^irles  and   Biiltimore  Streets  'NewB.  .to.  Buildinsi.  G.   D.   CRAwrORD,  City  Ticket  Agen'. 

G.  W.  SQUiGGINa.  City  Passenger  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond,  Special  Ai^ent;  G.  W.  Paint.  Passenger  Agent.      Camden   Station. 

E.  R.  ,JONKS,  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royal  Station.  A.  G.  Cromwell,  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIEE,  OHIO,  J.  F.  Sherrs,  Ticket  Agent. 
BOSTON,  aeo  Washington  Street,  J.  B.  Scott,   New  England  Passenger  Agent;    T.  K.  Ruth.   Traveling  Passenger  Agent; 

E.  E   HAEliEY.  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN,  N.  T.,  MS  Fulton  Street,  T.  H.  Hendrickson  Co.,  Inc.,  Ticket  Agent. 
BUTLER,  PA.,  Wm.  Tckner,  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON,  OHIO,  C.  O.  McDonald.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER.  PA.,  .J.H.  Burnham.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAOO.  244  Clark  Street.  Grand  Pacilio  Hotel.  W.  W.  Picking.  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  W.  MoKewin.  City  Ticket  Agent: 

W.  A.  Preston.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.   General  Passenger  Office.  No.  718  Merchants*  Loan  A  Trust  Building,  E.  H.  Slat. 

Passenger  Agent.   Grand  Central  Passenger  Station,  Corner  Harrison  Street  and  5th  Avenue,  F.  J.  Eddt,  Ticket  Agent. 

Auditorium  Annex.  16  Congress  Street,  F.  E.  Scott,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO,  J.  H.  Larrabee,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.W. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  B.  4  O.  S.W.,  430  Walnut  Street  Traction  BJdg.j,  O.  H.  WISEMAN.  District  Passenger  Agent;  G.  A.  Mann, 

City  Ticket  Agent;  H.  C.  Stevenson,  Passenger  Agent.    Central  nnion  Station.  £.  REISINO.  Station   Passenger  Agent; 

J.  F.  Rolf.  Depot  Ticket  Agent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO,  MEX. ,  D.  Bankhakdt,  Agente  General,  B.  4  O.  S.-W.,  Prolongacion  Del  5  De  Mayo  11. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  341  Euclid  Avenue.  Arcade  Building,  M.  G.  Carrel,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  Geo.  A.  Orb,  Traveling 

Passenger  Agent ;  F.  E.  Gibson,  Ticket  Agent.    South  Water  Street  Station,  A.  N.  DiETZ,  Ticket  Agent, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  13  South  High  Street,  F.  P.  Copper,  District   Passenger  Agent;   C.  D.  RlOE,   Ticket  Agent.     Union 

Depot,  E.  Paqels,  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVILLE,  PA.,  0.  W.  Allen,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  H.  L.  DODOLAS,  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINOTON,  KY.,  402  Scott  Street,  G.  M.  Abbott,  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS,  TEXAS,  J.  P.  RoQERMAN,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.4  0.  S.-W. 

DENVER,  COLO.,  S.  M.  Shattoc,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W,,  Room  No.  4  Union  Station. 
HARPERS  FERRY,  "W.  VA.,  G.  R.  Marqdette,  Ticket  Agent. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Box  264,  A.  C.  Goodrich,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY..  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  Main  Sts..  R.S.  Brown.  District  Passenger  Agent;  J.  G.  Elgin,  City  Passenger  Agent ; 

Evan  Prosseb,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  Dorset,  City  Ticket  Agent.    7th  St.  Station,  A.  J.  Cbonk,  Ticket  Agent. 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO,  C.  W.  JONES,  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO,  G.  M.  Payne,  Depot  Ticket  Agent;  M.  F.  Noll,  City  Ticket  Agent,  First  National  Bank  Building. 
MA8SILLON,  OHIO.  W.  H.  RnCH.  Ticket  Agent. 
NE'WARK.  OHIO.  F.  O.  Bartholomew.  Ticket  Agent. 
NBWr  CASTLE.  PA..  R.  L.  Turner.  Ticket  Agent. 
NE'W  YORK,  434  Broadway.  Lyman  McCartt,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  Robert  Skinner,  Traveling  Passenger 

Agent;    H.  B.  Faroat,  City  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  AiNSLlE,  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway,  S,  K.  Flanagan,  Ticket  Agent. 

No,  6  Astor  House,  A.  J.  Oesterla,  Ticket  Agent.     245  Broadway,  Thob,  Cook  4  Son,  Ticket  Agents.     225  Fifth  Avenue. 

Raymond   4   Whitcomb,  Ticket   Agents.     S91   Grand   Street,   Htman  Werner,  Ticket  Agent.      Stations,   foot  of   West 

28d  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  N.  R. 
NORFOLK,  VA.,  10  Granby  Street,  Atlantic  Hotel,  ARTHUR  G.  Lewis,  Southern  Passenger  Agent; I,  L.  Spebry.  Ticket  Agent. 
PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA.,  J.  MoC.  Martin,   Traveling  Passenger  Agent;   C,  J.  Proudfoot,  Ticket  Agent;  J.  W.  Jones, 

Ticket  Agent  lOhio  River). 
PHILADELPHIA,  y84  Chestnut  Street,  BERNARD  AsHBY,  District  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Baeket,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent; 

C.  D,  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.     N.  E.  Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Chas.  C.  Williams.  Ticket  Agent.      1005  Chestnut 

Street,  Raymond  4  Whitoomb,  Ticket  Agents.     3956  Market  Street,  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.       60.^  6  South 

8d  Street  and  1146  North  2d  Street,  M.  Rosenbaum,  Ticket  Agent.     Station.  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  £.  T.  Maqowan. 

Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  316  Park  Building,  J.  P.  Taggart,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  A.  W.  TiDDY,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

403-5-7  .".th  Avenue,  VV.  S.  Miller.  City  Ticket  Agent;  A.  J.  Smith,  City   Passenger  Agent.      Station,  Cor.  Smithfield    and 

Water  Streets,  S,  J,  Hutchison,  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY.  OHIO.  T.  B.  Tucker. Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.,  203  Monadnock  Building.  Edwin  ANDEBBON.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. ,  N.  J.  Neer.  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
ST.  LOUIS,  B.  4  O.  S.-W.,6tb  and  Olive  Streets,  F.  D.  Gildersleete,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  J.  E.  Buchanan, 

City    Passenger  Agent;  L.    L.   HOBNING,  City  Ticket  Agent;   L.   G.   Paul,    Station  Passenger  Agent;   W.  F.   Oeisbbt, 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Ticket  Agent,  Union  Station. 
8T.  PAUL.  MINN..  R.  C.  Haase,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN,  OHIO,  W.  C.  France.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNE8,  INC.  W.  P.  Townsend,  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B,  4  G.  8.-W. 
^^ASHINOTON.  D.  C.  1417  G  Street.  N.  W.,  S.  B.  Heoe,  District  Passenger  Agent ;   H.  P.  Baldwin,  City  Passenger  Agent; 

E.  A.  Baughman,  Passenger  Agent;  H.  R.    Howser,  Ticket  Agent,      619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  W.  Y.  Fibke,  Ticket  Agent. 

New  Union  Station,  Massachusetts  and  Delaware  Avenues,  Jos.  Kamps,  Ticket  Agent. 
WHEELING,  'W.  VA. ,  B.  4  O.  Station.  T.  C.  BuBEE.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  A.  L.   IBWIN    Station  Ticket  Agent; 

McLure  House,  O.  R.  Wood,  City  Ticket  Agent. 
WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Station,  J,  E,  HtTOH.  Ticket  Agent.    814  Market  Street.  W.  FULTOH.  Ticket  Agenl ; 

H.  A.  Miller,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
WTNCHESTER.  VA. ,  T.  B.  Patton,  Ticket  Agent.  ~ 

YOUNO8T0WTI,  OHIO,  James  Aiken,  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANE8VILLE,  OHIO,  JAS.  H.  Lee,  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AOENTS,  Baltimore  Export  4  Import  Co,.  Limited,  23,  24  and  26  Billlter  Street,  London,  E,  C;  21  Water 

Street,  Liverpool,  England. 

In  addition  to  otEces  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  4  O.  may  be  obtained  at 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


C.  W.  BA88BTT,  General  Passenger  Agent,  B.  N.  AUSTIN,  General  Passenger  Affent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East,  Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  West,  Cblcaso.  Ill, 

D,  B.  MARTIN.  Manager  Faesenger  Traffic, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
GENERAL  OFFICES:  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  BUILDING,  BALTIMORE,   MD. 


Taxameter  Cab  Service 

23d  Street  Terminal 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

New   Union    Station 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

R.  R.  TERMINALS 
Taxameter  Tariff 

REDUCED  SUMMER  RATES 

The  Taxameter  measures  accurately  the  distance  traveled  and  the 
waiting  time,  and  automatically  computes,  indicates  and  records  the 
exact  fare  for  the  service  rendered. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  passenger  is  the  sum  of  the  figures 
shown  by  the  indicator  marked  "Kare"  and  by  the  indicator  marked 
"P^xtras." 

Distance— All  Vehicles 

Initial  cliarge  (which  pays  for  the  first  one- lialt  mile  or  fraction  thereof ).. .  $  ,30 
Each  quarter  mile  thereafter 10 

Waiting 

Landaulets,  each  six  minutes $  .lo 

Hansom,  Coupe,  Brougham  or  Victoria,  each  ten  minutes  (only  60  cents  an 

hour)  10 

Extras— All  Vehicles 

Trunk $  .20 

For  ordering  a  cab  each  mile  or  fraction  thereof  from  stand  or  station  to 

point  ordered , 20 

From  One  to  Five  Passengers  Carried  at  the  Above  Rales 

All   ferriage  and  bridge  tolls,    both   going   and    returning,    must   be 
paid  by  the  passenger. 


A 


As 


MDnira®iF(B 


LOW-RATE 

ONE-WAY 
COLONIST  FARES 


TO  MANY  POINTS  IN 

Alberta,  Can.  Arizona  British  Columbia 

California  Idaho 

Mexico        Montana         Nevada         New  Mexico 

Oregon  Washington 


ON  SALE  DAILY 

UNTIL  OCTOBER  30,  1908 


For  tickets  and  detailed  information  call  on  or  address  Ticket  Agents 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 


A 


All  throutfh  trains 
run  via 


WASHINGTON 


ST.  LOUIS 

LOUISVILLE 

CINCINNATI 

CHICAGO 

COLUMBUS 

CLE-VELAND 

WHEELING 

PITTSBURG 

BALTIMORE 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK 

Express  Trains  " EVery  Hour  on  the  Hour' 

between  Baltimore  and  Washington 
botii  ^vays:     7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  ^eeH  days 

ROYAL     BLUE,    TRAINS 
"Every  Odd  Hour" 


Washington  to  New  Yorh 


"Evert)  Even  Hour' 


New^  YorR   to  Washington 


B.  &  0.1 

23d 

Street 

Heart 

of  the 

City 


Steamship 
Piers 


B.&O. 

Liberty 
Street 

Financial 
District 


Jersey 
City 


New  York  City 

Below  46th  Street 


X 

Through 
Street  Cars 

between 

23d  St. 

and 

Grand 

Central 

Station 

7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  ni. 
weekdays 


Black  Line 

Subway 


Dotted  Line 

Elevated 


Surface  Line 

• 

Local 

Station 

® 
Express 
Station 


Bridge 


Ferries 

to 

Broolilyn 


LOWER    HARBOR 
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